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. ooking  at  English  Language  Arts  30-1 


English  Language  Arts  is  an  essential  part  of  your  education  because  it  teaches  you  communication 
skills  that  you’ll  use  throughout  your  life.  These  skills  help  you  connect  with  other  people  in  your 
family,  community,  and  workplace,  and  in  the  world.  As  well,  your  study  of  literature  helps  you  to 
understand  yourself  and  other  people. 

To  complete  this  course,  you’ll  need  the  following  materials: 

• seven  Student  Module  Booklets 

• fourteen  Assignment  Booklets 

• English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students 

• English  Language  Arts  30-1  Audio  CD 

• English  Language  Arts  30-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM 

• English  Language  Arts  30-1  Interactive  Multimedia  CD-ROM 

• Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM 

• the  play  Death  of  a Salesman  by  Arthur  Miller  (Module  5) 

• the  Shakespeare  play  Hamlet  (preferably  The  Global  Shakespeare  Series)  (Module  6) 

• the  novel  The  Bean  Trees  by  Barbara  Kingsolver  (Module  7) 

You  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  CD-ROMs,  which  are  included  in  your  course  package.  This 
course  also  provides  opportunities  to  search  for  information  on  the  Internet.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  access  to  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  and  an  Internet  connection.  If  you  don’t 
have  access  to  a computer  at  home  or  at  school,  try  to  arrange  to  use  one  at  your  community  library  or 
at  the  home  of  a friend. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  course  materials,  you  should  have  the  following: 

• a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper 

• a journal  (a  notebook  or  a folder  on  your  computer) 

• a handbook  of  English 

• a dictionary 

• a thesaurus 

• a CD  player 

• a television  with  either  a VCR  or  a DVD  player 

• library  facilities  (school  or  public) 

• a computer  with  a word-processing  application 

• occasional  access  to  the  Internet 

• an  audiocassette  recorder  and  blank  audiocassettes  to  record  your  voice  (or  appropriate  computer 
software  and  hardware) 
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trategies  for  Gompleting  His  Goarse 


Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin.  Be  sure  that  you  have  everything  that  you 
need.  You  should  also  have  a quiet  area  in  which  to  work,  away  from  distractions.  As  well,  you  should 
use  a calendar  to  set  goals  for  yourself  to  complete  each  module.  Create  a schedule  for  yourself,  and 
display  it  as  a reminder. 

Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language  Arts  30-1 
involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  Therefore,  you’re  encouraged  to  work  with  a partner 
throughout  this  course.  In  the  lessons  within  each  section,  you’ll  often  be  instructed  to  work  with  a 
partner  or  in  a group.  Although  it’s  possible  to  do  much  of  this  work  on  your  own,  you’ll  likely  get 
much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate  with  others.  Your  partner  can  be  a friend,  classmate,  or  family 
member.  You  don’t  need  to  work  with  the  same  partner  all  of  the  time.  If  you’re  having  problems 
arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 

The  Going  Further  boxes  that  you’ll  encounter  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets  signal  optional 
enrichment  material.  Going  Further  provides  opportunities  for  you  to  investigate  further  or  research  a 
topic  or  concept  that  you’ve  explored  in  the  lesson.  Going  Further  may  also  give  you  a chance  to  apply 
your  knowledge  and  skills  in  a practical  way.  You’re  encouraged  to  read  the  Going  Further  suggestions 
and  occasionally  do  some  of  these  enrichment  activities. 

To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  of  the  directions  carefully.;  work  slowly  and 
systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  This  approach  will  ensure  that  you 
are  prepared  for  your  assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day  and  each  week  so  that 
you’ll  complete  each  module  in  a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  don’t  forget  to 
review  and  proofread  your  work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly 
increase  your  chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  30-1. 


There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  seven  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  evaluation.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  any  of 
the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher.  Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• your  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 

Your  teacher  or  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed.  Remember, 
the  grading  you  receive  in  this  course  will  contribute  50  percent  to  your  final  mark  in  English  Language 
Arts  30-1.  Your  Diploma  Exam  mark  will  contribute  the  remaining  50  percent. 


r con  List 


You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Among  them  are  a number  of  icons  that  appear  in  the 
margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to  discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Read  or  view  a text. 


Develop,  use,  or  learn  a strategy  to 
accomplish  some  goal. 


Refer  to  one  of  your  handbooks. 


Use  the  Internet  (usually  optional). 


Get  together  with  another  person  or  a group 
of  people. 


Listen  to  something  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  30-1  Audio  CD. 


Watch  something  on  television. 


Access  information  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  30-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM,  the 
English  Language  Arts  30-1  Interactive 
Multimedia  CD-ROM,  or  the  Researching  and 
Making  Presentations  CD-ROM. 
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The  Irnportance  of  Fiction 


Reading  and  Responding  to  Short  Stories 
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^ection  4 


Short  Stories — A Closer  Look 


Short  Stories— Digging  Peeper 


It’s  been  said  that  if  the  novel  is  a symphony,  the 
short  story  is  a song.  Whereas  novelists  can 
develop  many  characters,  weave  numerous  plot 
strands  into  intricate  patterns,  and  place  events  in 
a myriad  of  settings,  writers  of  short  stories  must 
strive  for  compression,  conciseness,  and 
economy.  Short-story  writers,  like  poets,  strive  for 
maximum  effect  in  a minimum  of  space. 

The  central  focus  of  Module  2 will  be  the  short 
story,  but  the  broader  focus  will  be  the  narrative 
form  itself.  Legends,  fables,  myths,  campfire 
tales— stories  of  all  sorts  abound  in  our  lives  and 
have  always  done  so. 


By  coming  to  understand  the  elements  of  short 
narratives  of  this  sort,  you  should  be  better  able 
to  tackle  and  understand  longer  forms — like 
novels  and  even  dramas.  You  should  also  be 
better  prepared  to  understand  the  elements  at 
work  in  more  modern  productions  such  as  radio 
plays,  television  shows,  and  films.  But  most 
importantly  of  all,  reading  and  thinking  about 
good  stories  should  help  you  increase  your 
awareness  of  the  complexity  of  the  human 
experience,  broaden  your  understanding  of  many 
aspects  of  life,  and  give  you  enjoyment  and 
satisfaction  of  a sort  you  just  can’t  experience  in 
other  ways. 


Module  Overview 


L...  ection  1 The  Importance  of  Fiction 


Have  you  ever  had  the  experience  of  being  so 
engrossed  in  a story  that  it  felt  as  if  you  were 
personally  involved  in  the  events  and  with  the 
characters?  It’s  likely  that  you  have.  People’s 
experience  and  enjoyment  of  stories  begins  when 
they’re  very  young.  Do  you  still  have  some  of  the 
books  that  were  read  to  you  as  a child?  Do  you 
recall  how  you  felt  when  your  parents  or 
caregivers  read  to  you? 

Here’s  an  idea:  Make  a commitment  today  to 
reread  some  of  these  books  from  your  childhood 
or  early  youth.  When  you  do  reread  them,  how 
do  you  think  you’ll  feel?  Will  some  of  your  old 
emotions  come  to  the  surface  once  again?  Will 
the  stories  that  intrigued  you  as  a child  still  have 
the  power  to  stir  long-forgotten  feelings  and 
associations? 


In  Section  1 of  this  module,  you’ll  explore  the 
eternal  fascination  people  have  with  storytelling. 
You’ll  think  about  why  stories  are  so  important  to 
people,  and  you’ll  begin  to  consider  the  various 
elements  and  properties  of  fiction.  When  you’ve 
finished  the  section,  you  should  be  better  able  to 
explain  what  it  is  that  makes  stories  work  so  well 
in  entertaining  people  and  broadening  their 
awareness  of  life. 
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Fiction  and  Non-fiction 


When  you  read,  what  kinds  of  books  or  stories  do  you  prefer?  Do  you  like  stories 
that  are  based  on  real  events,  or  do  you  prefer  works  of  sheer  fantasy  that  take  you 
away  from  the  real  world? 


I really  like  reading  biographies — true  stories  about  real 
people  who  have  made  a difference.  I like  to  know  I’m 
reading  about  people  who  really  lived,  and  sometimes 
their  stories  even  inspire  me  to  work  harder.  Most  of 
the  successful  people  I’ve  read  about  started  out  really 
simple — like  me.  I figure  if  they  can  do  it,  so  can  I. 


Biographies  are  OK,  but  I prefer  fiction. 
Fictional  stories  always  seem  so  much  more 
imaginative  and  interesting.  Some  stories 
speak  to  me  so  directly  that  they  seem  truer 

than  reality,  if  you  know  what  I mean. 
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I think  I understand,  but  I can’t  speak  for  everyone 
Can  you  explain  or  expand  upon  that  statement? 
How  can  fiction  seem  truer  than  real  life? 


If  the  story  is  really  good,  it  almost  seems  as  if  I’m 
actually  there.  I can  see  the  characters  and  the  settings. 
I get  all  caught  up  in  the  action.  I learn  more  about 
myself  and  about  life  from  a well-written  story  than  I can 
ever  learn  from  a biographical  or  historical  work. 


I know  what  you  mean.  Good  fiction  writers  can  focus  on  the 
aspects  of  the  human  experience  that  they  want  to  emphasize; 
they  can  play  around  with  their  material  to  make  it  say  what  they 
want  it  to.  Biographers  are  limited  to  what  really  happened. 


What  can  people  learn  from  fiction?  What  can  it  reveal  to 
them?  What  can  it  do  for  them? 


Carefully  read  the  following  quotations  about  fiction.  Then  answer  the  questions  that 
come  after  them. 


All  good  books  are  alike  in  that  they  are  truer  than  if  they 
had  really  happened. 


— Ernest  Hemingway 

We  get  a better  sense  of  history  out  of  a novel  than  you  do 
out  of  history  books. 


— Henry  James 

Fiction  is  nothing  less  than  the  subtlest  instrument  for  self- 
examination  and  self-display  that  mankind  has  invented 
yet. 

— John  Updike 

In  a very  real  sense  . . . people  who  have  read  good  literature 
have  lived  more  than  people  who  cannot  or  will  not  read. 

— S.  1.  Hayakawa 
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1.  The  Hemingway  and  James  quotations  suggest  that  fiction  can  reflect  life  better 
than  history.  In  what  ways  can  this  be  true? 

2.  According  to  Updike,  what  can  fiction  do  better  than  anything  else?  In  what  ways 
can  this  claim  be  true? 

3.  Hay  aka  wa  suggests  that  second-hand  experiences  and  knowledge  gained  by 
reading  can  be  as  vivid  and  valuable  as  real-life  experiences — or  more  so.  To 
what  extent  do  you  agree  with  this  statement?  Explain. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  135. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  2A 

In  your  Writing  Folder,  explore  the  following  quotations.  You  may  have  to  think 
hard  about  the  quotations;  but  if  you  do,  you’ll  likely  find  that  they  spark  ideas. 


The  function  of  the  [fiction  writer]  is  not  to  say  what 
has  happened,  but  to  say  what  kind  of  thing  would 
happen,  i.e.,  what  is  possible  in  accordance  with 
probability  or  necessity.  ...  For  this  reason  [fiction] 
is  more  philosophical  and  more  serious  than  history. 
[Fiction]  tends  to  express  universals,  and  history 
particulars. 


—Aristotle 


History  is  bunk. 

—Henry  Ford 


In  your  exploratory  writing,  you  should,  as  a minimum. 


• express  objectively  in  your  own  words  what  the  quotations  are  saying 
(Don’t  include  words  or  phrases  that  suggest  your  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  what’s  being  said.) 

• provide  details  or  examples  that  people  who  agree  with  the  quotations 
might  use  to  support  their  view 

• discuss  the  extent  to  which  you  personally  agree  or  disagree  with  the  views 
presented  in  the  quotations 

• provide  details  or  examples  that  you  personally  would  use  to  support  your 
position 


Now  go  to  the  English  Language  Arts  30-1  Audio  CD  and  listen  to  the  track  titled 
“The  Role  of  Fiction.”  What  you’ll  be  hearing  is  a classroom  discussion  of  the 
quotations  you’ve  been  thinking  about.  When  you’ve  listened  to  the  track,  respond 
to  the  question  that  follows. 

4.  Did  the  views  you  expressed  in  your  Writing  Folder  entry  for  this  lesson  change 
in  any  way  as  a result  of  what  you  heard  in  the  audio  CD?  Explain. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  135. 


In  the  guise  of  fiction,  books  offer  opportunities,  choices  and  plausible 
models.  They  light  up  the  whole  range  of  human  character  and 
emotion.  Each,  in  its  own  way,  tells  the  truth  and  prepares  its  eager 
readers  for  the  unknown  and  unpredictable  events  of  their  own  lives. 

— Loudon  Wainwright 


The  Continuing  Appeal  of  Short  Stories 

In  this  module,  you’ll  be  focusing  on  short  fiction.  Later,  in  Module  7,  you’ll 
be  studying  a full-length  novel.  You’ll  find  that  many  of  the  concepts  and  skills 
developed  in  this  module  also  apply  to  your  novel  study. 

Short  stories  appeal  to  people  for  many  reasons. 
It’s  no  accident  that  your  first  formal  study  in  this 
course  involves  this  particular  genre  of  literature. 
What  is  it  about  short  stories  that  makes  them  so 
popular?  You  could  answer  by  attributing  their 
^ appeal  to  their  length— or,  to  be  more  accurate, 
their  brevity. 

But  there  has  to  be  more  to  it  than  the  simple  fact  that  short  stories  are  fast  reads. 
And,  of  course,  there  is.  The  material  that  follows  will  explore  some  of  the  many 
reasons  why  short  narratives  have  always  been  so  popular  with  readers. 

Vicarious  Experience 

Much  of  what  people  learn  in  life  is  gained  through  personal  direct  experience.  Not 
all  experiences,  however,  are  positive.  Sometimes  the  lessons  in  life  are  hard  ones 
and  cause  pain  or  suffering.  Fortunately,  not  all  of  life’s  lessons  are  like  this;  many 
of  the  important  ones,  however,  are. 
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Do  you  recall  from  earlier  in  this  lesson  what  S.  1.  Hayakawa  said  about  reading?  He 
suggested  that  people  who  read  good  literature  “have  lived  more  than  people  who 
cannot  or  will  not  read.”  What  this  implies  is  that  second-hand  experiences  gained 
through  reading  stories  can  teach  people  about  life  in  the  same  way  as  first-hand 
experiences.  Reading  stories,  in  other  words,  can  provide  you  with  opportunities  to 
experience  things  that  you  would  never  ordinarily  experience.  By  reading,  you  can 
travel  to  exotic  locales,  listen  in  on  interesting  conversations,  and  observe  dramatic 
situations  unfolding;  you  can  even  learn  through  other  people’s  mistakes.  Isn’t  that 
preferable  to  learning  through  your  own  mistakes? 

American  poet  and  essayist  Henry  David  Thoreau  (1817-1862)  carried  this  thought  a 
little  further.  He  attributed  the  special  appeal  of  fiction  to  the  fact  that  stories  enable 
people  to  see  things  and  to  experience  emotions  through  the  eyes  and  hearts  of 
others.  Here’s  what  he  said. 


Could  a greater  miracle  take  place  than  for  us  to 
look  through  each  other’s  eyes  for  an  instant? 

—Henry  David  Thoreau 


What  Thoreau  was  referring  to  is  literature’s  ability  to  provide  people  with  a 
vicarious  experience.  A vicarious  experience  is  one  that’s  gained  not  directly  but 
rather  second  hand— perhaps  through  an  imaginative  encounter  of  the  sort  you  get 
when  you  read  a novel,  hear  a storyteller  at  work,  or  watch  a movie. 

You  need  to  remind  yourself  that  when  you 
experience  something  second  hand,  you  can  be 
affected  in  ways  similar  to  those  of  a real 
experience.  In  fact,  dramatic  changes  in  your 
physiology  can  occur  as  you’re  reading,  listening 
to,  or  watching  a story  unfold.  Your  heart  rate 
quickens,  your  blood  pressure  rises,  and  your 
perspiration  can  increase  dramatically  as  you  get 
caught  up  in  the  action  and  conflict  of  characters 
in  print  or  media  fiction.  These  changes  in  bodily 
functions  are  distinct  and  measurable. 

This  confirms  that  you  are  indeed  experiencing  something  when  you’re  engaged 
with  a story,  but  the  major  difference  is  that  you’re  doing  so  in  a safe  and  protected 
environment.  Reading  or  hearing  about  monsters,  murderers,  and  mobsters 
stimulates  your  imagination  but  doesn’t  threaten  you  physically.  You  know  that  what 
you’re  reading,  listening  to,  or  viewing  isn’t  real.  It  can’t  hurt  you,  but  you  can  and 
do  get  caught  up  in  the  action. 
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You’re  telling  me.  When  I was  little,  I went  camping 
once,  and  an  older  kid  told  me  this  ghost  story  as 
we  were  sitting  around  the  campfire.  I knew  it 
wasn’t  true,  but  I lay  awake  all  night  in  the  tent  with 
my  eyes  wide  open  listening  to  every  little  sound. 

A good  story,  well  told,  can  be  a pretty  serious  thing. 


Lessons  from  Literature 

You  can  learn  a lot  about  life  and  about  human  nature  by  reading  good  stories.  In  a 
way,  stories  can  teach  people  about  what  it  means  to  be  an  individual  and  a member 
of  society.  Good  literature  holds  up  the  mirror  to  reality;  people  see  themselves  as  they 
truly  are,  and  they  learn  from  the  experience.  Because  stories  deal  with  the  panorama 
of  human  existence,  everyone  can  gain  valuable  insights  into  how  other  people  have 
effectively  or  ineffectively  dealt  with  difficult  situations.  You  can  learn  or  benefit  from 
other  people’s  successes  and  mistakes  whenever  you  see  a good  movie,  sink  into  a 
well-written  novel  or  story,  or  listen  to  a master  storyteller  at  work. 

Good  Stories  Create  Delight 

Have  you  ever  watched  young  children  listening  to  a 
good  reader  tell  an  exciting  story?  It’s  usually  quite 
obvious  that  the  story  has  succeeded  in  stimulating 
their  imaginations  and  creating  pictures  in  their 
minds;  and  this  is  another  reason  why  short  stories 
are  so  popular  and  appealing. 

Stories,  in  other  words,  have  to  accomplish  more 
than  merely  providing  lessons  and  insights.  First  of 
all,  they  must  be  entertaining.  They  must  excite  the 
imagination  and  create  images  in  people’s  minds. 
They  must  make  readers  and  listeners  feel  and  think. 

Stories  can  also  delight  people  with  their  play  of  language,  image,  and  symbolism. 
Good  writers  play  with  words;  and  their  audiences  as  readers,  listeners,  and  viewers 
share  in  their  delight.  The  audience  members  welcome  the  opportunity  to  search  for 
multiple  meanings  and  interpretations;  they  relish  the  hunt  for  symbols  and 
significances. 


GOING  FURTHER 


So  far  in  this  lesson,  you’ve  been  presented  with  quotations  from  a number  of 
famous  writers  and  thinkers.  If  you’d  like  to  learn  more  about  Hemingway, 
Thoreau,  James,  Hayakawa,  or  any  of  the  other  people  quoted— or,  better  yet, 
read  some  of  their  writings — your  librarian  will  certainly  be  able  to  help  you. 
An  Internet  search  will  also  turn  up  a good  deal  of  information. 
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The  Short  Story  Defined 


the  sequence  of 
events  in  a work 
of  fiction 


antecedent 

action 


the  events  that 
have  taken  place 
in  a work  of  fiction 
before  the  plot 
begins 


characters 


the  people  (or 
animals  or  some 
form  of  animate 
creatures)  who 
participate  in  the 
events  of  a work 
of  fiction 


conflict 


the  struggle 
between  the 
protagonist  and 
an  opposing  force 
in  a work  of  fiction 


In  the  lessons  to  come  in  this  module,  you’ll  not  only  read  and  analyse  a selection  of 
short  stories  but  you’ll  also  be  asked  to  try  your  hand  at  fiction  writing.  But  before 
you  begin,  perhaps  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  define  some  terms. 

What  exactly  is  a short  story?  Is  it  enough  to  reply,  “a  story  that’s  short”?  But  how 
short?  Can  you  set  a page  or  word  limit  on  short  stories?  What  are  the  other 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  particular  genre?  How  are  short  stories  different 
from  similar  genres  such  as  the  novella  or  narrative  essay? 

Turn  now  to  page  165  of  the  Readings  section  in  the  Appendix  and  read  the  selection 
entitled  “The  Short  Story  Defined”  by  Peter  Hung.  Then  answer  the  following 
questions. 

5.  How  would  you  classify  the  selection  you’ve  just  read?  Is  it  a short  story,  an 
essay,  or  an  example  of  some  other  literary  genre?  Explain  your  response. 

6.  What  difficulties  does  the  narrator  of  the  selection  grapple  with  in  defining  the 
short  story?  How  are  these  difficulties  dealt  with? 

7.  What  conclusion  does  the  narrator  draw  by  the  end  of  the  selection?  Do  you 
agree  with  this  conclusion?  Explain  your  ideas. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  135. 


Short  Short  Stories 

Before  you  begin  your  formal  study  of  the  short  story, 
it  might  be  a good  idea  for  you  to  write  your  own 
story.  Don’t  panic!  The  kind  of  story  that  you’ll  be 
asked  to  write  is  possibly  quite  unlike  any  other  that 
you’ve  written  in  the  past. 

Your  story,  first  of  all,  must  be  65  words  or  less — not 
counting  the  title.  Despite  its  relative  brevity,  it  must 
contain  all  the  elements  that  are  typically  found  in 
short  stories.  In  other  words,  it  must  have  these  elements: 

• plot:  Something  has  to  be  happening.  There  needs  to  be  a beginning,  a middle, 
and  an  end.  Note  that  the  antecedent  action  can  be  suggested  rather  than 
explicit.  The  same  applies  to  the  ending. 

• characters:  The  story  needs  to  be  about  people.  There  needs  to  be  tension  or 
conflict — either  suggested  or  explicit.  Provide  or  suggest  details  to  bring  the 
characters  to  life. 
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setting 


the  time  and  place 
in  which  the  events 
of  a work  of  fiction 
take  place 


the  viewpoint  or 
perspective  from 
which  a story  is 
told 


theme 


the  central  idea  or 
insight  about  life 
that  emerges  from 
a piece  of  literature 


• setting:  The  story  must  be  set  in  a specific  place  and  at  a specific  time.  Once 
again,  details  can  be  suggested  rather  than  explicit. 

• narrative  point  of  view:  Choose  a point  of  view  that  best  tells  your  story.  It 
can  be  a first-person  or  third-person  point  of  view. 

• theme:  Your  story  needs  to  share  some  insight  about  life  or  about  people. 


^ ^ 

That’s  true,  but  if  any  of  the  terms  aren’t 

familiar,  you  can  look  up  many  of  them  in 
your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for 
Secondary  Students.  You’ll  find  them  in 
Section  7 under  the  subtitle  The  Elements 
of  a Story.  You’ll  also  be  reviewing  most 
of  them  later  in  this  module. 


That’s  a lot  to  cram  into  65  words!  But  at  least  all 
these  elements  are  familiar  from  way  back.  We’ve 
been  working  with  them  for  years  in  ELA  courses. 


O 


Here’s  one  example  of  a 65-word  story  written  by  a Grade  12  student.  You  might 
want  to  read  it  two  or  three  times. 


The  First  and  Final 

by  Jason  Morrow 
(In  memory  of  C.  S.) 


He  was  an  athlete  and  an  exceptional  student. 

At  the  store,  with  a friend,  something  caught  his  eye. 

No  cash,  but  the  smarts  to  pull  it  off. 

Only  the  camera  saw. 

The  owner  called  his  mom. 

He’d  never  done  this  before. 

“I’m  dropping  off  your  friend. 

When  I get  back,  you’re  in  it  deep.” 

“OK,”  was  the  reply. 

His  final  word  alive. 

1 


'Jason  Morrow,  "The  First  and  Final.”  Reproduced  by  permission. 
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compression 


in  writing,  the 
reduction  of  the 
number  of  words, 
usually  resulting  in 
an  intensification 
of  meaning 


free-verse 

poetry 


poetry  that  has  no 
particular  length, 
structure,  rhythm, 
or  rhyme  pattern 


It’s  amazing.  The  few  details  force  me,  as  a reader, 
to  fill  in  the  gaps;  but  it  sure  wasn’t  hard.  I could 
picture  the  characters,  the  store,  the  action.  It  was 
so  real.  When  you  first  told  us  about  65-word 
stories,  I didn’t  think  it  would  be  possible  to  tell  a 
complete  story  with  so  few  words.  I was  wrong. 


c ^ 

What  if  I told  you  this  story  is 
based  on  an  actual  event?  Would 
this  change  your  impression  of  it? 


^ N 

Absolutely.  That  makes  it  even  more  powerful. 

It  may  have  been  inspired  by  an  actual  event, 
but  it  could  apply  far  more  generally  to  any 
time  or  any  place.  Man,  what  a story! 


This  particular  story  reads  much  like  a poem,  doesn’t  it?  In  fact,  the  student  who 
wrote  this  story  did  choose  to  format  his  work  as  a poem.  Along  with  its  formatting, 
it  has  the  poem’s  quality  of  compression;  like  poetry,  it  says  so  very  much  in  so  few 
words.  Not  all  short  short  stories  are  formatted  like  free-verse  poetry,  but  they  all 
must  be  tightly  structured  and  full  of  meaning.  Short  short  stories  expect  an 
audience  of  active  readers — readers  who  are  ready  to  make  inferences  and  fill  in  the 
blanks  where  writers  have  only  hinted  at  things. 


O 


In  the  Readings  section  of  the  Appendix,  on  page  168,  you’ll  find  three  more 
examples  of  short  short  stories  written  by  high  school  students.  Two  are  formatted  as 
prose,  one  as  a poem.  Read  them  now  to  get  an  idea  of  how  intense  this  type  of 
literature  can  be.  But  don’t  feel  that  your  story  has  to  be  at  all  similar  to  these 
stories.  Be  original. 


The  Importance  Fiction 


8.  Writing  an  entire  story  in  only  65  words  is  sure  to  be  challenging,  but  it’s  a 
wonderful  exercise  for  developing  discipline  in  writing.  It  forces  you  to  focus  on 
your  task,  your  purpose,  and  your  audience  and  to  pare  away  every  other 
consideration.  The  best  writers  learn  to  weigh  each  individual  word;  this  way, 
each  word  counts  for  a great  deal. 

Now  it’s  your  turn.  After  reading  the  other  three  short  short  stories  in  the 
Appendix,  try  your  hand  at  writing  your  own  story.  Your  rough  draft  may  very 
well  be  far  longer  than  65  words;  be  sure  to  revise  and  edit  until  you  reach  the 
maximum  length. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  136. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  2A,  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  1 . 


GOING  FURTHER 


If  you  think  that  writing  short  short  stories  is  just  an 
exercise  for  an  English  language  arts  class,  you  may  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  very  short  works  of  this  sort  are 
currently  in  vogue.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  Internet, 
which  has  led  editors  to  look  for  shorter  works  that  are 
easily  read  on  a computer  screen.  Whether  it’s  “flash 
fiction” — which  is  a term  often  used  for  stories  of  300  to 
1000  words — or  “micro  fiction”— which  usually  indicates 
stories  of  10  to  300  words— many  writers  are  creating 
short  short  stories  these  days. 

To  learn  more  about  flash  and  micro  fiction,  use  either  or  both  of  these 
expressions  as  search  terms  on  an  Internet  search  engine  and  see  what  you  turn 
up.  Remember,  writing  shorter  works  isn’t  necessarily  easier;  it  just  means  you 
have  to  be  a lot  more  precise  than  you  otherwise  would  be.  It’s  an  excellent 
practice  if  you  tend  to  ramble  when  you  write. 


Now  that  you’ve  considered  the  importance  of  short  stories  and  have  actually 
written  a short  short  story  of  your  own,  it’s  time  to  turn  your  attention  to  where 
short  stories  come  from.  You’ll  be  doing  this  in  the  next  lesson. 


A successful  book  is  not  made  of  what  is  in  it, 
but  what  is  left  out  of  it. 


—Mark  Twain 
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e^n  2:  6tories  and  Their  Origins 


fiction 


literature  created 
principally  by  the 
imagination 


non-fiction 


literature  that 
deals  with  factual 
information  and 
actual  events 


a story  consisting 
of  a series  of 
events — usually 
arranged  in 
chronological  order 


folklore 


the  collection  of 
stories,  tales,  and 
legends  particular 
to  a cultural, 
community, 
religious,  or  family 
group 


Traditional  Narratives 

You’ve  no  doubt  been  aware  for  a long  time  of  the  division  of  prose  literature  into 
works  of  fiction  and  non-fiction,  and  you  probably  know  that  short  stories  are 
classified  as  fictional  works.  But  are  all  stories  entirely  works  of  the  imagination? 

The  fact  is  that  telling  and  listening  to  stories  is  an  activity  that  probably  goes  back 
as  far  as  the  origins  of  speech.  Originally,  most  stories  would  likely  have  been  simple 
narratives  relating  real  occurrences — a successful  hunt,  perhaps,  or  a hair’s-breadth 
escape  from  a predatory  animal.  Over  time,  and  after  many  retellings,  such  stories 
would  have  become  embellished,  exaggerated,  and  expanded;  some  of  them  would 
eventually  become  part  of  the  folklore  of  the  people  who  told  them. 

Surprisingly,  perhaps,  this  tradition  of  creating,  communicating,  and  passing  down 
stories  still  plays  an  important  role  in  people’s  lives,  even  in  our  high-tech,  electronic 
world.  The  tradition  of  the  oral  story  is  alive  and  very  healthy  in  the  early  twenty-first 
century.  Most  people  tell  and  listen  to  oral  stories  every  day— to  explain  their  ideas  and 
actions  (“Look,  Dad,  I’ll  tell  you  exactly  what  happened  and  why  I couldn’t  get  home 
earlier.”),  to  entertain  friends  (“And  Cory  was  so  scared  that  when  the  cop  asked  him 
his  name,  he  gave  mine  instead  of  his  own!”),  and  for  many  other  reasons. 


Stories  fall  into  a wide  range  of  categories.  Here  are  a few  types  with  which  you’re 
probably  familiar. 

Anecdotes  and  Folktales 

Doubtless  you  tell  anecdotes  every  day;  whenever  you  relate  an 
event  from  home  or  school  or  tell  a joke,  that’s  what  you’re  doing. 

You’re  probably  also  very  familiar  with  folktales,  even  if  you  don’t 
consciously  think  much  about  them.  If  you  were  brought  up  with 
stories  like  “Hansel  and  Gretel,”  “Cinderella,”  and  “Little  Red 
Riding  Hood” — or  their  equivalents  in  other  cultural  traditions— 
this  sort  of  traditional  story  has  likely  helped  shape  your  ideas  and 
values  on  a variety  of  matters  to  a far  greater  extent  than  you’re 
aware. 

Writing  Folder  Suggestion  2B 

If  your  family’s  background  is  different  from  what  can,  perhaps,  be  called 
“mainstream”  North  American  culture,  think  of  a few  of  the  folktales  with 
which  you  were  brought  up.  Are  they  much  like  those  identified  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  or  can  you  see  important  differences?  What  are  some  of  the  stories 
you  particularly  remember?  What  lessons  or  morals  do  they  teach?  What 
recurring  themes  or  ideas  do  you  see  in  them?  Why  do  you  think  they’ve  become 
imbedded  in  your  family’s  culture? 


Modern-Day  Legends 


OK,  I can  see  how  folktales 
have  played  a part  in  shaping 
my  values,  but  not  those 
narrative  forms — like  myths, 
legends,  and  fables.  Maybe 
they  did  in  the  old  days,  but 
not  anymore. 


Don’t  be  so  sure.  Some 
traditional  types  of  orally 
transmitted  narratives  are 
still  very  much  a part  of  our 
lives,  even  though  their 
appearance  may  have 
altered  somewhat.  A good 
example  is  the  urban  legend. 


a supposedly  true 
story  that  is  passed 
from  person  to 
person  and  place 
to  place  in  today’s 
society 


Many  sociologists  point  to  what  they  call  urban  legends  as  a modern-day  version  of 
this  traditional  type  of  folklore.  In  all  probability,  you’ve  looked  at  urban  legends  in 
past  English  language  arts  courses.  These  legends  are  stories  that  people  tell,  fully 
believing  them  to  be  true;  but  somehow  they  always  happened  to  a friend  of  a friend 
or  somebody  in  Toronto— or  was  it  New  York  or  Chicago?  The  truth  is  that  these 
modern-day  legends  can  never  be  pinned  down — probably  because  they  never  really 
happened. 
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Following  are  two  examples  of  urban  legends.  Have  you  heard  them  before?  Read 
them  over  and  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow  them. 


The  driver  of  a cement  mixer,  who  happened  to  be  driving  down  his  own  street,  noticed  an 
unfamiliar  car  in  his  driveway.  Being  the  jealous  sort,  he  stopped  and  peeked  through  a 
living-room  window,  where  he  saw  his  wife  with  a man  he  didn’t  know.  Jumping  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  wife  was  having  an  affair,  the  enraged  husband  poured  a load  of  cement 
through  the  car  window — only  to  discover  later  that  his  wife  had  just  bought  the  car  as  a 
birthday  gift  for  him.  The  man  inside  was  the  car  salesman  who’d  delivered  it. 

In  some  large  city  (the  location  varies  with  the  telling)  maintenance  workers,  while 
inspecting  the  sewers,  were  attacked  (and  eaten?)  by  an  alligator.  It  seems  someone 
had  flushed  a pet  baby  alligator  down  the  toilet;  it  grew  and  grew  in  the  city’s  sewer 
system,  where  it  still  lurks  looking  for  victims. 


1.  Why  do  you  think  this  sort  of  urban  legend  continues  to  be  a popular  form  of 
story  in  our  modern,  sophisticated  society? 

2.  Do  you  know  other  urban  legends?  If  so,  write  out  one  of  your  favourites. 


GOING  FURTHER 


There  are  a good  many  websites  devoted  to  urban  legends.  If  you’re  interested  in 
this  phenomenon — which  is,  after  all,  simply  a modern  extension  of  an  age-old 
tradition  of  storytelling — run  a search  and  see  what  you  can  turn  up. 

If  you  take  the  time  to  read  some  of  the  legends  you  discover,  you  may  be 
surprised  to  find  some  that  you’d  heard  before — and  thought  they  were  true. 


Section  1:  The  Importance  of  Fiction 


I 


a simple  story,  told 
to  teach  a lesson  or 
moral,  that 
frequently  involves 
animals  that  talk 
and  act  like 
humans 


3.  Are  you  surprised  to  learn  that  some  of  the  stories  you’d  been  assured  really 
happened  to  someone  are,  in  fact,  urban  legends?  If  so,  how  do  you  feel  now 
that  you  know  that  these  stories  are  most  likely  pure  works  of  fiction? 


Fables 


Fables  have  long  been  a popular  method  by  which  society  imparts  values  it 
considers  important  to  the  next  generation.  You  probably  grew  up  knowing  a number 
of  popular  fables — stories  in  which  animals  frequently  talk  and  which  are  intended 
to  teach  a lesson  or  moral.  If  you  grew  up  in  an  English-speaking  household,  for 
example,  “The  Tortoise  and  the  Hare”  is  a story  you  likely  know  well. 

4.  If  you’re  familiar  with  the  fable  “The  Tortoise  and  the  Hare,”  use  it  to  answer 
the  following  questions.  If  your  cultural  or  ethnic  background  has  exposed  you 
to  different  fables,  select  one  of  the  most  popular  ones  you  can  think  of  and  base 
your  responses  to  the  question  on  it. 

a.  What  moral  does  the  fable  teach? 

b.  What  values  do  you  see  as  underlying  this  moral? 

c.  Why  do  you  think  this  fable  has  become  embedded  in  the  culture  in  which 
you  grew  up? 

d.  Can  you  see  any  possible  negative  aspects  of  the  fable  and  the  lesson  it 
teaches?  Explain  your  response. 
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a simple  story,  told 
to  teach  a lesson  or 
moral,  that 
frequently  involves 
animals  that  talk 
and  act  like 
humans 


Telling  a Good  Story 


The  kinds  of  stories  (anecdotes,  fables,  folktales, 
urban  myths,  and  so  on)  you’re  looking  at  in  this 
lesson  are  most  often  transmitted  orally;  they’re 
informal,  short,  and  entertaining,  but  they  aren’t 
often  great  literature.  Still,  they’ve  managed  to 
captivate  audiences,  in  some  cases  for  hundreds 
or  even  thousands  of  years. 


Have  you  ever  noticed— no  doubt  you  have— how 
some  people  can  tell  a story  or  joke  so  well  while 
others  simply  can’t  seem  to  do  it  at  all?  Have  you 
ever  thought  about  what  makes  a good  storyteller? 
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I 


5.  a.  Do  you  know  anyone  who’s  a particularly  good  storyteller?  If  so,  what  makes 
this  individual’s  stories  so  compelling? 

Think  about  the  skills  people  need  to  hold  the  attention  of  their  listeners  as 
they  weave  their  tales.  Make  a list  of  the  qualities  you  think  a good  storyteller 
needs.  If  possible,  work  on  your  list  with  a study  partner. 

b.  How  good  a storyteller  are  you?  Do  people  listen  when  you  start  in  on  a 
lengthy  joke  or  anecdote,  or  do  they  tend  to  drift  away  and  lose  interest?  If 
the  latter  is  the  case,  think  about  the  list  you  made  when  responding  to  the 
preceding  question;  try  to  suggest  two  or  three  things  you  could  do  to 
improve  your  oral  storytelling  skills. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  137. 


GOING  FURTHER 


While  some  people  seem  to  be  natural  storytellers,  most  of  the  skills  involved  in 
holding  the  attention  of  a listening  audience  with  a good  story  can  be  learned.  To 
dig  more  deeply  into  the  skills  of  the  storyteller,  turn  to  your  English  Language 
Arts  30-1  Interactive  Multimedia  CD-ROM  and  watch  Parts  1,  2,  and  3 of  the 
segment  titled  “Storytelling.”  You’ll  see  a high  school  student  learn  how  to  tell 
good  campfire  stories  to  children  at  a summer  camp— an  unforgiving  audience  if 
ever  there  was  one! 


A Great  Canadian  Storyteller 


The  best  way  to  discover  what  makes  for  a 
good  storyteller  is  to  listen  to  one  in  action. 
One  of  the  most  popular  professional 
storytellers  in  Canada  today  is  Stuart  McLean. 
His  stories  are  always  presented  live  in  front  of 
sold-out  audiences  all  over  Canada.  They’re 
recorded  and  aired  on  the  popular  CBC  radio 
show  The  Vinyl  Cafe. 

McLean’s  stories  feature  the  following 
characters: 

• Dave — owner  of  the  world’s  smallest 
record  shop 

• Morley— Dave’s  ever-patient  wife 


• Sam  and  Stephanie— their  children 


PENGUIN  GROUP  (CANADA) 

Stuart  McLean — A Canadian  Storyteller 


Section  1:  The  Importance  of  Fiction 


You’ll  soon  be  invited  to  listen  to  “Emil”— one  of  Stuart  McLean’s  many  extended 
anecdotes.  It’s  on  the  English  Language  Arts  30-1  Audio  CD.  Before  turning  to  your 
CD,  however,  turn  to  page  169  in  the  Readings  section  of  the  Appendix,  where  you’ll 
find  a printed  version  of  “Emil.”  Read  only  the  first  eight  paragraphs— as  far  as  the 
clause  “but  the  thing  about  a successful  lie  is  not  going  too  far.” 

When  you’ve  read  these  paragraphs,  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

6.  How  would  you  describe  Stuart  McLean’s  style?  Consider  such  aspects  as 

vocabulary  level,  sentence  length,  figurative  devices  (such  as  metaphor,  simile, 
and  hyperbole),  difficulty  level,  and  general  tone. 


Those  terms  should  all  be  familiar  to  you  from  past 
courses.  If  you’re  not  sure  of  any,  check  them  out  in  the 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 
You’ll  be  reviewing  all  these  terms  later  in  this  course. 


7.  From  what  you’ve  read  so  far,  what  do  you  predict  will  happen  in  the  rest  of  the 
story?  Will  Morley,  for  example,  find  the  person  responsible  for  taking  her  plants? 

8.  What  do  you  think  of  Dave?  Does  he  remind  you  of  anyone  from  real  life  or  of  a 
character  on  TV  or  film?  Explain. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  138. 


Now  listen  to  a live  oral  rendition  of  Stuart  McLean’s  story  in  its  entirety.  You’ll  find 
it  on  the  English  Language  Arts  30-1  Audio  CD;  the  track  is  titled  “Emil.”^  As  you 
listen,  ask  yourself  what  it  is  about  McLean’s  storytelling  technique  that  has  made 
him  so  popular.  When  you’ve  finished  listening,  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 

9.  Do  you  think  that  Stuart  McLean  is  a good  storyteller?  What  characteristics  of 
good  storytellers  does  he  demonstrate  in  his  oral  rendering  of  “Emil”? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  138. 


' Stuart  McLean,  “Emil.”  in  Vinyl  Cafe  Stories  (Toronto:  Vinyl  Cafe  Productions,  n.d.).  Reproduced  by  permission. 
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As  you’ve  seen,  the  entire  written  version  of  “Emil”  appears  beginning  on  page  169 
in  the  Readings  section  of  the  Appendix.  Find  the  selection  again  and  finish  reading 
this  version.  Then  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

10.  When  you  read  the  complete  text  of  the  story  “Emil,”  undoubtedly  you  noticed 
that  there  are  many  differences  between  the  printed  story  and  the  live  radio 
version. 

a.  Suggest  a reason  why  the  two  versions  are  so  different. 

b.  One  of  the  more  significant  differences  in  the  two  versions  is  with  the 
concluding  paragraphs.  Here  are  the  two  endings. 


Printed  Text 

Live  Radio  Version 

When  she  finishes,  she  will  lift  the 
watering  can  she  has  carried  all  the 
way  from  home  and  drain  the  last  of  it 
onto  the  dry  soil.  Then  she  will  button 
her  sweater  and  set  off  down  the 
street,  savouring  the  thin  chill  of  the 
night  air,  the  feel  of  earth  on  her 
fingers. 

1 

. . . Thinking  about  something  she  had  | 

read  by  Rohinton  Mistri,  something 
about  that  fine  line  between 
compassion  and  foolishness,  kindness 
and  weakness,  wondering  always 
about  how  firm  to  stand,  how  much  to 
bend. 

I 

(1)  Which  of  the  two  endings  do  you  think  is  the  more  effective?  Give 
reasons  for  your  response. 

(2)  Do  you  find  that  the  other  ending  is  also  effective?  In  what  ways  is  it 
also  a good  way  to  finish  the  story  “Emil”? 


11.  What  do  you  think  happened  to  Emil?  Write  a continuation  of  McLean’s  story  in 
which  Emil  reappears  in  the  lives  of  Dave  and  Morley.  Your  continuation  should 
be  at  least  two  pages  long.  As  much  as  possible,  try  to  write  in  the  same 
humorous  style  as  Stuart  McLean. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  138. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  2A,  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  2. 


Section  1 : The  Importance  of  Fiction 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  2C 


Most  families  and  communities  have  stories 
of  their  own.  For  example,  the  time  when  Aunt 
Lucille  was  kicked  by  the  cow,  or  when  old 
Mr.  Nesbitt  survived  two  nights  in  his  car,  lost 
in  a blizzard.  Think  of  a family,  neighbourhood, 
or  community  story  you  know  and  write  it 
down.  Try  to  make  it  as  interesting  as  you  can; 
don’t  be  afraid  to  exaggerate  a bit. 


Before  you  begin  to  write,  remember  that  whenever  you  undertake  to 
communicate,  you  should  have  an  intended  audience  in  mind.  Who  your 
audience  is  will — along  with  your  purpose  and  the  overall  context— determine 
the  style  and  content  of  your  communication. 


Remember,  too,  what  you  learned  about  voice  in  Module  1.  Try  not  to  fall  into 
the  artificial,  stilted  style  of  writing  that  you  may  have  developed  for  school 
assignments  over  the  years — what  some  critics  have  colourfully  termed 
“constipated  writing.”  If  it  helps,  use  Stuart  McLean’s  relaxed  style  as  a model— 
always,  of  course,  bearing  your  purpose  and  audience  in  mind.  But  don’t  forget 
that  ultimately  your  authentic  voice  must  be  your  own. 


Now  that  you’ve  explored  where  stories  come  from,  it’s  time  to  take  the  plunge  and 
enter  into  fictional  worlds.  Lesson  3 will  help  you  take  the  plunge. 
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Fictional  Worlds 

Stories,  whether  they’re  realistic 
or  fantastic,  serious  or  purely 
entertaining,  plausible  or  entirely 
unbelievable,  invite  readers  into  a 
whole  new  world — a fictional  world. 

Whenever  you  sit  down  to  read,  listen 
to,  or  view  a story,  you’re  asked  to 
temporarily  withdraw  your  conscious 
attention  from  the  real  world  around 
you  and  enter  into  another  one 
created  by  the  storyteller. 

The  world  you  enter  when  you  begin 
a story  can  be  very  much  like  the  real 
one — perhaps  even  identical. 

Sometimes,  however,  it’s  a 
dramatically  different  world  and  a 
different  time.  It  could  be  the  world  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  medieval  Europe, 
or  the  pioneer  period  in  Canada.  Or 
perhaps  it  could  even  be  a world 
that’s  entirely  the  creation  of  the 
writer — the  world  as  that  person  thinks  it  might  be  a thousand  years  from  now  on 
a planet  in  a different  galaxy.  Maybe  it’s  an  invented  world  not  set  in  any  particular 
time  or  space— a fantasy  world  created  by  the  writer  out  of  his  or  her  imagination. 
But  whether  you’re  reading  a realistic  work  set  in  the  world  as  you  know  it,  a work 
of  historical  fiction,  a science-fiction  story,  or  a work  of  pure  fantasy,  you’re  being 
asked  to  accept  someone  else’s  fictional  world  for  as  long  as  the  story  lasts. 


Have  you  ever  considered  how  story  writers  and 
storytellers  get  their  audiences  to  accept  their 
fictional  worlds— and  how  they  can  quickly  cue 
them  into  the  sorts  of  worlds  they’ve  created? 
You’re  no  doubt  so  used  to  reading,  watching, 
and  listening  to  fictional  works  that  you  take  this 
process  for  granted;  but  establishing  a story’s 
world  is  really  quite  an  accomplishment. 


The  Importance  Fiction 


Turn  now  to  page  174  of  the  Readings  section  of  the  Appendix  and  read  only  the 
first  four  paragraphs  of  the  short  story  “Harrison  Bergeron”  by  the  American  writer 
Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr.  After  reading  the  first  four  paragraphs,  respond  to  the  following 
questions. 

1.  In  two  or  three  sentences  describe  the  fictional  world  into  which  Vonnegut 
invites  his  readers. 


2.  What  first  cued  you  to  the  fact  that  this  was  a world  unlike  your  own— a world 
that  would  require  you  to  use  your  imagination  to  accept? 

Now  turn  again  to  the  Readings  section  of  the  Appendix,  page  178,  and  read  the  first 
ten  speeches  in  “Score/Score”  by  Canadian  writer  Phyllis  Gotlieb. 

3.  What  alerts  you  in  the  exchanges  you’ve  read  to  the  fact  that  again  you’re  being 
invited  into  a world  unlike  your  own? 

Now  turn  once  again  to  the  Readings  section,  page  182,  and  read  the  first  six 
paragraphs  of  “The  Dead  Child”  by  Canadian  writer  Gabrielle  Roy. 

4.  Briefly  describe  the  world  in  which  this  story  will  take  place. 


5.  Identify  a few  details  that  quickly  alerted  you  to  the  fact  that  this  would  be  a 
realistic  world — not  quite  your  own,  perhaps,  but  a familiar  world— one  you’d 
find  readily  accessible  as  a reader. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  139. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  2D 

Having  read  these  beginnings  of  three  very  different  stories,  which  world  do  you 
find  the  most  interesting  or  inviting?  Which  the  least?  Explore  why  you’ve  responded 
in  these  ways  by  referring  to  specific  details  from  the  beginnings  of  the  stories.  Refer 
as  well,  if  you  can,  to  your  own  personal  preferences  as  a reader. 


The  Importance  of  Verisimilitude 

Two  of  the  three  stories  whose  beginnings  you’ve  just  read  invited  you  into  rather 
unfamiliar  worlds.  As  a reader,  you  quickly  realized  you’d  have  to  suspend  some  of 
your  understanding  of  the  basic  rules  of  the  real  world  and  open  yourself  to  a new 
set  of  rules.  But  what  if  those  new  rules  were  too  unfamiliar?  What  if  they  flew  in 
the  face  of  what  you  know  to  be  the  way  people  think  and  behave? 
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I believable;  seeming 
I to  be  likely  or  at 
I least  possible 


the  quality  of 

I seeming  realistic— 
of  appearing  to  be 
true  and  plausible 


The  fact  is  that  even  writers  of  science  fiction  and  fantasy  have  to  ground  their 
stories  in  things  readers  can  accept  as  believable.  The  fictional  worlds  they  create 
must  be  plausible.  People  in  a story  may  be  living  thousands  of  years  in  the  future 
and  in  a distant  galaxy,  yet  they  still  must  behave  like  people.  Good  writers  always 
give  their  readers  that  feeling  of  truth  in  what  they  write— that  sense  that  “yes,  that 
sounds  like  what  someone  would  say  or  do  in  that  kind  of  situation” — if  they  want 
their  readers  to  accept  the  fictional  worlds  they  create.  This  feeling  of  truth  or 
plausibility  is  called  verisimilitude. 

6.  Return  now  to  page  174  of  the  Readings  section  of  the  Appendix  and  reread  the 
beginning  of  “Harrison  Bergeron.”  There’s  a great  deal  that  may  stretch  readers’ 
credulity  here— their  willingness  and  ability  to  believe  this  world.  Nobody 
smarter  than  anyone  else?  Nobody  better  looking?  Yet  Vonnegut  is  quite 
successful  in  drawing  his  readers  in. 

Identify  a few  details  on  this  first  page  that  help  Vonnegut  achieve 
verisimilitude — a sense  of  realism — in  his  writing. 

7.  Now  reread  the  beginning  of  “Score/Score.”  What  details  help  create 
verisimilitude  on  this  page? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  139. 


Active  Reading 

Good  writers  can  create  the  most  fantastic  fictional  worlds 
without  sacrificing  verisimilitude.  But  what  role  does  the  reader 
play  in  creating  such  fictional  worlds? 

If  you’ve  always  thought  of  reading  (or  listening  or  viewing)  as 
a passive  activity — one  in  which  you  just  sit  and  let  the  words, 
sights,  and  sounds  wash  over  you— you’ve  been  very  much 
mistaken.  All  communication  is  a two-way  street;  one  person 
creates  a message,  and  one  interprets  it.  This  fact  applies  as  much 
to  the  world  of  fiction  as  anywhere  else.  True,  it’s  the  writers  or 
storytellers  or  filmmakers  who  create  fictional  worlds — who 
speak  or  write  the  words;  but  readers,  listeners,  or  viewers  must 
imaginatively  use  this  raw  material  to  create  in  their  own  minds 
the  fictional  worlds  they  enter. 

Reading,  viewing,  and  listening  to  works  of  fiction  are  then  active,  not  passive, 
processes.  They  require  your  participation.  And  it’s  important  to  realize  that  no  two 
people  will  interpret  what  they  read,  see,  and  hear  in  just  the  same  way.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  Module  1,  your  lifetime  of  experiences,  your  family  and  community 
background,  your  nationality,  your  ethnicity,  your  genetic  code — these  and  many 
more  factors  all  contribute  to  the  way  you  interpret  what  you  read,  see,  and  hear. 
They  make  your  interpretations  unique. 


inference 


a reasonable 
conclusion  not 
actually  stated 
but  arrived  at  by 
weighing  the 
evidence 


But  it  doesn’t  end  there.  Good  readers,  viewers,  and  listeners  work  hard  at  being 
active — at  participating  as  much  as  they  can  in  the  communication  process.  Good 
readers,  for  example,  meet  writers  halfway.  They  look  through  a piece  of  literature 
first  to  determine  the  author’s  purpose.  Good  readers  will  make  inferences  and 
hypotheses  while  reading  and  then  check  to  see  if  those  inferences  and  hypotheses 
are  correct.  This  is  why  it’s  often  a good  idea  to  reread  a complicated  section  of  a 
story  to  fully  understand  it.  When  you  check  back— for  example,  to  see  if  a character 
in  a mystery  story  really  did  have  an  alibi  for  a particular  time — you’re  playing 
detective  and  being  an  active  reader.  Checking  details  and  the  accuracy  of  your 
inferences  is  a productive  way  of  reading. 

Active  reading  also  occurs  when  you  make 
connections  between  your  past  experiences  and  the 
material  you’re  reading.  When  you  find  yourself 
asking  questions  as  you  read,  you’re  also  interacting 
with  the  text.  Sometimes  you  might  disagree  with  a 
statement  and  check  it  out  with  someone  who 
knows  or  with  a second  text — another  instance  of 
active  reading. 

As  they  read,  some  active  readers  make  notes  in  the  margin  to  themselves  and  to 
the  author.  This  practice  provides  a genuine  and  a lasting  interaction  with  the  text, 
for  those  responses  are  right  there  for  these  readers  next  time  they  pick  up  the  same 
books.  Making  notes  also  forces  you,  as  a reader,  to  stay  focused  and  keep  thinking. 
(But  be  sure  the  books  belong  to  you  before  you  try  this!) 


Other  readers  find  that  asking  questions  of  themselves  and  the  text  is  a good  way  to 
work  their  way  through  complex  material.  By  asking  key  questions  and  reading  to 
answer  these  questions,  they  find  they  keep  from  getting  lost  or  bored.  The  key  in 
each  of  these  techniques  isn’t  so  much  what’s  done,  but  what  the  readers 
accomplish  by  completing  these  actions:  They  stay  actively  involved  while  reading. 

Some  people  describe  this  sort  of  active  reading  as  “making  meaning”  because 
it  requires  readers  to  participate,  along  with  writers,  in  the  process  of  creating 
meaningful  messages  out  of  black  marks  on  paper.  If  you’re  an  active 
meaning-maker  when  you  read,  you’ll  always  try  to  do  the  following: 


» Select  an  appropriate  reading  strategy. 

• Use  context  clues  to  determine  meaning. 

• Predict  future  events. 

• Ask  questions. 

• Hypothesize  explanations — and  test  your  hypotheses. 

• Make  inferences  from  things  writers  tell  you. 

• Use  reference  tools  such  as  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  to  aid  comprehension. 

Later  in  this  module,  you’ll  be  provided  with  other  strategies  that  will  enable  you  to 
better  comprehend  and  appreciate  readings. 
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Viewing  should  be  an  active  process  as  well.  When  you  watch 
movies  or  television,  do  you  make  predictions — either  to  yourself 
or  aloud— about  what  will  happen  next?  If  so,  you’re  being  an 
active  viewer.  This  goes  as  well,  of  course,  for  listening. 


8.  Study  the  list  of  strategies  you’ve  just  been  given  for  active  reading,  listening, 
and  viewing.  Then  think  of  your  own  habits— when  you  read,  when  you  watch 
TV,  movies,  or  plays,  and  when  you  listen  to  others  speaking. 


a.  How  active  a meaning-maker  are  you?  Which  strategies  do  you  regularly 
use?  If  possible,  when  assessing  yourself  as  a listener,  ask  the  opinion  of 
someone  you  know  well  and  whose  opinion  you  respect. 

b.  Suggest  a few  things  you  can  do  to  become  a more  successfully  active 
reader,  listener,  and  viewer. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  139. 


It’s  time  to  put  your  active  meaning-making  skills  to  work.  This  time,  you’ll  focus 
on  predicting. 


9.  Earlier  in  this  lesson  (twice,  in  fact)  you  read  the  beginning  of  Kurt  Vonnegut 
Jr.’s  short  story  “Harrison  Bergeron.”  Either  think  back  to  what  you  read,  or  turn 
again  to  the  Readings  section  of  the  Appendix  and  reread  the  introduction  to  the 
story  one  last  time  time. 


Based  on  the  information  this  first  page  gives  you,  tell  what  you  expect  will 
happen  in  the  rest  of  the  story.  What  ideas  might  Vonnegut  develop  in  this  work 
of  fiction?  Of  course  you  won’t  be  able  to  come  up  with  exact  details,  but  try  to 
predict  some  of  the  possibilities  that  the  clues  of  the  first  page  suggest. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  139. 


Now  the  moment  you’ve  been  waiting  for!  Turn  once  again  to  “Harrison  Bergeron” 
and  read  the  rest  of  the  story.  Allow  yourself  as  much  as  possible  to  slip  into  the 
fictional  world  the  writer  creates,  but  don’t  just  passively  accept  it.  Read  actively! 

If  you  don’t  find  Vonnegut’s  world  a convincing  one,  be  prepared  to  say  why. 


10.  How  accurate  were  your  predictions  in  the  preceding  question? 

11.  In  a paragraph  or  two  describe  the  fictional  world  of  “Harrison  Bergeron”  as  it’s 
revealed  in  the  entire  story. 


Section  1:  The  Importance  of  Fiction 


'■I'" ■ 
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12.  a.  To  what  degree  do  you  think  Kurt  Vonnegut  achieved  verisimilitude  in  this 
story?  Give  examples,  for  and  against. 

b.  To  what  degree  do  you  think  he  abandoned  an  attempt  to  achieve 
verisimilitude  in  favour  of  deliberate  exaggeration?  Give  examples  and 
suggest  reasons. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  140. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  2E 

What  are  your  own  feelings  about  the  fictional  world  of  “Harrison  Bergeron”? 
Do  you  think  the  writer  achieved  what  he  set  out  to  do  in  creating  this  world? 
What  would  you  have  done  differently  had  you  written  the  story? 


I know  what  I’d  have  done 
differently  in  that  story.  I’d 
have  had  Harrison  make 
toast  of  that  Clampers 
woman.  Then  George  would 
tear  off  his  mental  handicap 
radio  and  the  two  of  them 
would  start  a revolution! 


Well,  that  does  sound  satisfying 
at  one  level,  but  wouldn’t  the 
story  lose  its  point?  There’d  be 
no  warning  to  readers  about 
the  dangers  of  enforced 
equalization  of  people,  and 
what  believability  the  story  ever 
had  would  be  lost. 


GOING  FURTHER 


The  concept  of  verisimilitude  in  fictional  worlds  may  seem  strange  to  you.  You  may 
find  it  difficult  to  understand,  for  example,  how  in  a fantasy  or  a science-fiction  story 
set  in  an  entirely  different  world,  anything  need  seem  “realistic”  at  all.  Can’t  writers 
of  fantasy  stories  dream  up  anything  they  want  to  put  into  their  worlds? 

But  what  if  you  were  reading  a sci-fi  adventure  story,  and  every  single  time  the  hero 
got  caught  in  a dangerous  situation,  he  or  she  at  once  revealed  some  new  power  or 
technological  gadget  that  instantly  provided  a way  out?  You’d  probably  soon  throw 
the  book  away  in  disgust.  Of  course  this  is  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  that  does 
frequently  happen  on  children’s  cartoon  shows;  but  somehow,  after  a certain  age, 
viewers  and  readers  demand  more  realism— even  in  an  imaginary  world. 
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But  what’s  most  important  in  terms  of  verisimilitude  in  fictional  worlds  is  that 
human  nature  remain  believable.  Even  in  a fantasy  world,  people  must  behave 
the  way  we  expect  them  to  behave.  They  must  feel  fear,  anger,  depression,  or 
happiness  at  appropriate  moments;  they  must  respond  the  way  we  know  we’d 
respond— or  could,  perhaps,  if  we  were  just  a bit  more  courageous;  they  must 
have  believable  human  virtues  and  failings. 

Near  the  beginning  of  Phyllis  Gotlieb’s  “Score/Score,”  for  example,  the  student 
makes  mistakes  in  grammar  and  spelling,  and  the  teaching  machine  corrects 
them — in  ways  readers  recognize  at  once  from  their  own  school  days.  The  world 
Gotlieb  has  created  has  instantly  recognizable  patterns  of  human  interaction, 
and  readers  feel  comfortable  even  in  this  alien  situation. 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  here  are  three  activities  you  might  consider  trying. 

• If  you  have  any  old  comic  books,  or  a younger 
brother  or  sister  who  has  some,  dig  out  a few, 
preferably  ones  that  would  qualify  as  fantasy 
or  science  fiction.  Read  the  comics  and 
carefully  examine  the  pictures.  To  what  degree 
are  the  worlds  they  present  convincing?  To 
what  degree  do  they  lack  verisimilitude? 

• Watch  some  Saturday-morning  cartoon  shows.  Do 
any  of  them  strive  at  all  for  verisimilitude?  If  you 
know  any  young  children  who  regularly  watch  these 
shows,  ask  them  which  are  their  favourites.  Is  there  any 
relationship  between  the  believability  of  the  cartoon  worlds 
and  the  satisfaction  young  viewers  take  in  the  shows? 

• Watch  one  of  your  own  favourite  television  shows— with  a critical  eye. 
Evaluate  it  for  verisimilitude.  Now  watch  a show  you  dislike,  doing  the 
same  thing.  Is  there  a correlation  between  the  pleasure  you  take  in  the 
shows  and  their  believability? 


Section  1:  The  Importance  of  Fiction 
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onclusion 


In  Section  1,  you’ve  thought  about  fiction  and  its  role  in  conveying  truths  about  life 
and  the  human  experience.  You’ve  looked  at  a few  traditional  types  of  storytelling, 
and  you’ve  tried  your  hand  at  writing  a short  short  story  of  your  own.  The  section 
ended  with  an  examination  of  how  story  writers  (along  with  storytellers  and  those 
who  work  in  film  and  television)  invite  their  audiences  into  fictional  worlds— worlds 
that  must  be  believable  enough,  even  in  a work  of  fantasy,  to  convince  the  audience 
to  go  along  with  the  events  that  occur  in  them. 

Now  that  you’ve  thought  about  fiction  and  storytelling  in  general,  it’s  time  to  get 
into  some  of  the  practical  aspects  of  short-story  writing  in  particular.  This  is  what 
you’ll  be  doing  in  the  next  lesson. 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  2A  and  complete 
the  remaining  questions  for  this  section. 
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When  you  read  fiction,  what  sort  do  you  prefer— 
works  that  allow  you  to  escape  from  real  life  into 
a fictional  world  full  of  adventure,  romance,  and 
excitement  or  ones  that  get  you  thinking  and 
perhaps  help  you  understand  life’s  complexities  a 
bit  more  fully?  Or  perhaps  you  enjoy  both  types 
of  fiction,  depending  on  your  mood. 

Section  2 looks  at  two  different  kinds  of  short 
stories  representing  two  different  kinds  of 
literature— what’s  sometimes  called  escape  and 
interpretive  fiction.  It  also  looks  into  two  different 
ways  of  responding  to  the  fiction  you  read— 
personally  and  critically.  Your  Section  2 
Assignment  will  test  your  ability  to  distinguish 
between  different  types  of  stories  and  your  skills 
in  making  inferences  as  you  read  fiction.  It  will 
also  give  you  the  opportunity  to  respond 
personally  to  a short  story. 


The  Personal  Response 

In  Section  1 of  this  module,  you  read  the  first  page  of  the  short  story  “The  Dead 
Child”  by  Gabrielle  Roy,  and  you  responded  to  the  fictional  world  into  which  this 
page  invited  you.  Now  it’s  time  to  read  the  entire  story. 

Turn  to  page  182  of  the  Readings  section  of  the  Appendix  and  read  “The  Dead 
Child.”  As  you  read,  try  to  be  open  and  sensitive  to  the  story’s  overall  mood  and  to 
the  emotions  you  experience.  When  you’ve  finished  the  story,  respond  to  the  Writing 
Folder  suggestion  that  follows.  Normally  you  aren’t  expected  to  respond  to  every 
suggestion  for  your  folder,  but  this  time  you  should  write  an  entry  even  if  it  isn’t  one 
you  otherwise  would  have  chosen. 

Writing  Folder  Suggestion  2F 

In  a paragraph  or  two  in  your  Writing  Folder,  try  to  describe  your  personal 
reaction  to  “The  Dead  Child.”  Here  are  some  questions  to  think  about: 


• How  did  the  story  make  you  feel? 

• What  did  the  action  or  characters  in  the  story  remind  you  of? 

• What  did  you  like  about  the  story?  What  didn’t  you  like? 


O 


What  you  wrote  about  “The  Dead  Child”  in  your 
Writing  Folder  response  reflects  your  own  feelings 
on  reading  the  story,  and  these  feelings  are  unique 
to  you.  This  was  discussed  in  Module  1,  where  it 
was  pointed  out  that  such  things  as  readers’ 
cultural,  ethnic,  family,  community,  and  religious 
backgrounds,  along  with  their  own  genetic  make-up 
and  personal  experiences,  help  determine  how  they 
interpret  and  respond  to  what  they  read. 

How  did  you  respond  emotionally  to  the  description  of  Yolande’s  body  laid  out  on 
wooden  planks?  Your  response  would  likely  depend  on  your  prior  experiences  or 
knowledge.  Has  anyone  close  to  you  ever  died?  Have  you  ever  known  a child  who 
died?  What  are  your  beliefs  about  life  after  death? 

You  may  have  read  this  line  with  little  or  no  emotion;  “Her  mother,  probably,  had 
arranged  her  hair  in  the  two  very  tight  braids  that  framed  the  thin  face.  ” But  if  you 
yourself  are  a mother  or  father  who  has  experienced  the  intensity  of  the  love  a 
parent  has  for  a child,  this  image  will  likely  have  affected  you  greatly. 

The  idea  of  quietly  braiding — for  the  last  time — the  hair  of  your  dead  child  will  bring 
about  a tremendous  emotional  response  in  most  parents.  And  if  you  happen  to  be  a 
parent  who  has  actually  experienced  the  loss  of  a child,  the  impact  will  be  that  much 
greater.  A skilled  writer  like  Gabrielle  Roy  doesn’t  need  to  belabour  a point  to  create 
a vivid  image  that  will  bring  about  a dramatic  response  in  readers. 

Find  someone  who  will  take  the  time  to  read  “The  Dead  Child”  and  discuss  it  with 
you.  If  possible,  try  to  find  someone  older  or  younger  than  you  or  someone  whose 
life  experience  or  background  is  different  from  your  own.  Ask  this  person  to  retell 
the  story.  Question  your  reading  partner  about  his  or  her  responses  to  different 
aspects  of  the  story.  Then  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 

1.  How  did  your  partner’s  response  to  the  story  differ  from  your  own? 

2.  Can  you  relate  these  differences  to  variations  in  such  things  as  age,  background, 
and  life  experiences?  If  so,  explain  how. 

3.  Did  your  discussion  broaden  or  deepen  your  own  appreciation  of  “The  Dead 
Child”?  If  so,  explain  how. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  140. 


Section  2:  Reading  and  Responding  to  Short  Stories 


The  Critical  Response 


As  you  work  your  way  through  this  course,  you’ll  be 
asked  to  respond  to  the  literature  you  read  in  two 
ways:  personally  and  critically. 


Normally,  your  personal  responses  will  be  asked 
for  in  Writing  Folder  entries;  by  now  you  should 
have  a good  idea  of  what  a personal  response  is. 


A critical  response  to  a work  of  literature  is  very 
different  from  a personal  response.  When  you 
respond  critically,  you’re  expected  to  apply  the 
analytical,  rational  part  of  your  brain  rather  than  the 
creative,  emotional  side. 


For  example,  a personal-response  question  on  “The  Dead  Child”  might  ask  you  to 
describe  how  the  story  makes  you  feel,  to  discuss  something  it  suggests  to  you  about 
the  theme  or  subject  matter,  or  to  relate  an  incident  in  your  own  life  that  involved 
the  same  sorts  of  emotions.  On  the  other  hand,  a critical-response  question  might 
ask  you  to  explain  how  Gabrielle  Roy’s  use  of  descriptive  detail  contributes  to  the 
mood  of  “The  Dead  Child”  or  whether  or  not  the  narrator’s  comment  that  “.  . . the 
sense  that  haunted  us  all  . . . that  human  efforts  are  all  ultimately  destined  to  a sort 
of  failure  ...”  is  true  within  the  story’s  context.  Whenever  you  investigate  a work  of 
literature  for  such  things  as  character  development  and  motivation,  theme,  and 
conflict,  you’re  engaging  in  critical  analysis. 


critical  essay 


an  essay  that  offers 
an  analysis  of  one 
or  more  aspects  of 
a work  of  literature 
and  an  evaluation 
of  the  work’s 
impact 


When  you  answer  questions  set  up  along  lines  such  as  these,  you’re  writing  critical 
responses.  If  your  response  is  lengthy  and  structured  in  the  form  of  an  essay,  you’re 
writing  a critical  (or  analytical)  essay. 

It’s  important  not  to  confuse  personal  and  critical  responses.  Because  a personal 
response  describes  your  own  feelings  and  reactions  or  expresses  your  own  views  on 
an  issue  raised,  it  can’t  be  assessed  for  accuracy;  but  it  can  be  assessed  for  qualities 
such  as  originality,  expression,  creativity,  perceptiveness,  and  clarity. 


This  is  not,  however,  true  of  critical  responses.  If  you’re  asked  to  express  a story’s 
theme,  for  example,  or  to  explain  its  central  conflict,  don’t  fall  into  the  trap  of 
believing  that  whatever  you  say  is  fine  simply  because  that’s  the  way  you  see  it.  It’s 
true  that  every  act  of  reading  literature  requires  communication  between  writer  and 
reader,  and  it’s  also  true  that  your  response  to  what  you  read  will  be  entirely  your 
own;  but  whenever  you’re  asked  to  explain  your  interpretation  or  analysis  of  a work 
of  literature  in  a critical  response,  it’s  up  to  you  to  defend  it  by  direct  reference  to  the 
work  itself.  If  you  can’t,  or  don’t,  provide  this  defence,  and  your  interpretation  is  at 
odds  with  those  of  other  readers,  it  can  only  be  assumed  that  you  misunderstood 
what  the  writer  was  trying  to  communicate.  Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  assuming 
that  any  interpretation  is  as  good  as  any  other. 
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In  other  words,  when  you’re  doing  a 
critical  analysis  of  a work  of  fiction,  your 
ideas  will  be  either  right  or  wrong,  right? 


Far  from  it.  In  fact,  I really  enjoy 
receiving  unusual  or  fresh  ideas  on  a 
piece  of  literature  from  a student.  But 
these  sorts  of  ideas  will  be  considered 
valid  only  to  the  extent  that  they’re 
supported  by  careful,  accurate 
references  to  the  work  being  analysed. 


So  an  interpretation  is  valid  to  the 
extent  it’s  well  supported.  Is  that  it? 


Precisely.  And  the  flip  side  is  that 
even  the  most  correct  or 
conventionally  accepted  analyses  are 
worth  little  if  they’re  just  presented  as 
bald  assertions  and  not  defended. 


Now  for  some  practice  in  writing  short  critical  responses.  Remember  to  defend 
your  ideas. 

4.  Much  of  the  impact  of  “The  Dead  Child”  is  due  to  Gabrielle  Roy’s  use  of  sensory 
detail  in  her  descriptions— that  is,  details  that  appeal  to  readers’  five  senses.  Give 
examples  of  Roy’s  descriptive  details  and  explain  the  mood  they  help  create. 

5.  Irony  is  a concept  that  should  be  familiar  to  you  from  past  English  language  arts 
courses.  Explain  the  irony  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  story. 

A scent  I have  not  much  liked  since  the  long  ago  June  when  I 
went  to  that  poorest  of  villages — to  acquire,  as  they  say,  experience. 


6.  It’s  been  said  that  “The  Dead  Child”  is  a story  that  explores  the  contrasting  states 
of  innocence  and  experience.  With  references  to  the  story  itself,  show  how  this 
assertion  is  true. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2 Lesson  1 on  page  141 


Whenever,  in  this  or  in  future  English  language  arts  courses,  you’re  asked  a question 
on  a text  you’ve  read,  heard,  or  viewed,  make  sure  you’re  clear  about  whether  it’s  a 
personal  response  that’s  being  asked  for  or  a critical  one,  and  structure  your  answer 
accordingly. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Gabrielle  Roy  (1909-1983)  is  one  of  Canada’s  most  beloved  and  admired  writers. 
A Francophone  born  and  raised  in  Manitoba,  Gabrielle  Roy  went  on  to  become 
internationally  famous  for  her  sensitive,  compelling  stories  and  novels. 

If  you  enjoyed  “The  Dead  Child”  and  would  like  to  read  more  of  Gabrielle  Roy’s 
works,  your  librarian  is  sure  to  be  able  to  help  you.  If  you’d  like  to  learn  about 
her  life  and  writings,  you’ll  turn  up  a good  number  of  sites  dedicated  to  this 
famous  Canadian  writer  with  an  Internet  search. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  thought  about  the  difference  between  personal  and  critical 
responses  to  texts — especially  to  works  of  fiction  like  short  stories.  In  the  next 
lesson,  you’ll  begin  to  analyse  works  of  fiction  according  to  how  accurately  and 
honestly  they  reflect  reality  and  what  they  have  to  say  about  the  human  experience. 


esson  2;  Escape  Fiction  and  Interpretive 
Fiction 


Two  Types  of  Fiction 


escape  fiction 


fiction  intended 
chiefly  to  entertain, 
providing  little  or 
no  insight  and 
usually  emphasizing 
plot  and  action 


interpretive 

fiction 


fiction  intended 
both  to  entertain 
and  to  offer  some 
insight  into  human 
nature  or  society 


English  language  arts  teachers 
have  traditionally  often  divided 
works  of  fiction  into  two 
categories:  escape  fiction  and 
interpretive  fiction. 

The  distinction  between  these 
two  types  of  literature  can  be 
shown  clearly  with  the  aid  of 
a chart. 


I 

I 
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Escape  Fiction 

!3 

Interpretive  Fiction 

• helps  readers  escape  from  the  problems 
of  the  real  world 

• is  meant  to  give  readers  pleasure 

• provides  a false  or  illusionary  view  of  life 

• takes  readers  deeper  into  the  real  world  \ 

and  its  troubles  | 

i 

• is  meant  to  give  readers  pleasure  and  an  \ 

increased  understanding  of  life  | 

• tries  to  clear  up  illusions  and  depict  | 

reality  honestly  | 

This  distinction  requires  a bit  of  explanation.  First,  it’s  important  to  remember  that 
' all  fiction,  whether  escape  or  interpretive,  is  meant  to  give  readers  pleasure; 

otherwise  very  few  people  would  bother  to  read  it.  Interpretive  fiction,  though,  goes 
j beyond  mere  entertainment;  it  offers  significant  insight  into  human  life  as  well.  In 

' other  words,  to  the  degree  that  a work  is  truly  interpretive,  its  insight  won’t  be  some 

' commonplace  and  generally  accepted  moral  or  adage.  Rather,  it  will  be  an  unusual 

and  thought-provoking  viewpoint  that  should  make  readers  think  and  question  their 
own  ideas. 

Second,  bear  in  mind  that  this  escape/interpretive  distinction  isn’t  cut  and  dried.  It’s 
really  a matter  of  degree.  For  this  reason,  today  many  teachers  no  longer  use  these 
; two  terms;  they  don’t  want  to  give  students  the  idea  that  every  work  of  fiction  they 

i encounter  can  be  neatly  pigeonholed.  So  as  not  to  fall  into  this  trap,  you  should 

think  of  the  escape/interpretive  distinction  as  a scale  or  continuum  along  which  you 
I can  place  the  works  of  fiction  you  read. 

i 


It’s  not  always  easy  to  determine  where  on  this  scale  to  place  a work  of  fiction. 
Sometimes  an  escapist  story  masks  itself  as  interpretive  by  appearing  to  say 
something  serious  about  life.  At  other  times  you  might  be  convinced  that  an 
interpretive  story  you’ve  just  read  must  be  essentially  escapist  because  you  found  it 
exciting  or  suspenseful.  What  you  should  do  in  such  cases  is  ask  yourself  questions 
such  as  these: 

• How  honest  is  the  story  in  depicting  life?  Are  there  last-minute  escapes  and  an 
unlikely  happy  ending,  or  do  things  work  out  in  a truly  believable  manner? 

• Is  what  the  story  says  about  human  life  a commonplace  idea  or  a moral;  or  is 
it  a new  and  unusual  insight  that  makes  you  think? 


• Does  the  story  rely  heavily  on  things  like  suspense  and  excitement  to  keep 
readers  interested,  or  are  there  better  reasons  to  keep  reading? 
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• Are  characters  like  real,  believable  human  beings,  with  good 
qualities  and  bad;  or  are  there  heroes  and  villains,  good  guys 
and  bad  guys? 

• When  you’ve  finished  the  story,  does  it  leave  you  with  a warm,  cozy, 
sentimental  feeling  of  happiness;  or  do  you  think  that  yes,  that’s  just  the  way 
life  really  does  work — even  though  you  wish,  perhaps,  that  it  didn’t? 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

1.  Tell  approximately  where  on  the  escape/interpretive  scale  you’d  place  these  two 
stories: 

• “The  Dead  Child”  • “Harrison  Bergeron” 

2.  For  each  of  these  stories,  explain  why  you  placed  it  where  you  did  on  the 
escape/interpretive  scale. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  141. 


So  let  me  get  this 
straight.  What  this  all 
boils  down  to  is  that 
interpretive  fiction  is 
good  and  escape  fiction 
is  bad.  Am  I right? 


Not  at  all!  A good  deal  of 
escape  literature  is  skilfully 
written  and  can  provide 
wonderful  entertainment. 
Sinking  into  a good  suspense 
novel  or  mystery  story  is  one 
of  life’s  great  pleasures;  and 
few  would  deny  that  it’s 
healthy  to  escape  from  the  real 
world  and  its  problems  once  in 
a while.  I know  I like  to  do  it. 


You  mean  you  like  to 
read  trash,  Ms.  Kim? 


Absolutely  not!  But  sometimes  I enjoy  good 
escape  literature.  What’s  important,  though,  is 
that  you  be  aware  of  when  you’re  escaping  and 
when  you’re  confronting  reality.  Don’t  be  fooled 
into  thinking  that  some  romance  or  adventure 
story — no  matter  how  skilfully  written — in  which 
it’s  proven  once  again  that  love  conquers  all  or 
that  crime  doesn’t  pay,  is  saying  something 
meaningful  about  life.  Such  stories  are  meant 
purely  to  entertain,  and  they’re  harmful  when 
they’re  confused  with  life  as  it  really  is. 
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Escape  and  Interpretive  Fiction  in  the  Media 


Reading  maketh  a full  man,  conference  a ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man. 

—Sir  Francis  Bacon  (1561-1626) 


Just  as  short  stories  and  novels  can  be  classified  as  having  been  written  either  to 
take  readers  away  from  the  real  world  and  entertain  them  (escape  literature)  or  to 
take  them  deeper  into  the  real  world  and  broaden  their  awareness  of  life  and  people 
(interpretive  literature),  so  can  many  of  the  TV  shows  and  movies  you  watch. 

3.  With  a partner  or  a small  group,  generate  a list  of  TV  shows  and  movies  that 
you’ve  watched  recently.  These  works  should  tell  stories;  don’t  select  things  like 
news  or  variety  programming.  Make  sure  that  your  list  contains  at  least  twenty 
items. 

Discuss  each  show  or  film  in  turn  and  determine  whether  it’s  escapist  or 
interpretive.  You  may  wish  to  suggest  that  some  works  are  a bit  of  both— that  is, 
that  they  fall  somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the  scale.  When  this  happens,  try  to 
decide  which  side  of  the  centre  line  the  work  falls  on;  use  the  criteria  you’ve 
been  given  earlier  in  this  lesson  to  help  you  decide. 

In  your  notebook,  copy  out  a chart  like  the  one  that  follows  and  use  it  to  respond 
to  this  question.  It’s  been  started  for  you. 


Show  or  Film 

Escape  or  Interpretive 

„ , 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2;  Lesson  2 on  page  142. 
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Two  Types  of  Reader 


Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed 
and  digested:  that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts,  others  to  be  read, 
but  not  curiously,  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention. 

—Sir  Francis  Bacon 


Just  as  there  are  two  broad  categories  of  fiction,  so  are  there  two  types  of  reader: 

• readers  who  can  enjoy  only  escape  fiction 

• readers  who  have  learned  to  enjoy  interpretive  fiction  as  well  as  escape 
literature 


Readers  in  the  first  category,  whenever  they  read  a story  or  novel,  tend  to  insist  on 
things  like 


an  exciting  plot 

a sympathetic  hero 

a nasty  villain 

a happy  ending 

a reinforcement  of  their  own  beliefs  about  life— for 
example,  that  good  always  triumphs  over  evil,  that  hard 
work  is  always  rewarded,  or  that  true  love  always  prevails 


Readers  in  the  second  category,  when  they  read  a work  of  fiction,  often  look  for  ' 
something  that  makes  them  think,  causes  them  to  reconsider  their  own  preconceived) 
ideas,  and  leaves  them  feeling  that  they’ve  somehow  grown  because  of  what  they’ve  j 
read.  Again  it  should  be  stressed  that  this  sort  of  reader  can  still  enjoy  a good  escape  ] 
story  now  and  then — but  not  as  steady  fare.  ' 
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Writing  Folder  Suggestion  2G 


In  your  Writing  Folder,  assess  yourself  as  a reader.  Use  the  following  questions 
as  guides: 

• What  sort  of  reader  are  you? 

• How  would  you  characterize  yourself  according  to  the  preceding 
descriptions? 

• What  sorts  of  fiction  do  you  like  to  read  most?  Elaborate. 

• What  sorts  do  you  dislike?  Explain  why. 


The  type  of  reading  you  like  most  is  ultimately  a matter  of  personal  taste,  but 
factors  like  your  experience  and  maturity  as  a reader  also  come  into  play.  Just  as 
young  children  first  drink  milk,  then  eat  purees  and  sauces,  and  finally  move  on 
to  food  with  more  substance  to  it,  so  can  readers  develop  in  their  reading  tastes.  If 
you’re  someone  who  hasn’t  yet  developed  a taste  for  good  interpretive  literature, 
perhaps  this  course  will  help  you  along. 

What  Kind  of  Viewer  Are  You? 


Just  as  there  are  at  least  two  different  types  of  readers,  so  too  are  there  different 
kinds  of  viewers.  To  determine  the  kind  of  viewer  that  you  are,  do  the  following. 
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4.  Make  a list  of  the  last  ten  movies  you’ve  seen.  These  can  include  films  you’ve 
seen  in  the  theatre,  on  television,  or  on  video  or  DVD. 

When  you’ve  made  your  list,  identify  as  many  attributes  or  qualities  as  you  can 
that  these  films  have  in  common.  This  list  should  give  you  an  idea  of  what  it  is 
you  tend  to  look  for  in  movies.  If  you’ve  found  that  your  preferences  are  quite 
narrow,  you  may  want  to  challenge  yourself  to  expand  your  viewing  habits. 
Make  a commitment  to  watch  a film  that’s  very  different  from  your  usual  fare — 
something  you  ordinarily  wouldn’t  consider  watching.  You  may  be  surprised  at 
your  response. 


For  helpful  comments,  see  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  142. 


The  fact  is  that  most  people  go  to  the  movies  to  have  a good  time;  they  want 
excitement,  comedy,  or  romance  to  help  them  escape  reality  for  a time.  And  there’s 
nothing  wrong  with  this.  But  films,  like  written  works  of  literature,  can  offer  much 
more  than  entertainment.  Interpretive  films,  like  interpretive  stories,  can  present 
fascinating  insights  into  life  that  broaden  and  deepen  viewers’  awareness  of  the 
human  condition. 


If  you  want  to  take  a look  at  a good  interpretive  film,  the  movie  reviews  in 
newspapers  should  help  you  find  a film  that  purports  to  do  more  than  entertain;  or 
you  could  consider  browsing  in  your  local  movie-rental  outlet.  The  Internet  can  also 
help  you  select  a film.  If  you  live  in  a larger  centre,  there  may  be  outlets  that 
specialize  in  “alternative”  films  that  offer  more  than  just  entertainment;  there  may 
even  be  a theatre  that  regularly  shows  such  movies. 


You  may  find  that  if  you  really  give  a serious  film  a chance,  you’ll  come  away  with  much 
more  than  you  do  from  watching  traditional,  largely  predictable,  escapist  movies. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Have  you  ever  thought  about  the  fact  that  different  types,  or  genres,  of  movies 
have  different  conventions  that  moviegoers  expect  and  accept?  For  example,  one 
type  of  film  is  the  romantic  comedy.  Here  are  some  of  the  conventions  of 
romantic  comedies  that  viewers  expect: 

• At  first  the  male  and  female  leads  will  probably  dislike  each  other,  but 
they’ll  end  up  with  each  other  just  before  the  movie  ends. 

• There  will  be  roadblocks  on  the  path  of  true  love. 


• True  love  will  win  out  in  the  end. 
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Having  many  predictable  conventions  is  an  earmark  of  escape 
films.  Here  are  a few  other  types  of  film  that  normally  (but  not 
always)  fall  under  the  classification  of  escapist.  With  a study 
partner,  if  possible,  list  some  of  the  conventions  that  moviegoers 
expect  from  each  genre. 


horror 
fantasy 
science  fiction 
western 


action/adventure 
murder  mystery 
road  film 


Using  Questions  for  Better  Understanding 

As  you  work  through  this  module,  you  should  be  building  a repertoire  of  strategies 
that  will  help  you  become  a better  reader  (and  viewer)— one  who  can  comprehend 
and  appreciate  the  authors’  purposes,  themes,  and  effects.  No  one  strategy  works 
best  for  everybody.  You  need  to  determine  what  works  best  for  you. 




I find  that  reading  out  loud 
really  helps  me.  It  annoys 
my  sister  but  I don’t  care. 


What  helps  me  with  serious  reading  is 
taking  notes.  I use  those  yellow  stickles 
to  record  what  I’ve  found  interesting  or 
important  in  the  story.  I try  to  write 
something  for  every  paragraph.  If  I 
can’t  write  something  on  a particular 
paragraph,  that  tells  me  that  I didn’t 
read  it  well  enough.  This  really  keeps 
me  focused  on  my  reading. 


N 

Carmen,  you  need  to  review 
the  lesson  on  metacognition 
in  Module  1.  If  a particular 
approach  isn’t  working  for 
you,  you  really  should  try 
something  more  effective. 
What  other  reading 
strategies  do  you  use? 


I should  try  that.  Every  time 
I read  a complicated  story,  I 
stop  about  two  or  three 
pages  into  it  and  realize  that 
I don’t  remember  a single 
thing  I’ve  read.  And  you 
want  to  know  how  dumb  I 

am?  I keep  reading. 

V y 


^ 

What  I find  works  really  well  for  me  is  asking  questions. 

Once  I’ve  asked  myself  a series  of  good  questions,  I really 

don’t  even  need  to  answer  them.  Just  asking  the  right 

questions  helps  me  to  better  understand  what  I’m  reading. 
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Tyson  has  offered  a very  effective  reading  technique — one  from  which  most  students 
could  benefit.  Educational  philosopher  Neil  Postman  once  said  that  “In  the 
development  of  intelligence,  nothing  can  be  more  basic  than  learning  how  to  ask 
productive  questions.” 

What  does  this  mean?  What  is  a “productive  question”?  And  is  Postman  talking 
about  teachers  or  students  asking  questions? 

In  terms  of  reading,  a productive  question  is  a question  that,  if  asked  and  answered, 
will  enable  the  reader  not  only  to  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  a work  but  also  to  better 
appreciate  the  mastery  or  craft  of  the  writer.  Obviously,  it’s  the  learner  or  student 
who  must  learn  this  most  basic  of  skills. 


How  do  you  go  about  learning  how  to  ask  productive  questions?  The  first  step  is  to 
consider  every  block  of  text  (sentence  or  paragraph)  as  an  answer  to  a question. 
Then  all  you  have  to  do  is  generate  the  question  that  the  block  of  text  answers.  It’s 
sort  of  like  Jeopardy!:  The  answer  comes  first,  and  you  have  to  come  up  with  the 
question. 


For  example,  read  the  first  paragraph  of  Nadine  Gordimer’s  short  story  “Happy 
Event.”  You’ll  find  the  story  on  page  219  in  the  Readings  section  of  the  Appendix, 
but,  for  your  convenience,  the  opening  paragraph  is  reproduced  here  one  sentence  at 
a time. 


There  were  so  many  things  in  life  you  couldn’t  ever  imagine  yourself  doing,  Ella  Plaistow 
told  herself. 


5.  Now  generate  as  many  questions  as  you  can  that  you  believe  this  first  sentence 
answers  or  that  you  feel  are  questions  that  need  to  be  asked. 


Before  continuing  with  the  next  block  of  text,  compare  your  response 
with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  143. 


6.  Read  the  second  block  of  text  and  repeat  the  process  of  asking  the  questions  that, 
if  answered,  will  get  you  deeper  into  the  meaning  of  the  story. 


Once  or  twice  she  had  said  it  aloud,  too,  to  Allan.  But  mostly  it  grew,  forced  its  way  up 
out  of  the  silences  that  fell  upon  her  like  a restraining  hand  during  those  first  few  days 
after  she  had  come  home  from  the  nursing  home. 


r 


Again,  before  continuing  with  the  next  block,  compare  your  response 
with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  143. 


A 
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When  you  compared  your  own  response  with  the 
suggested  ideas  in  the  Appendix,  did  you  ask  yourself 
whether  or  not  many  of  the  questions  you  posed  are 
similar  to  those  suggested?  Is  the  process  becoming 
easier?  Do  you  think  that  your  understanding  of  the 
story  is  better  because  of  this  process? 

Now  read  the  final  block  of  text  in  the  first  paragraph, 
but  don’t  pose  any  questions  on  it  just  yet. 


It  seemed  to  burst  through  her  mouth  in  a sudden  irresistible  germination,  the  way  a 
creeper  shoots  and  uncurls  into  leaf  and  stem  in  one  of  those  films  which  telescope 
plant  growth  into  the  space  of  a few  terrifying  vital  seconds. 


If  you  read  the  suggested  responses  in  the  Appendix  for  this  story,  you  should  have 
noticed  that  a number  of  questions  were  phrased  in  such  a way  as  to  determine  the 
author’s  intent  or  intended  effect.  This  is  a questioning  habit  that  you  should  foster. 
Frequently  ask  yourself  questions  such  as  these: 

• Why  would  the  author  include  this  particular  detail  at  this  time? 

• What  does  the  author  emphasize  about  the  character  by  mentioning  this 
particular  detail? 

• What  idea,  feeling,  or  tone  does  the  author  suggest  by  including  this  particular 
detail? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  that,  if  asked  and  answered,  will  result  in  a clearer 
comprehension  of  the  story’s  purpose  and  a better  appreciation  of  the  author’s  craft. 

7.  Ask  a series  of  productive  questions  on  the  final  block  of  text  that  follow  the 
three  models  you’ve  been  given. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  143. 


Now  turn  to  the  Readings  section  in  the  Appendix,  page  219,  and  read  till  the  end  of 
the  fourth  paragraph  of  Gordimer’s  “Happy  Event.”  Then  respond  to  the  questions 
that  follow. 

8.  The  opening  sentence  of  this  story  is  “There  were  so  many  things  in  life  you 
couldn’t  ever  imagine  yourself  doing,  Ella  Plaistow  told  herself.”  Readers  are 
never  really  told  what  it  is  that  Ella  has  done  that  she  couldn’t  previously  have 
imagined;  but  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  paragraph,  they’ve  been  given  enough 
information  to  determine  this. 

a.  What  is  it  that  Ella  has  done? 

b.  How  do  you  know  she’s  done  it? 
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9.  Ella  Plaistow,  in  considering  what  she’s  done,  thinks  (in  the  second  paragraph) 
“You  start  off  as  a child,  pretending  to  think  the  blonde  doll  prettier  than  the 
brunette,  so  that  your  loved  sister  may  fall  into  the  trap  of  choosing  the  one  you 
don’t  want  for  yourself.”  What  does  this  thought  imply  about  Ella’s  view  of 
human  nature? 

10.  What  inference  can  you  make  about  the  sort  of  people  Ella  and  her  husband  are 
from  these  four  paragraphs?  What  do  they  value  or  consider  important?  Defend 
your  ideas  by  referring  directly  to  the  text. 

Now  complete  the  reading  of  “Happy  Event”  before  answering  the  following 

question. 

11.  Did  you  think  that  the  time  and  energy  you  spent  on  the  first  paragraph  helped 
you  with  understanding  the  rest  of  the  story?  Explain  your  response. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2;  Lesson  2 on  page  143. 


Asking  questions  is  a very  effective  strategy  for  coming  closer  to  the  meaning  of  a 
text.  You  may  be  concerned  that  this  will  involve  too  much  time  and  effort,  but  rest 
assured  that  this  isn’t  the  case.  Your  brain  is  an  amazing  organ;  it  can  perform 
complex  functions  extremely  quickly — if  you  train  it  and  expect  it  to  do  so.  If  you 
develop  the  habit  of  asking  questions  as  you  read  a passage,  you’ll  find  that  the 
process  will  soon  become  automatic  and  that  you’ll  actually  be  spending  very  little 
time  focused  on  the  process  itself.  But  for  now,  do  it  consciously  and  purposefully  to 
ensure  that  the  habit  takes  root. 

In  this  lesson,  you  looked  at  two  different  kinds 
of  literature  and  two  different  kinds  of  reader. 

You  then  practised  a reading  strategy  that 
involved  asking  productive  questions.  Lesson  3 
will  begin  your  study  of  short  stories  in  greater 
depth,  focusing  on  narration  or  point  of  view. 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  2A  and  complete 
the  assignment  questions  for  this  section. 
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Types  of  Narration:  Narrative  Point  of  View 


narrator 


the  teller  of  a story 


persona 


an  artificial 
character  adopted 
by  a person  to 
present  to  the 
public 


the  main  character 
in  a work  of  fiction 


In  Section  1,  when  preparing  to  write  your  short  short  story,  you  were  asked  to 
think  about  the  narrative  point  of  view  from  which  your  story  would  be  told.  This 
expression  should  be  familiar  to  you  from  past  courses,  but  in  case  you’re  a bit  rusty, 
this  lesson  will  run  through  the  essentials. 

The  teller  of  a story  is  called  the  narrator.  Sometimes  it’s  safe  to  assume  that  the 
narrator  can  be  identified  with  the  writer,  but  it’s  not  an  assumption  you  should 
automatically  make.  More  often  than  not,  a writer  will  adopt  a persona  and  tell  the 
story  from  that  person’s  point  of  view,  in  which  case  what  the  narrator  says  may  be 
very  different  from  what  the  writer  believes  and  wants  to  convey  to  the  reader.  More 
will  be  said  about  this  narrative  technique  shortly. 

When  a writer  sits  down  to  write  a story,  he  or  she  must  consciously  decide  who  the 
narrator  will  be.  Will  it  be  the  main  character  [or  protagonist),  a minor  character,  or 
some  unknown  external  observer  who  can  only  report  what  can  be  observed?  Or  will 
it  be  an  omniscient  (all-knowing)  observer  who  can  see  right  into  the  minds  of  any 
or  all  characters  in  the  story? 
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Such  decisions  are  important.  Writers  must  ask  themselves  questions  like  how  much 
they  want  their  readers  to  know,  when  they  want  it  revealed,  and  how  much  they 
want  their  readers  to  figure  out  for  themselves. 

To  use  a simple  example,  a writer  of  a murder  mystery  would  be  unlikely  to  have  an 
all-knowing  and  all-telling  omniscient  narrator,  since  this  narrator  would  likely  give 
away  the  identity  of  the  murderer  right  from  the  beginning.  Mystery-story  writers 
usually  have  narrators  more  limited  in  what  they  know  and  tell — like  the  detective 
trying  to  solve  the  case. 

The  perspective  from  which  a story  is  told  is  called  its  narrative  point  of  view  or 
sometimes  simply  its  type  of  narration.  The  chart  that  follows  lists  the  four  basic, 
most  common  narrative  points  of  view  available  to  story  writers.  (As  many  as  13 
viewpoints  have  been  distinguished,  but  you  needn’t  worry  about  distinctions  that 
subtle.) 

Examine  the  chart.  Then  read  the  discussion  that  follows  it. 


Narrative  Point  of  View 

Omniscient 

Limited 

Omniscient 

First 

Person 

Objective 

• major  character 

• minor  character 

• major  character 

• minor  character 

The  Omniscient  Point  of  View 


omniscient  point 
of  view 


a third-person  type 
of  narration  that 
allows  the  narrator 
to  relate  any  or  all 
actions,  thoughts, 
and  feelings  of 
characters 


When  a story  is  told  from  the  omniscient  point  of  view,  it’s  related  by  an 
all-knowing  narrator  who  can  see  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  any  character. 
Such  a narrator  can  tell  readers  anything  characters  say,  do,  think,  or  feel.  Here’s 
an  example  of  a passage  written  from  the  omniscient  viewpoint. 


As  he  trudged  along  the  dusty  road,  Manuel  began  to  realize  the  hopelessness  of  his 
situation.  What  could  he  do?  The  money  was  lost  and  he  had  been  responsible  for  it. 
He  felt  hot,  thirsty,  tired,  and  defeated.  Miriam,  walking  at  his  side,  understood  how 
her  companion  felt,  but,  though  just  as  tired,  hot,  and  thirsty  as  Manuel,  she  felt  an 
inner  peace. 


Note  that  omniscient  narrators,  because  they  stand  outside  the  stories  they  relate, 
always  speak  in  the  third  person— using  the  pronouns  he,  she,  and  they  when  talking 
about  characters  in  the  story. 
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a third-person 
; type  of  narration 
] according  to  which 
i the  narrator  is 
limited  to  revealing 
the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  one 
character  only 


The  Limited-Omniscient  Point  of  View 

A narrator  adopting  the  limited-omniscient  point  of 
view  also  stands  outside  the  story  and  also  speaks  in 
the  third  person.  But  the  limited-omniscient  narrator 
can  see  into  the  mind  of  only  one  character, 
describing  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  that  person. 

Sometimes  this  person  is  the  major  character  in  a 
story;  sometimes  it’s  a minor  character. 

1.  Look  back  at  the  sample  passage  used  to 

demonstrate  the  omniscient  viewpoint.  Rewrite 
the  passage  twice,  using  the  limited-omniscient 
perspective.  The  first  time  write  it  as  though  you,  the  narrator,  can  see  only  into 
the  mind  of  Manuel,  the  protagonist.  The  second  time,  assume  that  you  can  see 
only  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Miriam,  a minor  character. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2;  Lessoii  3 on  page '145. 


The  First-Person  Point  of  View 


first-person 
point  of  view 


a type  of  narration 
' in  which  a 
' character  tells  his 
or  her  own  story 
using  the  words 
/ and  we 


The  first-person  point  of  view,  as  its  name  suggests,  is  a perspective  of  a character 
within  a story,  describing  events  from  his  or  her  vantage  point.  Again,  sometimes 
such  a narrator  is  a major  character,  sometimes  a minor  one.  Of  course,  like  real 
human  beings,  first-person  narrators  have  access  only  to  their  own  thoughts  and 
feelings.  They  can  convey  what  others  are  thinking  and  feeling  only  by  the  following 
methods: 


• presenting  dialogue 
(what  characters  say) 

• relating  actions 
(what  characters  do) 

• giving  their  own  impressions 
of  what’s  going  on  inside  other 
characters’  minds 

2.  Bearing  these  methods  in  mind, 
rewrite  the  sample  paragraph 
about  Manuel  and  Miriam,  this 
time  in  the  first  person  as  though 
you  were  either  Manuel  (major 
character)  or  Miriam  (minor 
character) . 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  145. 


Section  2:  Reading  and  Responding  to  Short  Stories 


At  the  beginning  of  this  lesson,  you  were  told  that  writers  and  narrators  can’t  always 
be  identified  as  one  and  the  same.  This  is  something  that  readers  always  have  to  be 
aware  of  when  dealing  with  first-person  narration.  Since  the  narrator  in  this  situation 
is  a character  in  the  story,  he  or  she  will  have  a separate  personality  from  the 
writer’s  and  will  often  see  things  differently.  Imagine,  for  instance,  that  Kurt 
Vonnegut,  Jr.  had  decided  to  write  “Harrison  Bergeron”  from  a first-person  point  of 
view.  Think  of  what  the  story  would  have  been  like  if  Harrison  had  narrated  it.  Now 
imagine  that  Vonnegut  had  chosen  George,  with  his  mental  handicap  radio,  or  Hazel 
to  be  the  narrator.  What  if  he’d  told  the  story  in  the  voice  of  Diana  Moon  Clampers! 


c ^ 

But  none  of  those  people 
except  Harrison  could  be 
trusted.  You’d  get  a totally 


distorted  story  from  the  others. 


Exactly.  And  frequently  writers  select 
characters  as  narrators  precisely 
because  they  will  give  a one-sided  or 
prejudiced  account  of  events.  Perhaps 
they’re  blinded  by  greed  or  hatred,  or 
maybe  they’re  just  people  with  limited 
education  or  capacity  to  understand 
things — children,  for  example.  The 
writers  expect  their  readers  to  pick  up 
on  this  and  understand. 


unreliable 

narrator 


a narrator  whose 
observations 
cannot  be  trusted 


Whenever  writers  choose  as  narrator  a character  with  prejudices  or  limited 
understanding,  they’re  creating  what’s  called  an  unreliable  narrator.  As  an  active 
reader,  you  should  always  be  aware  that  perhaps  you  shouldn’t  be  accepting 
everything  the  narrator  tells  you  as  true  or  complete.  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  wrote 
all  his  Sherlock  Holmes  stories  from  the  first-person  perspective  of  a minor  character. 
Dr.  Watson,  who  was  very  limited  in  his  understanding  of  Holmes’  mystery-solving 
abilities.  Mark  Twain  wrote  Huckleberry  Finn  from  Huck’s  point  of  view.  As  an 
uneducated  boy,  Huck  didn’t  understand  everything  he  saw,  but  his  honest  reporting 
allows  readers  to  infer  the  criticism  that  Twain  was  levelling  against  the  society  Huck 
lived  in. 


innocent-eye 

narrator 


an  unreliable 
narrator  who  is 
prevented  by 
naivete  from  fully 
understanding  the 
events  narrated 


objective  point 
of  view 


a third-person  type 
of  narration  in 
which  the  narrator 
simply  records 
sights  and  sounds 
much  as  a camera 
and  microphone 
might  do 


An  unreliable  narrator,  like  Huck,  whose  perspective  is  childlike,  is  often  called  an 
innocent-eye  narrator.  Children  can  provide  writers  with  a wonderful  tool  for 
reporting  in  a matter-of-fact  manner  events  that  active  readers  find  very  disturbing. 
The  very  innocence  of  the  reporting  intensifies  the  impact  of  the  reader’s  realization 
of  what  things  are  really  like. 

The  Objective  Point  of  View 

Finally,  writers  can  adopt  an  objective  point  of  view.  Using  this  perspective, 
narrators  again  remove  themselves  from  the  story  and  relate  events  in  the  third 
person,  but  they  don’t  have  access  to  the  thoughts  or  feelings  of  any  characters.  All 
they  can  do  is  relate  events  and  describe  what  any  outside  observer  might  notice — 
for  example,  characters’  facial  expressions  and  tones  of  voice. 
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3.  For  the  last  time,  rewrite  the  passage  about  Manuel  and  Miriam,  this  time  as 
though  you  were  an  objective  narrator. 

4.  Construct  a chart  like  the  one  that  follows.  For  each  narrative  point  of  view 

(or  type  of  narration)  listed,  suggest  at  least  one  advantage  and  one  disadvantage 
story  writers  would  gain  in  using  it.  The  chart  has  been  started  for  you. 


Point  of  View 

St- 

Advantages 

Disadvantages 

Omniscient 

UJ^hiieAA  COM-  nmeal 
wJixjieAj^  tk&if  ohxstoAs. 

Limited-Omniscient — 
j Major  Character 

Limited-Omniscient — 
Minor  Character 

First  Person — 

Major  Character 

First  Person — 

Minor  Character 

First  Person — 
Unreliable  Narrator 

Objective 

5.  In  Section  1,  you  were  asked  to  write  a short  short  story.  Think  about  the 

narrative  point  of  view  you  used.  Is  it  effective?  Could  you  have  used  a different 
one?  If  so,  what  would  the  impact  be  on  your  story? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  145. 


GOING  FURTHER 


To  learn  more  about  narrative  point  of  view  and  its  connection  to  the  other 
choices  writers  have  to  make,  turn  to  the  English  Language  Arts  30-1  Interactive 
Multimedia  CD-ROM  and  watch  the  segment  titled,  aptly,  “Point  of  View.”  Pay 
close  attention  to  the  discussion  of  pros  and  cons  of  using  each  point  of  view— 
and  of  using  more  than  one  point  of  view  in  a text. 
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Narrative  Perspective  in  Visuals  and  Film 


In  the  same  way  as  a writer  can  influence  your  perceptions, 
feelings,  and  attitudes  toward  a character  or  a plot  sequence, 
so  too  can  a photographer  or  filmmaker.  Specific  effects  can  be 
created  by  manipulating  the  camera  angle  or  placement.  For 
example,  if  you  want  to  emphasize  how  strong  and  powerful 
your  subject  is,  you  can  position  the  camera  low  and  look  up 
at  the  subject.  Do  you  see  that  this  is  very  similar  to  what  the 
writer  does  through  narrative  point  of  view?  Both  the  writer 
and  the  person  behind  the  camera  choose  the  details  to  share 
with  the  reader  or  viewer.  The  details  and  perspective  chosen 
serve  to  influence  the  feelings  and  attitudes  that  the  audience 
develops  toward  the  subject. 


By  this  point  in  your  language-arts  career,  you  should  be  very  familiar  with  the 
various  effects  created  by  the  different  camera  angles  and  shots. 


6.  As  a review,  complete  the  following  chart.  It’s  been  started  for  you.  Remember 
that  you  can  use  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students 
to  help  with  this  activity  if  necessary.  See  pages  163  and  164. 


Camera  Angle 
or  Shot 

Description  of 
Narrative  Perspective 

Effect  Created  or 
Information  Shared 

Close-up  Shot 

'7/te  iU6uai  imn/iahA. 

(coAm/ia) 

dmcjie  aAyp£<>t  (lmxA  cH 
jjiAt,  OA.  a peAAjcm 

tlunc^. 

9t  ^leaealA^  emxdl(m6^  tke 
diaie  tke  iuhject; 

j^eaiuneA-;  d can  'ieAAj^  aA 

Medium  Shot 

\ 

Long  Shot 

1 

Extreme  Long  Shot 

Low-Angle  Shot 

High-Angle  Shot 

Eye-Level  Shot 

Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  147. 
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Reading  Strategy 


One  of  the  most  effective  reading  strategies  you  could  ever  adopt  is  that  of  visualizing. 

As  you  read  short  stories,  imagine  that  you’re  viewing  a film.  Consider  the  narration  as 
camera  angles  and  movement.  When  the  writer  focuses  on  particular  details,  consider 
this  a close-up.  See  it  in  your  mind.  Ask  yourself,  “Why  is  the  author  focusing  so  closely 
on  this  detail  or  event?  What  am  1 expected  to  learn  or  feel?” 

The  habit  of  visualizing  has  been  identified  as  the  principal  differentiating  factor 
between  good  readers  and  poor  readers.  When  you  develop  the  habit  of  visualizing 
what  you’re  reading,  you  are,  in  effect,  engaging  your  whole  brain — or  both  sides  of 
your  brain.  What  does  this  mean?  You’re  probably  aware  that  your  brain  is  made  up 
of  two  hemispheres— the  left  and  the  right.  Research  seems  to  indicate  that  the  left 
side  deals  chiefly  with  broad  concepts,  abstractions,  language,  and  logic  while  the 
right  side  deals  more  with  spatial  relationships,  creativity,  and  visuals.  When  some 
people  read,  they  mostly  engage  the  left  side— the  one  that  deals  with  language  and 
abstractions. 

This  may  be  fine  for  some  of  the  maths  and  sciences  you  study,  but  it  doesn’t  work 
well  for  reading  creative  works  of  fiction  or  poetry.  You  need  to  engage  both  sides  of 
your  brain  because  together  they  comprehend  far  more  and  work  far  better  than  just 
one  side  alone.  To  engage  the  right  side  of  your  brain,  take  a second— it  shouldn’t 
take  longer  than  that— and  ask  yourself,  “What  does  this  look  like?  What  does  the 
protagonist  look  like?  What  does  the  author  want  me  to  see  and  feel?” 

If  you  do  this  often,  visualizing  will  become  an  automatic  habit,  and  you’ll  surely 
understand  and  appreciate  the  short  stories,  novels,  plays,  and  poems  you  read  far 
better  than  you  previously  did — if  you  weren’t  already  doing  this  instinctively. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Try  one  or  both  of  the  following  ideas. 

• Watch  a movie,  paying  careful  attention  to  the 
camera  angles  and  shots.  Every  time  you 
notice  a purposeful  shift  in  angle  or  shot, 
ask  yourself  and  record  in  your  journal 

- the  camera  angle  or  shot  utilized 

- the  effect  on  you  as  a viewer  or  the  information 
that’s  revealed  or  emphasized  by  the  shift 

• Read  a short  story  that  you  haven’t  read  before.  As  you  read,  practise 
visualizing  the  characters,  the  settings,  and  the  action.  Do  it  purposefully. 
Set  the  story  aside  and  dedicate  several  seconds— that’s  all  it  takes!— to 
creating  vivid  pictures  in  your  mind. 


Section  2:  Readinq  and  Respondinq  to  Short  Stories 


onclusion 


In  this  section,  you’ve  begun  your 
investigation  of  short  stories  by 
looking  at  two  distinctions:  personal 
responses  versus  critical  responses 
and  interpretive  fiction  versus  escape 
fiction.  You  also  explored  your 
viewing  habits  and  determined 
whether  you  preferred  escape  or 
interpretive  films.  You’ve  also  begun 
to  expand  your  repertoire  of  reading 
strategies  by  looking  at  how  asking 
questions  can  get  you  deeper  into  the 
meanings  of  stories.  Your  review  of 
types  of  narration  (or  narrative  point 
of  view)  was  just  the  first  of  a series 
of  lessons  designed  to  get  you  to 
consider  more  closely  the  basic 
elements  of  short  fiction.  You  also 
learned  about  how  visualizing  can  be 
your  most  effective  strategy  for  more 
effective  reading. 

Section  3 will  deal  with  short  stories 
in  greater  depth,  focusing  on  conflict, 
character,  and  theme. 
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When  English  teachers  ask  you  to  express  the 
theme  of  a short  story,  do  you  get  a bit  weak  in 
the  knees?  Do  you  find  yourself  confused  about 
the  different  types  of  conflict  writers  can  create 
or  the  variety  of  methods  they  can  employ  to 
develop  character? 

This  section  will  continue  your  thorough  review 
of  the  “elements”  of  short  stories.  It  should  help 
straighten  out  any  problems  you  may  have  while 
improving  your  ability  to  understand  and  enjoy 
interpretive  short  stories.  Much  of  the  material 
will  probably  be  familiar  to  you,  but  some  will  be 
new;  and  you’ll  get  the  chance  to  apply  the 
analytic  skills  you  already  possess  to  interesting 
pieces  of  literature. 

When  you’ve  worked  through  the  section,  you’ll 
be  able  to  demonstrate  your  ability  to  understand 
and  respond  to  short  stories  in  your  Section  3 
assignment,  which  will  ask  you  to  respond 
critically  and  personally  to  a story  you  haven’t 
read  previously. 


i.  esson  1 Conflicts  and  Plots 


Conflicts  in  Short  Stories 


For  a piece  of  writing  or  film  to  be  considered  a story,  it  must  have  a plot  or 
sequence  of  events.  Something  has  to  happen.  What  makes  a sequence  of  events 
interesting  to  an  audience  is  the  presence  of  conflict.  Readers  or  viewers— or 
listeners— become  curious  as  to  how  the  conflict  [or  conflicts)  will  be  resolved.  In 
this  exploration  of  the  most  basic  element  of  the  short  story,  you’re  going  to  look  at 
the  importance  of  conflict  and  plot  in  revealing  character  and  in  developing  theme. 

Writing  Folder  Suggestion  2H 

Have  you  ever  come  into  conflict  with  your  parents,  guardians,  or  teachers 
over  your  plans  (or  lack  of  them)  for  your  future?  Was  your  behaviour  or 
attitude  influenced  by  this  conflict  in  any  way? 

If  so,  in  your  Writing  Folder  describe  the  conflict,  the  differing  points  of  view, 
your  subsequent  behaviour,  and  your  feelings  about  the  conflict  now. 


Deal  also  with  how  the  conflict  was  resolved— if,  in  fact,  it  was. 
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Now  it’s  time  to  read  about  another  parent/child  conflict  over  plans  for  the  future. 


1.  The  title  of  the  story  is  “The  First  Born  Son.”  Before  reading  the  story,  briefly 
comment  on  what  you  think  the  story  will  be  about.  What  thoughts  come  to 
your  mind  when  you  hear  the  phrase  first-born  son^ 

Turn  to  page  196  of  the  Readings  section  of  the  Appendix  and  read  the  short  story 
“The  First  Born  Son”  by  Canadian  writer  Ernest  Buckler.  Then  respond  to  the 
questions  that  follow. 

2.  From  what  narrative  point  of  view  is  “The  First  Born  Son”  told?  Explain  your 
answer  by  referring  directly  to  the  story. 


3.  Why  did  Buckler  likely  choose  that  point  of  view? 


4.  In  a sentence  or  two  describe  the  conflict  between  David  and  his  father. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  147. 


GOING  FURTHER 


The  famous  Canadian  writer  Margaret  Atwood  once  called  Ernest  Buckler  “one 
of  the  pathbreakers  for  the  modern  Canadian  novel,”  yet  Buckler  isn’t  as  well 
known  a writer  today  as  he  deserves  to  be.  If  you’d  like  to  rediscover  this 
sometimes  overlooked  Canadian  writer  (1908-1984),  your  librarian  may  be  able 
to  help.  Three  titles  to  look  for  are 

• The  Mountain  and  the  Valley  (1952) 

• The  Cruelest  Month  (1963) 

• The  Rebellion  of  Young  David  and  Other  Stories  (1975) 


Types  of  Conflicts 


In  responding  to  the  preceding  questions,  you  thought  about  the  conflict  in  “The 
First  Born  Son.”  In  this  case  the  conflict  was  between  two  people — a father  and  son. 


I the  force  that  the 
I protagonist  of  a 
i story  must 
j overcome  to 
; achieve  his  or  her 
\ want,  need,  or  goal 


Most  short  stories  involve  a conflict — a struggle  between  two  opposing  forces. 
Traditionally  this  struggle  has  been  between  the  principal  character,  or  protagonist, 
and  the  force  or  forces  opposed  to  the  protagonist,  usually  called  the  antagonist. 


Note  that  the  protagonist  of  a story  may  or  may  not  be  a 
sympathetic  character.  As  long  as  a character  is  the  central 
one  whose  struggles  readers  find  themselves  involved  in,  that 
character  is  the  protagonist  even  if  you  don’t  like  the  character. 
The  forces  ranged  against  this  character  are  the  antagonists. 


Now,  conflicts,  as  you  should  recall  from  past  courses, 
are  of  different  sorts.  Do  you  remember  what  they  are? 


I know!  Man  versus  man, 
man  versus  himself,  and 
man  versus  nature! 


You’ve  got  the  right  idea  but  you’re  using  out-of-date 
and,  might  I add,  politically  incorrect  terminology.  You 
should  no  longer  be  using  the  word  man  when  referring 
to  both  men  and  women.  Women  have  conflicts,  too. 


external  conflicts 


conflicts  between 
characters  and 
forces  outside  of 
themselves — other 
people,  society, 
nature,  and  even 
the  supernatural 


internal  conflicts 


conflicts  between 
forces  within  a 
character  involving 
things  like  values, 
beliefs,  attitudes, 
or  dominant 
emotions 


The  most  convenient  way  of  classifying  conflicts  is  as  either  external  or  internal. 
External  conflicts  involve  individuals  in  conflict  with  something  outside  of 
themselves— other  people,  society,  nature,  and  even  the  supernatural.  Internal 
conflicts  involve  individuals  in  conflict  with  elements  within  themselves,  such  as 
values,  beliefs,  attitudes,  or  dominant  emotions. 


Bearing  this  distinction  in  mind,  conflicts  can  be  divided 
three  classifications: 

• person  versus  person  (The  protagonist  is  pitted 
against  one  or  more  human  antagonists.) 

• person  versus  environment  (The  protagonist  is 
pitted  against  a non-human  force  or  set  of 
circumstances,  such  as  nature  or  society  at  large.) 

• person  versus  himself  or  herself  (The  protagonist 
must  fight  an  inward  battle  with  some  aspect  of  his 
or  her  own  personality.) 


Within  this  threefold  classification  there  can  be  conflicts  of  different  types— such  as 
physical,  mental,  spiritual,  moral,  or  emotional.  In  “The  First  Born  Son,”  for 
example,  the  person-versus-person  conflict  between  Martin  and  David  is  clearly  not 
physical.  Rather,  it’s  an  emotional/mental  conflict.  Physical  conflicts  most  often 
occur  in  escape  literature  of  the  adventure-story  type,  but  interpretive  stories  can 
involve  this  sort  of  conflict  too. 
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Interpretive  fiction  is  often  characterized  by  the  internal  conflicts  that  involve 
values — the  beliefs  people  hold  and  by  which  they  govern  their  lives. 


5.  Explain  the  differing  values  held  by  Martin  and  David  that  come  into  conflict 
in  “The  First  Born  Son.” 


m 


3:  Lesson  1 on  page  148. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  2! 

What  are  your  feelings  after  reading  “The  First  Born  Son”?  Whose  values  do 
you  admire  most?  Do  you  sympathize  more  with  one  of  the  two  principal 
characters?  If  so,  with  which  one?  Why?  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  David? 
Respond  to  these  questions  in  your  Writing  Folder;  try  to  give  reasons  for  your 
reactions. 


Because  of  their  limited  size,  short  stories  normally  have  only  one  central  conflict; 
novels,  by  contrast,  often  have  several.  In  “The  First  Born  Son”  readers  know  Martin 
and  David  only  within  the  context  of  their  father-son  conflict  over  the  farm  and 
David’s  future.  Any  complicating  information  would  destroy  the  story’s  unity. 

Suspense 

Suspense  is  the  aspect  of  a story,  play,  or  film  that  makes  a reader,  listener,  or  viewer 
anxious  to  know  how  it  will  turn  out— how  the  conflict  will  be  resolved.  Most  escape 
literature  relies  heavily  on  suspense  to  keep  readers  reading.  Interpretive  literature 
can  have  suspense  as  well,  but  it  doesn’t  rely  on  it  heavily.  One  trouble  with  a story 
that  offers  little  other  than  suspense  is  that  once  people  have  read  it,  they’ll  be 
unlikely  to  read  it  again,  because  they  know  how  it  turns  out. 


By  contrast,  if  a story’s  appeal  lies  in  its  interesting  characters  or  its  ability  to  reveal 
more  and  more  insights  each  time  it’s  read  or  viewed,  people  are  likely  to  return  to  it 
more  than  once.  What  suspense  an  interpretive  story  has  should  lie  more  in  causing 
readers  or  viewers  to  ask  why  things  occur  than  in  having  them  wonder  what  will 
happen  next. 


Tell  me  about  it!  I have  shelves  of  books  and 
videos  I really  enjoyed  once,  but  I know  I’ll  never 
read  or  watch  them  again.  What  a waste  of 
money!  Now  I just  borrow  books  like  that  from  the 
library  or  rent  the  video  or  DVD.  I save  my  money 
for  books  and  movies  I know  I’ll  want  to  keep.  And 
believe  me,  there  are  plenty  enough  of  those! 


a situation  in 
which  a character 
is  faced  with  a 
choice  between 
two  equally 
undesirable 
alternatives 


One  way  works  of  fiction— escapist  and  interpretive — can  create  suspense  is  by 
placing  protagonists  in  dilemmas.  In  interpretive  works,  these  dilemmas  often 
involve  values.  Should  the  protagonist  go  to  war  to  serve  his  country  or  stay  home 
to  care  for  an  elderly  mother?  Should  the  protagonist  marry  the  man  she  loves  and 
have  a family  or  pursue  the  career  she  longs  for  in  the  business  world?  Should  the 
protagonist  sacrifice  his  or  her  own  personal  happiness  to  avoid  disappointing  Mom 
and  Dad? 


Now  reconsider  “The  First  Born  Son”  and  respond  to  the  following  questions. 


6.  Is  there  an  element  of  suspense  in  “The  First  Born  Son”?  Explain  your  response. 


7.  Does  either  character  in  “The  First  Born  Son”  find  himself  in  a dilemma? 
Explain. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  148. 


Plots  in  Short  Stories 


exposition 


the  part  of  a work 
of  fiction  that 
conveys 

information  to  an 
audience 


the  rising  action  of 
the  plot  in  a work 
of  fiction 


the  great  turning 
point  of  a work  of 
fiction;  the  point 
of  highest  tension 


resolution 


the  working  out  of 
the  plot  in  a work 
of  fiction  after  the 
climax 


Closely  related  to  conflict  in  a work  of  fiction  is  its 
plot — the  sequence  of  incidents  that  make  up  Climax 

the  story.  In  earlier  grades  you  were  lik 
taught  to  draw  plot  diagrams  of  stories 
you  read.  You  were  probably  given 
something  like  this  as  the 
standard  plot  diagram. 


Exposition 


Initial  Incident 


Many  works  of  fiction,  long  and  short,  do  follow  a 
plot  structure  more  or  less  similar  to  this  one.  This  is 
especially  true  of  escape  fiction.  Such  stories  open  by 
giving  the  reader  some  exposition  or  background 
information  that  must  be  known  if  the  story  is  to  be 
understood.  Then  something  happens  to  start  things 
moving,  and  suspense  builds  to  a climax  during  the 
rising-action  (complication)  phase. 

The  climax  is  the  great  turning  point  where 
everything  comes  to  a head  and  the  highest  moment 
of  tension  is  reached.  The  climax  is  often  followed  by 
a short  resolution  and  a conclusion. 
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in  the  middle  of 
things 


a scene,  inserted 
into  a story, 
depicting  events 
that  occurred 
before  the  story 
began 


Of  course  even  simple  escape  stories  don’t  always  follow  this  pattern.  A story  can 
begin,  for  example,  in  medias  res,  and  background  information  can  be  supplied  as 
the  plot  moves  along — often  by  means  of  flashbacks.  Taken  to  an  extreme,  this 
technique  can  give  you  a circular  plot,  which  ends  precisely  where  it  began. 

Likewise,  a climax  can  occur  abruptly  at  the  end  of  a story  with  no  resolution  to 
follow  it. 

8.  The  author  of  “The  First  Born  Son”  makes  use  of  the  technique  of  flashback 

on  the  first  pages  of  the  story.  Point  out  where  the  flashback  occurs  and  explain 
what  advantage  Buckler  gained  from  using  this  technique. 

9.  “Harrison  Bergeron”  comes  close  to  following  a traditional  chronological  plot 
structure.  Identify  these  moments  in  the  story: 

a.  initial  incident 

b.  climax 

c.  resolution 

10.  Suggest  reasons  why  writers  might  choose  to  use  flashbacks,  end  their  stories 
abruptly  at  the  climax,  or  otherwise  alter  the  traditional  plot  structure  of  the 
stories  they  write. 

11.  Movies  often  begin  in  medias  res  in  order  to  grab  viewers’  attention  immediately 
and  then  provide  exposition  by  means  of  flashbacks.  Even  escapist  adventure 
movies  often  use  this  technique.  Can  you  think  of  any  films  you’ve  seen  lately 
that  begin  with  exciting  action  scenes  that  are  explained  later  on? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  t on  page  149. 
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These  days  some  films — especially  more  challenging, 
interpretive  ones— expect  a great  deal  of  active 
viewing  from  their  audiences  as  bits  and  pieces  of 
background  information  are  filled  in  with  flashbacks 
throughout  the  film.  Viewers  gradually  come  to 
understand  just  what’s  going  on  by  paying  close 
attention,  filling  in  gaps,  and  making  sense  of  past 
events  as  new  pieces  of  information  are  supplied. 

Have  you  seen  any  movies  that  expect  this  sort  of 
audience  participation?  If  you  can,  in  your  Writing 
Folder  identify  one  or  two  of  them  and  describe  your 
reaction  to  this  extensive  use  of  flashback.  Is  it  effective?  Does  it  make  the 
movie-going  experience  more  interesting?  Or  does  it,  perhaps,  needlessly 
complicate  things  and  frustrate  viewers? 


EB3SSS1 

a story  that  simply 
takes  readers  into 
the  lives  of  its 
characters  for  a 
length  of  time  with 
no  definite  starting 
point  or  ending 


stc 


a story  in  which  a 
narrator  reveals 
feelings  and 
thoughts  as  they 
occur 


o 


Many  writers  of  interpretive  fiction  dispense  with  the  traditional  plot  structure 
completely.  Rather  than  write  stories  with  chronological  plots  that  have  definite 
beginnings  and  endings,  they  may  give  readers  slice-of-life  stories.  Such  stories  just 
begin  and  end  at  random  spots,  without  any  comment  or  observation  made  by  the  I 
writer;  but  they  can  give  readers  a profound  insight  into  the  problems  and  conflicts 
of  the  characters  involved.  ■ 

Or  writers  may  create  stream-of-consciousness  stories  in  which  characters  simply  ; 
recount  their  thoughts,  impressions,  emotions,  memories,  and  associations  as  they 
occur.  A stream-of-consciousness  narrator  can  reveal  a great  deal  about  inner  conflicts 
and  turmoil  just  by  telling  readers  his  or  her  thoughts  with  no  “tidying  up”  on  the  part 
of  the  writer. 

A well-written  story  using  this  narrative  technique  leaves  readers  feeling  that  they’ve 
really  made  contact  with  another  human  mind  and  learned  something  from  that 
contact.  Some  stories  of  this  sort  dispense  with  developing  conflicts  entirely;  they  just 
reveal  a snatch  of  human  life  as  it  really  is. 

In  Section  1 you  read  “Score/Score,”  a short  story  with  a very  unusual  structure  in 
that  it  was  set  up  as  a dialogue.  The  next  story  you’re  going  to  read  is  also  very 
untraditional  in  its  structure;  it’s  set  up  as  a series  of  letters  exchanged  between  a 
father  and  son  (along  with  a couple  written  by  the  son  to  his  mother). 

Turn  to  page  201  in  the  Readings  section  in  the  Appendix  and  read  the  story  “Simple 
Arithmetic”  by  American  writer  Virginia  Moriconi.  Be  prepared  to  do  some  active  reading 
“between  the  lines.”  When  you’re  finished,  try  the  Writing  Folder  suggestion  that  follows. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  2K 


In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  one  of  the  following  ideas: 

• How  did  you  respond  emotionally  to  the  series  of  letters  between  Stephen 
and  his  father?  If  you  could  speak  to  either  character,  what  advice  would 
you  give  him? 


• Imagine  you’re  Stephen.  Write  a letter  or  e-mail  to  your  father  in  which  you 
say  to  him  exactly  what  you  think  he  should  hear. 


12.  To  what  degree  could  “Simple  Arithmetic”  be  called  a slice-of-life  story?  Explain 
your  answer  with  reference  to  the  story  itself. 
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epistolary 


written  as  a series 
of  letters 


13.  A story  structured  by  presenting  readers  with  a series  of  letters  is  said  to  be 
written  in  an  epistolary  style  (from  the  Latin  word  epistnla,  meaning  letter) . 

a.  What  advantages  do  you  think  Virginia  Moriconi  gained  in  structuring  her 
story  this  way? 


b.  What  limitations  are  involved  in  adopting  an  epistolary  approach? 

14.  Think  of  the  narrative  points  of  view  you  reviewed  in  Lesson  3 of  Section  2. 


a.  From  which  point  of  view  is  “Simple  Arithmetic”  told? 

b.  What  advantages  does  the  story  gain  from  being  told  from  that  narrative 
perspective? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  149. 


I see  what  was  meant  when  we  were  told 
that  if  you  have  to  read  carefully  between  the 
lines  to  determine  what  the  situation  really  is 
instead  of  just  being  told,  it  has  more  impact. 


r ^ ^ 

Yeah.  It’s  so  sad  reading  those  letters  and 
realizing  that  behind  all  the  pretence 
neither  parent  really  wants  the  boy  around. 


Endings 


an  ending  to  a story 
in  which  the 
protagonist  achieves 
his  or  her  goal 


unhappy  ending 


an  ending  to  a 
story  in  which  the 
protagonist  fails  to 
achieve  his  or  her 
goal 


indeterminate 

ending 


an  ending  to  a 
story  with  no 
j definite  conclusion 


You  can  learn  a great  deal  about  the  purpose  or  intended  effect  of  a fictional  work  by 
looking  at  how  the  conflict  is  resolved— by  the  way  the  story  ends.  Stories’  endings 
are  sometimes  classified  as  follows: 


• happy  endings 

• unhappy  endings 

• indeterminate  endings 
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Happy  Endings 


It’s  important  to  note  that,  technically,  happy  endings  don’t  have  to  satisfy  readers, 
because  they  may  involve  unsympathetic  protagonists  achieving  their  goals.  In  most 
cases,  however,  especially  in  the  case  of  escape  literature,  protagonists  are 
sympathetic;  and  happy  endings  do  leave  readers  feeling  good. 

Many  readers  tend  to  insist  on  happy  endings,  and 
this  is  just  what  most  escape  stories  or  films  give 
them.  These  endings  tie  up  all  loose  ends;  the  heroes 
win  out  and  the  villains  get  their  just  desserts. 

Readers  and  viewers  leave  feeling  content  with  life; 
the  world  seems  to  be  unfolding  as  it  should. 

There’s  nothing  wrong  with  a happy  ending  now  and 
then;  most  readers  like  to  escape  from  the  real  world 
once  in  a while— and  certainly  things  frequently  do 
turn  out  well  in  that  world.  You  should,  however, 
bear  two  points  in  mind: 

• In  real  life  things  seldom  work  out  perfectly;  therefore  happy  endings  tend  to 
distort  reality. 


• A happy  ending  must  be  fairly  achieved. 


deus  ex  machina 
ending 


an  implausible, 
contrived  ending 
to  a story 


The  first  point  above  is  self-evident  (if  often 
forgotten),  but  the  second  needs  a bit  of 
explanation.  If  a story  does  have  a happy  ending,  it 
must  be  plausible  and  consistent  with  earlier  events. 
It  simply  won’t  do,  for  example,  to  have  a greedy 
villain  suddenly  turn  over  a new  leaf  at  a story’s  end 
and  resolve  to  devote  her  remaining  years  to  helping 
others  in  need.  Such  an  unlikely  turn  of  events  is 
called  a deus  ex  machina  ending.  Deus  ex  machina  is 
Latin  for  “god  from  the  machine,”  and  it  refers  to  the 
practice  of  ancient  playwrights  who,  unable  to  work 
out  a likely  resolution  to  their  plots,  simply  lowered  a 
“god”  onto  the  stage  with  ropes.  This  god  would  then 
sort  everything  out  for  the  best.  You  can  see  how  the 
term  applies  to  any  implausible,  contrived  ending. 


That’s  not  to  say  that  a story  can’t  have  a surprise  twist  at  the  end;  but  a good  writer 
will  structure  a story  so  that  on  looking  back,  readers  can  see  that  this  ending  was 
intended  all  along.  It  won’t  appear  just  tacked  on  as  an  afterthought. 
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i’  the  dropping  of 
hints  that  indicate 
i'  events  that  are  to 
i come,  thereby 
{ preparing  readers 
to  accept  the 
’ outcome  of  a story 


One  way  writers  do  this  is  to  use  foreshadowing — 
the  dropping  of  hints  that  prepare  readers  to  accept 
things  to  come.  A writer,  for  example,  who  seriously 
does  intend  to  have  a villain  experience  a change  of 
heart  at  the  story’s  end  should  foreshadow  this  event 
with  hints  at  some  undeveloped  kindly  instincts 
hidden  deep  beneath  the  villain’s  surface.  If  readers 
see  a gangster,  perhaps,  giving  half  his  hamburger  to 
a hungry  stray  dog  or  always  remembering  to  visit 
his  ailing  mother,  they’ll  find  a change  of  heart  at  the 
story’s  end  far  more  plausible  than  if  this  were  simply  sprung  on  them  unannounced. 
Writers  can  get  readers  to  accept  many  otherwise  implausible  events  by  using 
foreshadowing  skilfully. 


, 


1 


When  you  read  or  watch  a play  or  movie,  are  you  tuned  into  hints  of  things  to  come? 
If  a character  starts  coughing  for  no  obvious  reason,  do  you  say,  “Aha,  that  person  is 
going  to  die  soon”?  Or  if  someone  mentions  in  an  off-hand  way  that  there’s  been  a 
series  of  break-ins  in  the  community,  do  you  think,  “Before  long  there’s  going  to  be 
a confrontation  with  a burglar  in  this  story”?  If  you  don’t,  it’s  a good  habit  to  get 
into.  Recognizing  foreshadowing  is  an  excellent  predicting  tool;  it’s  a strategy  you 
should  work  at  developing. 


Unhappy  Endings 


Stories  with  unhappy  endings  aren’t  automatically  better  than  ones  with  happy 
endings,  nor  does  an  unhappy  ending  make  an  escapist  story  interpretive.  A sad 
ending  to  a sentimental  story  intended  only  to  give  readers  a good  cry  hasn’t  a lot 
of  merit. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  in  real  life  things 
seldom  work  out  perfectly;  and  so  unhappy 
endings  usually  have  the  merit  of  reflecting  reality 
more  accurately.  They  also  usually  prompt  readers 
to  think  rather  than  simply  to  enjoy  the  warm, 
fuzzy  feeling  a happy  ending  provides.  For  these 
reasons,  much  interpretive  literature  won’t  have 
happy  endings;  and  discriminating  readers  don’t 
insist  on  feel-good  conclusions. 


Indeterminate  Endings 


In  life  many  conflicts  and  problems  never  really  end;  they  just  go  on  and  people 
must  somehow  cope  with  them.  For  this  reason,  good  interpretive  stories  often  have 
indeterminate  endings,  with  no  definite  conclusion.  Slice-of-life  stories  normally  end 
this  way.  They  leave  readers  pondering,  but  they  refuse  to  falsify  reality  with  some 
sort  of  contrived  solution. 


15.  Find  a story  you’ve  read  for  this  course  that  has  an  unhappy  ending.  Explain 
whether  or  not  the  story  would  be  improved  with  a happy  conclusion. 

16.  Now,  from  the  reading  you’ve  done  for  this  course,  find  a story  with  an 
indeterminate  ending.  Would  you  prefer  a more  definitive  conclusion? 
Explain  your  response. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  150. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  had  a look  at  some  of  the  basic  concepts  and  terminology 
related  to  plot  and  conflict  in  stories.  Most  of  this  material  was  likely  review,  but  it’s 
important  that  you  be  familiar  with  all  of  it.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  continue  your 
review  with  a look  at  characters  in  fiction. 


i esson  2:  Characters 


r 


The  characters  in  a story  are  the  people  to  whom  the  events  happen  and  who,  in 
turn,  initiate  events. 

Think  back  to  the  stories  you  enjoyed  in  your  childhood.  When  children  first  start 
reading  stories,  it’s  generally  plot  that  interests  them.  They  want  action,  excitement, 
and  suspense;  and  they  appreciate  a story’s  characters  only  to  the  degree  that  they 
make  the  action  more  vivid.  Often  characters  in  children’s  books  are,  as  a result, 
quite  predictable;  they’re  totally  villainous  antagonists  and  majestically  heroic 
protagonists.  In  other  words,  they’re  characters  entirely  unlike  real  human  beings. 
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As  readers  mature,  however,  they  tend  to  turn  to  literature  that  emphasizes  character 
and  theme.  For  such  readers,  plot  may  become  important  only  so  far  as  it  helps  to 
reveal  character. 

Readers  at  this  level  expect  insights  into  human  behaviour;  they  want  stories  that 
seem  real  and  that  increase  their  understanding  of  people  and  their  actions.  Mature 
readers  will  still  enjoy  a good  plot,  but  that  plot  may  cease  to  be  of  primary 
importance  to  them.  Character  now  takes  on  a more  vital  role. 

Ways  of  Classifying  Characters 

The  characters  you  meet  in  short  stories  and  other  works  of  fiction  aren’t  all  of  the 
same  type.  Some,  for  example,  seem  to  be  real,  complex  human  beings;  others  seem 
drawn  only  sketchily  and  superficially.  What  follows  is  a brief  discussion  of  ways  to 
classify  the  characters  you’ll  encounter.  Bear  in  mind,  though,  that  once  again 
there’s  a continuum  at  work  here.  In  any  classification  of  characters,  some  will  lie 
closer  to  one  of  the  extremes  than  others. 

Flat  and  Round  Characters 


The  English  novelist  E.  M.  Forster  divided  characters  in  literature  into  two  types:  flat 
and  round. 


flat  character 


a character  in  a 
work  of  fiction 
who  has  only  one 
or  two  traits 
developed 


round  character 


a character  in  a 
work  of  fiction 
who  seems 
complex  and 
realistic 


Flat  characters  are  those  people  appearing  in  literary 
works  who  have  one,  or  at  most  two,  character  traits. 
Flat  characters  lack  complexity  and  never  surprise  the 
reader.  Such  characters  can  be  summed  up  in  a 
sentence.  Since  no  one  is  like  this  in  real  life,  you  can 
say  that  such  characters  haven’t  been  fully  developed; 
you  can  usually  assume  that  they  have  other  facets  to 
their  personalities,  but  it  hasn’t  been  necessary  to 
bring  them  out  in  the  story. 

Round  characters,  by  contrast,  are  people  appearing 
in  literary  works  who  are  more  fully  developed.  Such 
characters  are  complex  and  have  multifaceted 
personalities.  They  appear  as  real  people  possessing 
both  good  and  bad  qualities,  strengths,  and  weaknesses. 


In  short  stories,  where  there’s  little  opportunity  to  develop  characters,  only  one  or  two 
round  characters  are  generally  possible.  Even  then  it’s  impossible  for  short-story  writers 
to  develop  (or  “round  out”)  these  characters  to  the  extent  a novelist  can;  the  result  is  that 
the  reader  must  infer  many  of  the  characters’  traits  from  details  in  the  stories. 


prsffis 
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static  and  Dynamic  Characters 


a fictional 
character  who 
does  not  change 


dynamic 

character 


a fictional 
character  who 
undergoes  a 
significant  change 
in  outlook,  belief, 
or  attitude 

ES&B9 

a stereotyped 
figure  who  occurs 
over  and  over  in 
works  of  fiction 
(for  example,  the 
aggressive 
mother-in-law,  the 
dumb  blonde,  or 
the  boorish  cop) 


stereotype 


an  oversimplified, 
standardized,  and 
often  exaggerated 
portrayal  of  a type 
of  person,  group, 
race,  or  issue 


Another  way  of  categorizing  fictional  characters  is  to  classify  them  as  static  or 
dynamic.  Static  characters  are  those  who  change  little  or  not  at  all  throughout  a 
story.  Dynamic  characters,  by  contrast,  undergo  important  changes  in  outlook  or 
understanding  as  the  story  progresses.  They  learn  something  about  themselves,  other 
people,  or  the  workings  of  the  world  because  of  what  they’ve  gone  through  in  the 
story.  Flat  characters  will  generally  be  static.  Round  characters  may  or  may  not 
develop,  though  in  a good  short  story  it’s  very  likely  that  the  protagonist  will  change 
in  some  way. 


Stock  Characters,  Stereotypes,  and  Archetypes 


A stock  character  is  a flat  character  who  crops  up  time  and 
again  in  stories,  plays,  and  films.  Every  fan  of  westerns  is 
familiar  with  the  quiet  cowboy  with  the  slow-to-rile-but-then- 
watch-out  temper.  Other  stock  characters  are  the  dull-witted, 
muscle-bound  thug,  the  empty-headed  glamour-girl,  the 
awkward  country  bumpkin,  the  fast-talking  salesperson. 
These  characters  are  familiar  because  they’re  stereotypes; 
writers  keep  them  “in  stock”  and  bring  them  out  whenever  it 
pleases  them.  Normally  the  better  the  piece  of  literature,  the 
fewer  stock  characters  it  will  contain.  They  provide  no  new 
insights  into,  or  understanding  of,  human  nature;  and,  like 
any  stereotype,  they  do  harm  by  distorting  the  truth. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Stereotyping  anyone  is  harmful.  You  may  feel  comfortable  when  confronted  with 
stock  characters  in  stories  or  films  because  they’re  familiar,  but  you  should 
always  remember  that  distorting  reality  in  this  way  comes  with  a price.  Readers 
and  viewers  who  become  used  to  seeing  “dumb  blondes”  or  “nerdy  computer 
geeks”  can  start  to  think  that  these  depictions  are  honest  ones.  And  even  people 
who  know  they  aren’t  real  can  perpetuate  them  by  playing  along  and  sharing 
jokes  that  stereotype. 

Try  monitoring  your  own  behaviour  in  this  respect.  Do  you,  in  your  daily 
interactions  with  others,  in  what  you  write,  or  in  the  texts  you  enjoy  perpetuate 
stereotypes  that  can  hurt  people?  If  so,  try  to  sensitize  yourself  to  the  distress 
stereotyping  can  cause  and  see  what  you  can  do  about  changing  your  habits. 
Language  is  a terribly  potent  force  for  causing  pain  or  creating  happiness.  Why 
not  make  the  effort  to  use  language  so  as  to  build  bridges,  not  to  create  walls? 


caricature 


a deliberate 
satirical 

exaggeration  of  a 

person’s 

characteristics 


A caricature  (a  word  borrowed  from  cartoon  drawings)  is  an  exaggeration  of  a 
person’s  characteristics  to  an  absurd  degree.  A writer  who’s  poking  fun  at  stock 
villains  in  literature,  for  example,  may  create  a villain  so  totally  and  grotesquely 
evil  as  to  be  utterly  ludicrous.  Caricatures  are  often  used  to  spoof  or  satirize  the 
stock  characters  that  some  writers  and  readers  take  seriously. 
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a pattern  that 
appears  repeatedly 
in  literature 


major  character 


normally  the 
protagonist  and 
often  the 
antagonist  of  a 
story 

humiMi 

a character  who 
plays  a secondary 
role  in  a story 


GOING  FURTHER 


Newspaper  editorial  cartoons,  magazine  illustrations,  and  TV  shows  intentionally 
use  stereotypes  and  caricatures  to  create  a variety  of  effects. 

Clip  out  a series  of  cartoons  and  illustrations  that  contain  stereotypes  and 
caricatures.  For  each  identify  why  the  depictions  are  unrealistic  and  what  the 
intended  effect  is. 


Related  to  stock  characters  and  stereotypes  are  archetypes  or  archetypal  characters. 
An  archetype  is  a pattern  that  can  be  found  recurring  over  and  over;  an  archetypal 
literary  character  is  one  that  crops  up  in  the  stories,  legends,  and  tales  of  a wide 
cross-section  of  cultures. 

Like  stock  characters,  archetypal  characters  are  people  you  meet  in  texts  over  and 
over  again,  but  their  scope  and  duration  tend  to  be  much  greater.  The  witch,  the 
wanderer,  the  giant,  the  genie  or  gnome  or  elf  who  offers  three  wishes— characters 
like  these  are  archetypes  that  recur  over  and  over  in  the  literature  of  many  lands.  As 
a reader,  you  should  become  aware  of  archetypes  and  be  able  to  recognize  them 
when  you  see  them. 


It  isn’t  only  characters  that  can  be  labelled  as 
archetypes.  Plots  and  themes,  for  instance, 
can  also  have  archetypal  qualities.  The  quest, 
for  instance,  is  an  archetypal  basis  for  a plot. 
So  is  the  desire  for  revenge. 


Major  and  Minor  Characters 

Finally,  characters  in  fiction  are  sometimes  divided  into  two  more  types — major  and 
minor  characters.  In  virtually  every  short  story,  play,  or  film,  there  will  be  at  least 
one  major  character— the  protagonist.  Sometimes  there  will  be  a second— usually  the 
antagonist.  Rarely  will  there  be  more  major  characters  in  a short  story.  This  isn’t  the 
case,  of  course,  in  films,  plays,  and  novels. 

Other  characters  can  be  minor.  Generally,  the  major  characters  will  be  round  and 
often  developing.  Minor  characters  will  have  only  one  or  two  characteristics  and 
so  will  usually  remain  flat  and  static. 

1.  Using  the  terms  presented  in  the  preceding  discussion,  classify  the  following 
characters.  Explain  your  classifications. 

a.  Hazel,  George,  Harrison,  and  Diana  Moon  Glampers  in  “Harrison  Bergeron” 

b.  Martin  and  David  in  “The  First  Born  Son” 


2.  If  you  had  written  these  two  stories,  would  you  have  developed  any  of  these 
characters  differently?  Explain  why. 

3.  Have  you  recognized  any  archetypal  characters  in  any  of  the  literature  you’ve 
read  for  this  course?  If  so,  identify  the  characters  and  the  archetypes  they 
embody. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  150. 


Successful  Characterization 

Have  you  ever  lost  interest  in  a book  or 
movie  because  the  characters  simply 
weren’t  believable?  The  importance  of 
plausibility — or  believability — in  writing 
fiction  has  already  been  discussed.  The 
quality  of  plausibility,  as  you’ve  already 
seen,  is  called  verisimilitude.  It’s  in 
developing  characters  that  writers  must 
be  most  careful  to  be  realistic  and 
believable.  Implausible  characters — like 
the  villain  with  the  sudden  change  of 
heart — will  turn  readers  away  faster 
than  almost  any  other  shortcoming  in  a 
work  of  fiction. 

To  be  convincing,  characters  must  possess  these  three  qualities: 

• clear  motivation  • plausibility  • consistency 

Motivation 

To  make  their  characters  plausible  and  convincing,  writers  must  ensure  that  they’re 
clearly  and  believably  motivated;  that  is,  there  must  be  acceptable  reasons  for  what 
they  do.  The  motives  given  to  characters  by  writers  involve  combinations  of  their 
personalities  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  find  themselves.  Given  the 
characters’  motivation,  their  thoughts,  actions,  and  speeches  must  make  sense.  If  a 
character  that  readers  know  to  be  cowardly  is  in  a dangerous  situation,  he  or  she 
must  act  afraid  unless  there’s  a good  reason  not  to. 

The  more  interpretive  a story,  the  more  plausible  the  characters  must  be.  The 
narrator  in  “The  Dead  Child”  is  in  every  respect  a real  human  being.  By  contrast, 
the  characters  in  “Harrison  Bergeron”  are  deliberately  exaggerated  and  one-sided. 
Heroes  in  action-adventure  movies  are  almost  always  implausible;  they  don’t  feel 
fear  and  they  can  instantly  deal  with  any  situation  that  arises.  You  might  enjoy  films 
of  this  sort,  but  you  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  real  human  beings  just 
aren’t  like  that. 
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Plausibility 


Ms.  Kim,  you  spoke  of  characters  being 
implausible.  What  does  that  mean? 


/ 

Implausible  means  unbelievable; 
and,  conversely,  plausible  means 
believable.  Plausible  characters  are 
like  real  people.  Just  as  in  real  life 
no  one  is  all  good  or  all  evil,  fictional 
characters  shouldn’t  be  either 
untainted  heroes  or  unregenerate 
villains.  When  you  read  about 
characters  in  a story,  you  should 
feel  that  they  behave  just  as  real 

people  might  in  a similar  situation. 

V. 


^ 

It  isn’t  only  in  fiction  that  characters 

can  be  portrayed  as  all  good  or  all 

evil.  I mean,  since  the  World  Trade 

Centre  was  destroyed,  lots  of 

journalists  have  made  terrorists  out 

to  be  comic-book  villains  who 

embody  pure  evil.  But  those  same 

terrorists  see  Western  civilization 

as  the  embodiment  of  pure  evil. 

V ; y 


^ 

That’s  true.  And  the  terrorists, 

just  like  everyone  else,  see 
themselves  as  the  good  guys. 
Maybe  if  people  stopped 
caricaturing  others  as  all  good 
or  all  evil  and  began  looking 
for  underlying  causes  for  their 
behaviour,  the  world  would  be 
a much  better  place  to  live  in. 


Consistency 

In  any  work  of  literature,  characters’  actions  must  be  consistent;  that  is,  their 
behaviour  must  consistently  be  in  keeping  with  their  personalities  as  they’ve  been 
revealed  previously.  A coward  must  continue  to  be  cowardly  unless  there’s  some 
justification  for  a change.  True,  as  stated  earlier,  round  characters  can  develop  and 
can  surprise  readers  by  revealing  unknown  qualities;  after  all,  no  one  in  real  life  is 
cowardly  all  the  time.  But  such  changes  must  be  believably  explained  and  portrayed 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  2L 

You’ve  read  two  stories  investigating  father-son  relationships:  “The  First  Born 
Son”  and  “Simple  Arithmetic.” 

Choose  one  of  these  stories  and  imagine  that  the  father  and  son  confront  each 
other  ten  years  later.  In  your  Writing  Folder,  describe  what  happens  and  write  a 
couple  of  pages  of  dialogue  relating  their  conversation. 


Be  sure  the  two  characters,  as  they  reveal  themselves  by  their  actions  and  words,  are 
clearly  motivated,  plausible,  and  consistent  with  what  you  already  know  of  them. 
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Character  Presentation 


Writers  of  fiction  reveal  the  personalities  of  their  characters  in  a variety  of  ways. 
Their  methods  can  be  divided  into  two  broad  categories: 


• direct  presentation 

• indirect  presentation 


a method  of 
revealing 
characters’ 
personalities  by 
directly  telling 
readers 


a method  of 
revealing 
characters’ 
personalities 
through  what  they 
say,  do,  and  think 


When  using  direct  presentation,  writers  reveal  characters’  personalities  simply  by 
telling  their  readers.  They  can  do  this  in  two  ways: 

• A writer  can  just  tell  readers  what  a character  is  like. 

• Other  characters  in  the  story  can  tell  readers  what  a character  is  like  through 
what  they  say,  think,  or  write  about  that  character. 

When  using  indirect  presentation,  writers  reveal  characters’  personalities  by  having 
readers  observe  them  in  action.  In  this  way,  readers  come  to  realize  what  the 
characters  are  like.  There  are  three  ways  of  revealing  characters  indirectly.  Readers 
can  be  shown 

• what  the  characters  do 

• what  the  characters  say 

• what  the  characters  think  and  feel 


Obviously,  direct  presentation  is  the  quicker  and  simpler 
method  of  revealing  character;  however,  it  can’t  be  used 
successfully  alone.  Indirect  presentation,  by  contrast,  is 
generally  more  credible  and  convincing  because  it’s  more  like 
real  life.  To  create  successful  stories,  writers  must  show  their 
characters  speaking  and  acting.  Readers  will  be  convinced  of  a 
character’s  personality  not  by  being  told  what  it’s  like  but  by 
seeing  that  character  in  action.  Inexperienced  writers  usually 
rely  heavily  on  direct  presentation  of  character.  Normally, 
experienced  writers  rely  largely  on  indirect  methods. 

You’ve  looked  at  the  importance  of  making  inferences  when  reading  fiction;  this 
ability  is  especially  crucial  when  it  comes  to  understanding  character.  Even  when  the 
direct  method  of  presentation  is  used,  readers  must  be  able  to  make  inferences. 

When  one  character  is  talking  about  another,  for  example,  that  character  is 
expressing  an  opinion— one  that  readers  can’t  always  take  at  face  value.  Perhaps  the 
character  who’s  speaking  is  meant  to  be  exposed  as  jealous  or  prejudiced  or 
dull-witted— in  which  case  all  that  he  or  she  says  must  be  taken  with  a grain  of  salt. 
The  alert  reader  will  realize  this  situation  and  make  proper  inferences.  The  unskilled 
reader  may  take  it  all  at  face  value  and  miss  the  entire  point. 
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ii 


And  of  course  in  a story  narrated  in  the  first  person,  readers  must 
question  even  what  the  narrator  says  about  other  characters.  As 
you’ve  seen  earlier,  a narrator  may  not  be  trustworthy;  an 
innocent-eye  narrator,  for  example,  can’t  be  presumed  to  really 
understand  what’s  going  on.  In  such  cases,  readers  must  be  able 
to  make  the  inferences  necessary  for  understanding  what  a 
character  discussed  by  the  narrator  is  really  like.  Only  a direct 
comment  made  by  an  omniscient  or  limited-omniscient  narrator 
can  be  taken  at  face  value,  and  good  writers  use  such  comments 
very  sparingly. 


4.  Make  a chart  like  the  one  that  follows  and  then  turn  back  to  the  story  “The  First 
Born  Son”  on  page  196  in  the  Readings  section  of  the  Appendix.  Find  an  example 
of  each  method  of  character  presentation  and  cite  it  in  your  chart. 


Character  Presentation  in  “The  First  Born  Son”  J 

Method 

Example 

What  Is  Revealed  i 

what  the  narrator  says 

what  another  character 
says  or  thinks 

what  the  character  says 

what  the  character  does 

what  the  character  thinks 
or  feels 

5.  Because  the  story  “Simple  Arithmetic”  has  no  narrator,  it  relies  heavily  on 
indirect  presentation  to  reveal  the  personalities  of  Stephen  and  his  father.  Tell 
what  readers  can  infer  about  character  from  any  five  of  the  following  quotations. 


a.  Well,  I am  back  in  School,  as  you  can  see,  and  the  place  is  just  as  miserable  as 
ever.  My  only  friend,  the  one  I talked  to  you  about,  Ronald  Fletcher,  is  not 
coming  back  any  more  because  someone  persuaded  his  mother  that  she  was 
letting  him  go  to  waste,  since  he  was  extremely  photogenic,  so  now  he  is  going 
to  become  a child  actor.  I was  very  surprised  to  hear  this,  as  the  one  thing 
Ronnie  liked  to  do  was  play  basketball.  He  was  very  shy. 

—January  15 

b.  I don’t  care  about  this  because  the  next  two  week-ends  are  skiing  week-ends 
and  I have  never  seen  any  point  in  waking  up  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  just 
to  get  frozen  stiff  and  endure  terrible  pain,  even  if  sports  are  a part  of  growing 
up,  as  you  say.  Besides,  we  will  save  twenty-seven  dollars  by  having  me  stay  in 
my  room. 


—January  15 


c.  (I  do  not  agree  with  M.  Frisch  that  prudent  persons  allow  for  “continjensies”  of 
this  kind,  now  that  air  travel  is  as  standard  as  it  is,  and  the  service  usually  so 
good,  but  we  must  remember  that  Swiss  people  are,  by  and  large,  the  most 
meticulous  in  the  world  and  nothing  offends  them  more  than  other  people 
who  are  not  punctual.) 

—reply  to  letter  of  January  15 

d.  1 can  easily  see  how  you  might  have  made  a parallel  between  your  friend  who 
has  gotten  into  trouble,  and  Martha  who  is  expecting  the  baby  in  May,  but 
there  is  only  a superficial  similarity  in  the  two  cases. 

Your  friend  is,  or  was,  still  a child,  and  would  have  done  better  to  have  accepted 
the  limitations  of  the  world  of  childhood— as  you  can  clearly  see  for  yourself, 
now  that  she  is  in  this  predicament.  Martha,  on  the  other  hand,  was  hardly  a 
child.  She  was  a mature  human  being,  responsible  for  her  own  actions  and 
prepared  to  be  responsible  for  the  baby  when  it  came.  Moreover  1,  unlike  the 
science  “instructer”  am  not  a drip,  1 too  am  responsible  for  my  actions,  and  so 
Martha  and  1 are  married  and  1 will  do  my  best  to  live  up  to  her  and  the  baby. 

— February  2 

e.  — and  another  room  which  will  be  for  you.  Martha  felt  that  it  was  very  important 
for  you  to  feel  that  you  had  a place  of  your  own  when  you  came  home  to  us, 
and  so  it  is  largely  thanks  to  her  that  we  have  taken  such  a big  place.  The  room 
will  double  as  a study  for  me  when  you  are  not  with  us,  but  we  will  move  all 
my  books  and  papers  and  paraphernalia  whenever  you  come,  and  Martha  is 
planning  to  hang  the  Japanese  silk  screen  you  liked  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

— February  2 

f . When  1 was  exactly  your  age  1 broke  my  ankle  too — 1 wasn’t  on  a defective  stepladder, 
I was  playing  hockey — and  it  hurt  like  the  devil.  1 still  remember  it  and  you  have  all 
my  sympathy.  (1  have  written  to  the  School  Physician  to  ask  how  long  you  will 
have  to  be  immobilised,  and  to  urge  him  to  get  you  back  into  the  athletic  program 
as  fast  as  possible.  The  specialist’s  bill  should  be  sent  to  me.) 

—February  8 

g.  1 was  surprised  that  you  said  you  were  helping  Martha  to  pack  because  when 
you  and  Mummy  were  married  1 do  not  ever  remember  you  packing  or  anything 
like  that  so  1 guess  Martha  is  reforming  your  charactor.  1 was  also  surprised  by 
what  you  said  about  the  girl  who  died.  What  I mean  is,  if  anyone  had  told  me 
a story  like  that  1 think  1 would  just  have  let  myself  get  a little  worked  up  about 
the  science  instructer  because  it  seems  to  me  that  he  was  a villan  too. 
Of  course  you  are  much  more  riserved  than  1 am. 

—February  12 
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h.  This  makes  me  first  in  the  class,  which  doesn’t  mean  very  much  since  none  of 
the  children  here  have  any  life  of  the  mind,  as  you  would  say.  I mean  they  are 
all  jerks,  more  or  less. 


—March  12 

i.  Just  yesterday  1 had  a letter  from  your  mother.  She  has  taken  a little  house  in 
Majorca,  which  is  an  island  off  the  Spanish  coast  as  you  probably  know,  and  she 
suggests  that  you  should  come  to  her  for  the  Easter  holidays.  Of  course  you  are 
always  welcome  here — and  you  could  rest  as  much  as  you  wanted — but  Majorca  is 
very  beautiful  and  would  certainly  appeal  to  the  artistic  side  of  your  nature. 

— March  16 

j.  1 wrote  to  Mummy  a week  ago  to  say  that  I would  like  very  much  to  spend  my 
Easter  vacation  in  Majorca.  So  far  she  has  not  answered  my  letter,  but  I guess 
she  will  pretty  soon. 

—March  26 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  151 . 


Character  Foils 


character  foil 


la  character  in  a 
iwork  of  fiction 
whose  traits 
! contrast  noticeably 
with  those  of 
another  character, 
thereby 

emphasizing  that 
other  character’s 
traits 


Another  method  of  revealing  character  that  short-story  writers 
sometimes  employ  is  the  use  of  the  character  foil.  A character  foil, 
as  you  should  remember,  is  a character  whose  chief  purpose  is  to 
emphasize  the  personality  of  some  other  person  in  the  story  by 
exhibiting  contrasting  traits.  Actually,  the  traits  of  both  characters 
are  emphasized  by  the  contrast.  The  more  villainous  the  villain,  the 
more  heroic  the  hero  looks.  The  uglier  and  crueler  the  wicked 
stepsisters,  the  more  beautiful  and  virtuous  Cinderella  appears. 


Foils,  however,  needn’t  be  antagonistic  to  each  other;  the  simple  presence  of  two 
characters  with  opposite  characteristics  in  a story  is  all  that’s  needed  for  the 
technique  to  work.  In  all  the  Sherlock  Holmes  stories,  for  example,  the  rather 
dull-witted  Dr.  Watson  serves  as  a perfect  foil  to  Holmes’  brilliance. 


6.  Find  an  example  of  the  use  of  character  foils  in  one  of  the  stories  you’ve  read 
in  this  course.  Show  how  the  technique  is  used  and  what  it  accomplishes  by 
making  direct  references  to  the  story  itself. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  152. 
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Characters  in  Conflict 


You’ve  now  done  quite  a bit  of  work  analysing 
conflicts  and  characters  in  short  stories;  however, 
it’s  very  important  to  remember  that  in  fact  the 
two  can’t  really  be  separated.  Conflicts  occur 
between  characters  (or  between  a character  and 
some  other  force),  and  characters  are  motivated  by 
conflicts.  It’s  necessary,  when  you  get  into  serious 
analysis,  to  deal  with  the  two  together.  And  an 
important  part  of  this  sort  of  analysis  is  thinking 
about  and  evaluating  characters’  responses  to  the 
conflicts  in  which  they  find  themselves. 


7.  Select  any  story  you’ve  read  for  this  module  and  do  the  following: 


a.  Pick  one  major  character  in  your  chosen  story  and  analyse  his  or  her  outlook 
on  life.  Describe  what  the  character  values  and  considers  important,  how  the 
character  reacts  to  other  people,  and  how  he  or  she  responds  to  adverse 
situations. 

b.  Now  describe  in  more  detail  how  the  character  you’ve  selected  deals  with  the 
principal  conflict  in  the  story.  Try  to  be  specific. 

c.  Now  evaluate  this  character’s  behaviour.  In  other  words,  tell  how  well  or  how 
poorly  the  character  responded  to  conflict  in  your  opinion.  If  you  had  been 
the  character,  what  would  you  have  done  differently? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  152. 


You’ll  be  doing  more  of  this  sort  of  evaluating  in  Section  4. 

Making  Inferences 

As  you  can  see  from  the  work  you’ve  done  in  this  lesson  on 
characters  in  literature,  the  ability  to  make  inferences  is 
essential  in  understanding  the  characters  you  encounter. 

Earlier,  in  Section  1,  you  thought  about  the  concept  of 
“active  reading,”  and  among  other  things  it  was  pointed 
out  that  active  readers  are  always  ready  and  able  to  make 
inferences  as  they  read— conclusions  they  arrive  at  by  thinking 
about  what  writers  tell  them. 
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Writers  of  interpretive  literature  in  particular  expect  their  readers  to  infer  things 
(or  make  inferences) ; rather  than  spell  out  everything,  they  expect  their  readers  to 
fill  in  blanks  and  see  implications  that  go  well  beyond  what  they’ve  actually  been 
told.  What  readers  come  to  understand  by  way  of  inference  generally  hits  home 
much  harder  than  what  they’re  simply  told. 

To  better  understand  this  point,  imagine  that  you 
received  an  e-mail  message  from  a friend  who’d 
moved  to  a new  town.  In  the  message,  she  told  you 
that  she  was  lonely,  but  nothing  else  she  said 
reflected  or  reinforced  this  admission  of  loneliness. 

In  fact,  perhaps  everything  else  made  it  sound  as  if 
she  were  having  a good  time.  Now  imagine  that 
instead  of  this  e-mail,  you  received  a message  in 
which  your  friend  insisted  she  was  fine;  however, 
everything  she  said  she  was  doing  was  a solitary  activity  and  her  “conversation” 
lacked  its  usual  light-hearted  tone.  Wouldn’t  your  inferred  realization  of  your  friend’s 
loneliness  from  this  e-mail  affect  you  much  more  deeply  than  her  straightforward 
admission  in  the  first  one?  Good  interpretive  literature,  like  your  friend’s  second 
e-mail  message,  expects  you  to  “read  between  the  lines”  and  so  come  to  understand 
much  more  than  the  writer  explicitly  states. 

A well-constructed  reading-comprehension  test  should,  as  you  know,  test  your 
inference-making  skills  in  a variety  of  literary  genres.  You’ve  already  had  some 
practice  with  tests  of  this  sort.  Now  would  be  a good  time  for  more. 

What  follows  is  a set  of  nine  questions  based  on  a short  story.  These  questions  are 
designed  principally  to  test  your  ability  to  make  inferences  and  understand  the 
implications  in  what  you  read. 

8.  Read  the  selection  that  follows.  Then  answer  the  multiple-choice  questions  based 
on  it.  Be  sure  when  answering  questions  to  go  back  and  reread  the  relevant  lines 
from  the  selection  (line  numbers  are  written  to  the  left  of  the  passage) . 
Remember,  too,  that  some  questions  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  more  than 
one  answer  is  possible,  but  that  one  of  the  choices  is  better  than  the  others. 
Expressions  like  best,  most  strongly,  and  mainly  will  alert  you  to  these  situations. 


A SMALL  CEREMONY 


He  put  the  large  flight  bag  and  the  briefcase  out  into  the  hall  and  started 
to  lock  the  door.  Then  he  stopped  and  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers  pushed  the 
door  open.  He  stood  looking  at  the  now  empty  room.  Naked  white  book 
shelves,  smooth,  tightly  wrapped  bed,  empty  desk,  empty  window  ledge  (so 
5 recently  cleared  of  two  stale  beers  and  a box  of  crackers).  Not  a speck  of 
himself  remained  in  the  room. 


Where  then  had  he  gone? 


For  surely  this  self  who  was  leaving — this  man  standing  on  a doorstep  in 
fawn  drip-dry  slacks  and  blue  pullover,  this  owner  of  a Samsonite*  flight  bag 
10  and  leather  briefcase  containing  (carefully  folded  in  tissue)  two  certificates 
declaring  to  the  world  that  Toma  Dakannah  was  a B.Sc.,  and  an  M.D. — 
surely  this  man  of  careful  vowels  and  shuttered  eyes  was  not  the  same  who 
had  (despite  his  black  serge  suit  and  white  shirt)  danced  around  and  around 
this  room  the  first  time  he’d  come  into  it  over  five  years  ago?  Where  then  had 
15  the  other  gone? 

He  would  have  liked  to  walk  across  the  room  and  scratch  his  name  in  the 
glass  window,  “Toma  Dakannah  was  here!”  He’d  seen  white  students  do 
things  like  that  and  wondered  at  their  childishness — “Look  on  my  works  you 
mighty  . . .”**  Was  that  what  they  had  been  trying  to  say  too?  But  it  was  late 
20  to  begin  understanding  white  men.  He  shrugged,  smiled  at  the  empty  room 
where  he  had  been  safe,  and  sometimes  happy,  closed  and  carefully  locked 
the  door. 

He  walked  down  the  three  flights  of  stairs  to  the  residence  office  but  did 
not  meet  anyone  he  recognized.  The  office  was  quiet  and  cool,  the  white 
25  woman  looked  up  from  her  desk,  “Yes?” 

“I  have  come  to  return  my  key  and  pay  my  fees.” 

He  watched  as  she  flicked  through  the  green  cards;  she  did  not  find  a 
name  that  matched  his  face  for  her  and  turned  to  him,  irritation  twitching 
across  her  mouth,  “Your  name  please?” 

30  “Toma  Dakannah,”  he  said  very  carefully,  and  spelled,  “Dakannah.” 

He  thought  the  woman  flushed  a little  and  was  glad — after  five  years  she 
should  know  his  name! 

There  should  be  some  ceremony,  he  thought.  But  there  is  no  ceremony. 

He  remembered  the  ceremonies  when  he  left  home.  His  teachers’  long 
35  lectures  when  he’d  gotten  the  scholarship— he  must  now  represent  all  the 
other  boys  who  had  written  the  test  and  not  gotten  a scholarship,  and  their 
parents,  and  his  parents,  and  his  teachers.  He  must  do  his  very  best  for  all  of 
them. 

And  his  father’s  own  ceremony— the  long  bus  trip.  In  a rickety  yellow 
40  bus  that  pulled  away  from  their  own  civil  servant  neighbourhood,  then  through 
the  tin  shacks  at  the  outskirts  of  town,  away  from  the  town  itself  and  out 
across  the  flatland.  He  and  his  father  rode  half  the  day,  dressed  in  their 
starched  white  shirts,  their  best  dark  suits  gathering  a fine  powder  of  dust. 
Going  to  see  the  old  man  who  was  his  grandfather.  An  old  man  in  an  orange 
45  cloth,  who  sat  outside  a white-washed  hut  gazing  at  the  far  hills.  His  father 
had  wanted  some  blessing,  some  sign  that  the  old  man  approved,  or  at  least 
recognized  this  miracle.  His  grandson  was  going  to  university — a foreign 
university.  But  the  old  man  had  given  no  blessing,  no  sign,  no  approval.  He 
sat  there  smoking  and  looking  out  over  the  land  he  had  once  hunted  across, 
50  a land  he  had  stood  in  the  centre  of  and  thought  endless. 


*Samsonite — expensive  hard-sided  luggage,  popular  in  the  ’50s  and  ’60s 

**“Look  on  my  works,  you  mighty  . . .’’—from  Shelley’s  poem  “Ozymandias,” 
which  is  about  the  human  need  to  be  acknowledged  and  significant.  The  line  is 
“Look  on  my  works,  ye  Mighty,  and  despair!” 
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After  a while  they  left.  The  ride  home  was  long  and  silent,  but  “He 
always  was  a stubborn  old  man,”  his  father  had  said,  with  some  pride,  just 
before  they  reached  their  own  stop. 

Toma  Dakannah  counted  out  the  change  for  the  residence  office  woman, 

55  she  pressed  the  right  buttons  and  slid  him  the  receipt  across  the  black  glass 
countertop — her  fingers  did  not  quite  touch  his. 

He  wished  there  was  one  person  he  could  say  goodbye  to — he  reviewed 
quickly  the  names  of  his  teachers  and  classmates — but  there  was  no  one! 

No  one  he  knew  well  enough  to  say,  “Tm  afraid.” 

60  “1  would  like  three  of  these,”  he  pointed  to  a display  of  garish  postcards, 

showing  the  campus  in  winter,  the  blood  red  brick  festooned  with  loops  of 
snow  and  blue-black  swirls  of  snow  behind.  “Thank  you,”  he  said  and  carefully 
tucked  the  cards  into  his  case. 

“I  am  leaving  today,”  he  told  the  woman  behind  the  counter.  She  smiled 
65  hesitantly,  not  sure  what  comment  was  appropriate. 

He  would  go  to  see  his  grandfather  again.  Maybe  the  old  man  would  let 
him  live  in  the  hut  for  a little  while — he  would  like  for  a time  to  sleep  in  a 
white-washed  house  and  to  look  out  across  the  plain. 

But  even  as  he  turned  to  pick  up  his  suitcase  he  knew  the  thought  to  be 
70  mere  fancy  for  him— there  would  be  no  nights  in  a cool  hut,  no  days  to  sit 
dreaming  over  the  flatland. 

The  old  man  had  known  that  all  along. 

a.  The  description  of  Toma’s  room  in  the  first  paragraph  is  intended  to 
communicate  a sense  of 

A.  sterility 

B.  fragility 

C.  formality 

D.  mediocrity 

b.  The  details  of  the  Samsonite  flight  bag  and  leather  briefcase  (lines  9 to  10) 
serve  mainly  as  tokens  of 

A.  medical  school 

B.  societal  values 

C.  Toma’s  poverty 

D.  student  behaviour 

c.  In  the  context  of  lines  16  to  22,  the  implications  for  Toma  of  the  quotation 
from  “Ozymandias”  (lines  18-19)  are  revealed  in 

A.  “ ‘Your  name  please?’  ” (line  29) 

B.  “He  must  do  his  very  best  for  all  of  them”  (lines  37-38) 

C.  “her  fingers  did  not  quite  touch  his”  (line  56) 

D.  “he  would  like  for  a time  to  sleep  in  a whitewashed  house”  (lines  67-68) 


* Bernice  Morgan,  “A  Small  Ceremony,”  in  Themes  for  All  Times  [St.  John’s:  Jesperson  Publishing,  n.d.). 
Reproduced  by  permission. 


d.  Toma’s  years  at  the  university  are  characterized  mainly  by 

A.  boredom 

B.  solitariness 

C.  satisfaction 

D.  difficulty 

e.  That  Toma  had  no  place  in  the  world  that  he  is  leaving  is  suggested  most 
strongly  by  the  context  of 

A.  “Not  a speck  of  himself  remained  in  the  room”  (lines  5-6) 

B.  “after  five  years  she  should  know  his  name”  (lines  31-32) 

C.  “He  wished  there  was  one  person  he  could  say  goodbye  to”  (line  57) 

D.  “He  would  go  to  see  his  grandfather  again”  (line  66) 

f.  Toma  buys  the  postcards  because  they 

A.  remind  him  of  fulfilled  dreams 

B.  are  expected  by  his  family  at  home 

C.  are  the  only  available  token  of  ceremony 

D.  portray  a land  more  appealing  than  his  own 

g.  Lines  66  to  71  suggest  that  the  knowledge  the  grandfather  had  “all  along” 
(line  72)  is  that 

A.  Toma  would  never  achieve  his  goals 

B.  Toma  would  be  changed  by  his  experiences 

C.  the  grandfather  would  be  forced  to  relocate 

D.  the  grandfather  would  not  live  until  Toma  came  home 

h.  The  writer  most  directly  creates  a sense  of  irony  by  contrasting 

A.  Toma’s  background  and  his  educational  ambitions 

B.  Toma’s  achievements  and  his  teachers’  expectations 

C.  Toma’s  original  expectations  and  his  actual  experience 

D.  Toma’s  father’s  perceptions  and  his  grandfather’s  perceptions 

i.  The  title,  “A  Small  Ceremony,”  refers  to 

A.  Toma’s  bus  trip  with  his  father 

B.  the  awarding  of  the  scholarship 

C.  Toma’s  experience  leaving  the  university 

D.  the  anticipated  visit  with  Toma’s  grandfather 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  152. 
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Making  inferences  is  something  you’ll  be  working  on  throughout  this  course.  It’s  an 
essential  skill  to  have  if  you  want  to  be  an  active  reader  and  one  able  to  get  the  most 
out  of  escape  and  interpretive  literature— but  especially  the  latter. 


Ms.  Kim,  I’m  still  having  problems  with  inference 
making.  I seem  to  miss  meanings  that  other  people 
pick  up  on  when  they  read.  What’s  the  secret? 


There’s  no  real  magic  to  the  process,  Fiona,  but  here  are  a few 
suggestions  to  implement  as  you  read: 

• Stay  alert. 

• Ask  yourself  questions  about  what  you’re  reading. 

• Try  to  go  beyond  the  bare  facts  to  see  if  there’s  more  being 
implied  than  is  stated. 

• Test  any  inferences  you’ve  made  to  see  if  they’re  borne  out 
by  what  the  writer  tells  you  later. 


That  sounds  a bit  like  what  you 
should  do  to  be  an  “active  reader.’’ 


That’s  right;  essentially  the  two 
processes — active  reading 
and  making  inferences — boil 


down  to  much  the  same  thing. 


Now  that  you’ve  reviewed  some  of  the  basics  about  character  and  modes  of 
characterization — and,  perhaps,  learned  a few  things  that  were  new  to  you — it’s  time 
to  turn  your  attention  to  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  fiction — theme.  That 
will  be  the  focus  of  Lesson  3. 


esson  3:  Theme  and  Values 


r 


Oh,  no!  Theme!  I always  have  an  awful 
time  trying  to  figure  out  a story’s  theme. 


Don’t  worry,  Fiona,  you’re  not  alone.  Many 
students  have  difficulty  stating  the  theme  of  a 
story  even  when  they  feel  confident  that  they’ve 
understood  what  the  story  was  all  about. 


1.  Do  you  react  to  questions  about  theme  in  literary  texts  the  same  way  Fiona  does? 
Think  about  the  approach  you  take — the  strategies  you  use — whenever  a teacher 
asks  you  to  express  the  theme  of  a text  you’ve  read.  Write  down  what  you  do; 
then,  at  the  end  of  this  lesson,  you  can  return  to  what  you  wrote  here  and  see  if 
you’d  make  any  changes. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  152. 


The  material  that  follows  should  help  clarify  just  what  a theme  in  a work  of 
literature  is  and  how  you  should  go  about  formulating,  or  expressing,  the  themes  of 
short  stories  you  read. 

Theme  Defined 

The  first  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  when  people  discuss  the  word  theme  in 
reference  to  texts,  they  may  mean  different  things.  Sometimes  the  word  is  used  as  a 
close  synonym  for  topic;  for  example,  you  might  say  that  a short  story  or  a poem— or 
a non-verbal  text  like  a photograph,  for  that  matter— was  developed  around  the 
theme  of  love,  or  revenge,  or  loss  of  innocence. 

There’s  nothing  wrong  with  using  the  word  this  way;  in  fact,  sometimes  it  will  be 
used  this  way  in  this  course.  However,  it’s  not  this  meaning  of  the  word  that  English 
language  arts  teachers  have  in  mind  when  they  ask  students  to  state  or  discuss  the 
theme  of  a text  they’ve  read,  heard,  or  seen. 

Whenever  you’re  asked  to  identify  the  theme  of  a story,  what  you  should  try  to  state 
is  the  central,  underlying  idea  or  the  insight  about  life  or  people  that  the  work  offers. 
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Because  of  the  ambiguity  already  noted  surrounding  the  term  theme,  some  teachers 
now  avoid  the  word  when  investigating  what  a text  has  to  say.  Instead,  they  might 
speak  of  the  insight  into  life  or  simply  the  message  the  text  offers.  In  this  course,  the 
word  theme  will  be  used;  but  always  be  careful,  as  you  respond  to  questions  on  the 
various  texts  you’ll  encounter,  not  to  confuse  theme  with  topic. 

When  you’re  asked  to  express  the  theme  of  any  text,  it’s  the  insight  about  human 
experience  presented  by  the  text  that’s  at  issue. 

Not  every  literary  work  has  a theme.  As  you’ve  seen,  some  short  stories,  novels,  or 
films,  for  example,  are  written  only  to  entertain  their  readers— to  amuse  them,  to 
terrify  them,  or  perhaps  to  keep  them  on  the  edges  of  their  seats  with  suspense. 
Theme  does  exist  in  a work  of  fiction  when  the  writer  has  tried  to  reveal  some  truth 
about  life  or  about  people  or  to  accurately  record  or  illustrate  some  aspect  of  life. 
Such  an  attempt  creates  a unifying  or  central  idea  for  the  piece  of  literature.  It’s  this 
idea  that  can  be  called  a theme. 


Analysing  and  Describing  Themes 

Do  you  recall  your  personal  response  to  the  story  “The 
Standard  of  Living”  in  your  Section  2 Assignment?  In  that 
question,  you  were  asked  to  discuss  what  the  text  said  to 
you  about  values,  dreams,  and  aspirations.  Actually,  this 
question  brought  you  close  to  discussing  the  story’s  theme— 
the  insight  into  life  the  text  has  to  offer.  The  only  difference 
is  that  the  question  took  a more  personal  slant,  asking  what 
the  story  said  to  you  personally.  If  you  were  able  to  respond 
to  that  question,  you’re  well  on  your  way  to  being  able  to 
articulate  the  theme  of  any  text. 


As  already  noted,  students  sometimes  find  picking  out  and  expressing  a short  story’s 
theme  a difficult  task.  In  part,  this  is  because  often  a theme  simply  cannot  be 
adequately  expressed  in  a few  words. 


If  an  author  is  attempting  to  say  something  serious  about  human  life  with  all  its 
complexities,  then  trying  to  sum  it  up  in  a catch  phrase  or  cliche  (for  example, 
“Crime  doesn’t  pay”)  is  impossible.  Indeed,  if  a theme  were  capable  of  being 
expressed  adequately  in  such  a way,  you  could  legitimately  ask  why  the  writer  had 
bothered  to  write  a story  in  order  to  express  it. 


Because  themes  can  be  rather  complex  things,  they  can  generally  be  stated  in 
different  ways.  Sometimes  it  may  be  possible  to  sum  up  a story’s  theme  in  a 
sentence;  more  often  you’ll  need  several  sentences  and  sometimes  even  paragraphs. 
In  other  words,  there’s  no  one  single  way  of  expressing  the  theme  of  a complex  work 
of  literature. 


u U n i_r: 


Section  3:  Short  Stories— A Closer  Look 
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To  throw  in  one  more 
curve,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  in  some 
stories,  where  a theme 
is  especially  hard  to 
express,  it  may  be  that 
the  writer  was  really 
trying  to  create  a mood 
or  set  up  a question  in 
readers’  minds  rather 
than  make  a statement. 


So  in  those 
cases  we  should 
just  forget  about 
expressing  a 
theme? 


No,  the  very  act  of 
working  to  formulate  a 
theme  will  help  you 
come  to  understand 
the  story  better.  Just 
be  aware  that  in  some 
stories  you  may  never 
be  able  to  come  up 
with  a statement  of 
theme  that  you  find 
entirely  satisfying. 


In  good  fiction,  theme  arises  naturally  out  of  the  story,  but  you  may  sometimes 
experience  difficulty  in  expressing  the  theme  of  a particular  story.  You  may  think 
that  you  know  the  story  well,  understand  it,  and  have  strong  feelings  about  it;  but 
you  may  still  be  unable  to  express  your  feelings  in  the  form  of  a statement  of  theme. 
This  problem  can  be  overcome  with  practice.  As  you  become  a more  experienced 
reader  or  viewer,  you’ll  gain  greater  understanding  from  your  reading  or  viewing  and 
be  able  to  express  themes  more  easily.  If  you  can  express  the  theme  of  a story,  you 
have  a good  understanding  of  it;  you  understand  not  only  the  events  but  also  the 
insights  that  the  events  convey. 

Theme  Versus  Moral 

Along  with  the  realization  that  a theme  of  a good  short  story  shouldn’t  be  expressed 
by  a simple  cliche  goes  the  understanding  that  a theme  shouldn’t  be  confused  with  a 
moral.  A good  story  should  shed  light  on  some  aspect  of  life,  but  it  needn’t  [indeed, 
shouldn’t)  teach  a lesson  or  preach  a sermon. 

A good  (interpretive)  short  story,  in  other  words,  reports  human  behaviour  but  doesn’t 
judge.  It  tells  us  “This  is  how  life  is,”  not  “This  is  how  you  should  live  your  life.”  Rather 
than  preach,  good  fiction  should  give  readers  and  viewers  a broader  awareness  of  life  or 
make  them  think  more  deeply  about  some  aspect  of  their  existence. 


A rich  story  can  have  different  interpretations. 
Some  stories  have  even  kept  scholars  busy  for 
centuries  arguing  over  their  meanings.  Such  works 
of  literature  are  like  good,  productive  mines:  The 
deeper  you  dig,  the  more  layers  you  encounter. 

The  process  of  uncovering  them,  of  course,  makes 
readers  think  about  life,  which  is  the  ultimate 
objective  of  most  good  writers.  Even  if  you  reject 
or  disagree  with  a story’s  theme,  if  it  has  forced 
you  to  think,  then  it’s  been  of  great  value. 


Complexity  of  Themes 
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Don’t  think,  though,  that  because  stories  can  be  open  to  a variety  of  formulations  of 
themes,  any  statement  of  theme  is  acceptable.  If  you  present  a theme  for  a story,  you 
must  be  able  to  defend  it  by  referring  to  the  story  itself.  If  you  can’t  provide 
evidence,  you  must  reject  your  interpretation  of  its  theme. 

Sometimes  you’ll  find  a theme  stated  explicitly  somewhere  in  a story;  perhaps  one  of 
the  characters  will  express  precisely  the  idea  the  writer  hoped  to  convey.  More  often, 
though,  a theme  is  only  implied,  and  the  reader  must  be  prepared  to  infer  it  from  the 
other  elements  in  the  story. 

Principles  for  Discovering  Theme 

Although  there’s  no  magic  formula  for  discovering  theme  in  a story,  the  following 
principles  may  help  you.  Study  them  carefully. 

Theme  as  a Generalization  About  Life 

Good  literature  conveys  themes  or  messages  about  life  that  continue 
to  be  relevant  over  time.  Try  to  determine  what  this  general  message 
is  by  observing  the  elements  of  the  story;  then  formulate  a simple, 
general  statement  about  the  story’s  theme.  Make  references  to  the 
elements  of  the  story  (for  example,  character,  events,  or  setting)  that 
support  your  interpretation;  but  don’t  use  the  names  of  the  story’s 
characters,  and  don’t  summarize  the  plot.  Generalize  from  what  you 
learn  by  watching  the  characters  work  through  the  plot. 

Be  careful,  though,  not  to  make  the  generalization  larger  than  is 
justified  by  the  terms  of  the  story.  Since  few  stories  have  themes 
that  can  be  expressed  as  universal  generalizations,  you  should 
avoid  terms  like  all,  every,  always,  and  never,  and  substitute  terms 
like  some,  sometimes,  and  seldom. 

Consistency 

Theme  is  the  central,  constant,  and  unifying  concept  of  the  story;  it  accounts  for  all  the 
major  elements  in  the  story  and  shouldn’t  be  seriously  contradicted  by  any  of  them.  To 
be  valid,  your  statement  of  theme  must  be  based  on  existing  story  elements.  You 
shouldn’t  force  the  meaning  of  some  significant  detail  to  justify  your  statement.  Nor 
should  you  rely  upon  assumptions  supplied  by  your  own  experience.  In  other  words, 
don’t  try  to  turn  what  the  writer  is  saying  into  something  you  believe. 
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Theme  Versus  Subject 


As  you  read  near  the  beginning  of  this  lesson,  the  word  theme  can  be  used  in 
different  ways.  Sometimes  people  use  the  word  to  mean  subject  or  topic. 


When  it  comes  to  expressing  the  theme  of  a story, 
don’t  fall  into  the  trap  of  presenting  a subject  in  this 
way.  Rather,  the  theme  of  a story  must  say 
something  about  a subject  and  should  be  expressed 
in  a statement.  Loneliness,  for  instance,  may  be  the 
subject  of  a story,  but  the  theme  might  be  that 
loneliness  can  be  particularly  devastating  when  it 
afflicts  the  aged.  A good  idea,  when  you’re  trying  to 
express  a story’s  theme,  is  always  to  begin  by  saying, 
“The  theme  is  that  . . . .”  This  will  force  you  into 
expressing  an  idea,  not  a subject. 


Appropriateness 

Remember  that  there’s  more  than  one  way  of  stating  the  theme  of  a story.  A story 
presents  a view  of  life,  but  this  view  may  be  expressed  in  a number  of  different 
ways.  A sentence  may  be  used  to  express  the  theme  of  a short,  simple  story,  but  a 
paragraph  may  be  required  to  express  the  theme  of  a longer  and  more  complicated 
selection. 


The  Language  of  Statements  About  Theme 

Try  to  express  the  theme  of  a selection  in  your  own  words,  and  avoid  using  cliches 
or  familiar  sayings.  In  fact,  relying  on  ready-made  cliches  will  probably  cause  you  to 
trivialize  the  real  meaning  of  the  story.  Old  cliches  hinder  fresh  perceptions. 

Formulating  Themes:  A Bit  of  Practice 


If  all  this  information  seems  overwhelming,  probably  what  you  need  is  a bit  of 
practice  in  determining  and  expressing  themes  in  short  stories.  The  simplest  way  to 
get  this  practice  is  to  think  back  to  stories  with  which  you’re  already  familiar. 

2.  Think  back  to  the  story  “Harrison  Bergeron,”  or,  if  you  don’t  remember  it  well 
enough,  return  to  page  174  of  the  Appendix  and  reread  it.  Ask  yourself  what 
central  idea  about  life  the  writer,  Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr.,  was  conveying  to  the  reader 
in  this  story. 


Express  this  idea  in  a statement  of  theme  of  one  or  more  sentences.  To  ensure 
that  you’re  on  track,  compare  your  statement  with  the  one  suggested  in  the 
Appendix  before  going  on;  but  as  you  do,  be  sure  not  to  glance  at  the  suggested 
statements  of  theme  for  questions  3 and  4! 
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3.  Now  think  back  to,  or  reread,  “The  First  Born  Son”  and  come  up  with  a 
statement  of  theme  for  this  story. 

4.  This  time  try  to  express  the  theme  of  “The  Dead  Child.” 


Compare  your.* responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  153, 
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As  a reader  you  don’t  have  to  agree  with  the  themes  expressed  in  works  of 
fiction.  Select  one  of  the  three  stories  you  dealt  with  in  questions  2,  3,  and  4, 
and  in  your  Writing  Folder  express  your  own  views  on  the  theme  of  that  story  as 
you  interpret  it.  Are  you  in  total  agreement?  Are  you  in  total  disagreement?  Or  do 
you,  perhaps,  think  that  what  the  writer  has  to  say  is  valid  only  in  part? 





So  when  a writer  of  interpretive 
fiction  sets  to  work,  it’s  just  to 
convey  an  insight  into  life? 




Not  at  all.  In  fact,  I think  it’s  safe  to 
say  that  no  good  writers  of  fiction — 
with  the  possible  exception  of 
satirists — write  principally  to  illustrate 
a theme.  It’s  the  story  that  comes 
first.  Writers  are,  after  all,  storytellers. 
But  that  begs  the  question,  what  is  it 
about  a story  that  first  inspired 
someone  to  write  it?  And  when  you 
try  to  answer  that  question,  you  start 

thinking  about  theme. 

V J 


Theme  in  Texts  of  Other  Kinds 


i 


art  essay 


a collection  of 
visual  artistic 
representations, 
such  as  drawings 
or  photographs, 
that  communicate 
meaning  to  viewers 


photo  essay 


an  art  essay  in 
which  the  form  of 
representation 
used  is  a series  of 
photographs,  often 
accompanied  by 
captions 


An  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  what  you’ve  learned  about  theme  in  works 
of  literature  holds  true  when  it  comes  to  texts  of  other  sorts  as  well.  Have  you  ever, 
for  example,  looked  at  an  art  essay — for  example,  a photo  essay?  Essays  made  up  of 
collections  of  photographs,  drawings,  sculptures— or  any  other  type  of  visual 
representations— can  comment  eloquently  on  some  aspect  of  human  experience. 

A photographer,  for  instance,  who  puts  together  a collection  of  photos  of  homeless 
people  or  hungry  children  can  say  a great  deal  about  human  suffering  and  the 
attitudes  of  our  society  toward  those  less  fortunate  than  others.  The  impact  of 
pictures  can  be  profound,  and  an  essay  of  this  sort  can  make  a stronger  impression 
than  a written  message  might— though  many  photo  essays  do  include  captions  along 
with  the  photographs.  In  some  cases,  formulating  the  theme  of  an  art  essay  in  a 
statement  might  be  more  challenging  than  doing  the  same  thing  for  a story,  but  in 
principle  it  can  be  done. 

You’ll  be  looking  at  photo  essays  more  closely  in  Module  3. 
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GOING  FURTHER 


Use  the  search  term  photo  essays  on  the  Internet  and  see  what  you  come  up  with. 
You’ll  find  a lot  of  simple  collections— for  example,  a collection  of  photos  taken  on 
a hike  or  a trip  to  Europe.  However,  you  should  also  uncover  some  real  essays— 
collections  that  say  something  worth  paying  attention  to  about  an  important  topic. 
As  you  view  the  photographs,  think  about  what  it  is  the  photographer  is  trying  to 
communicate.  Can  you  express  it  in  a statement  of  theme? 


A Look  at  Values 


Themes  in  works  of  fiction  often  centre  around  values — beliefs  in  such  concepts  as 
love,  honesty,  and  justice  according  to  which  people  tend  to  direct  their  lives.  You 
were  asked  earlier  to  think  briefly  about  values  when  it  was  pointed  out  how 
frequently  conflicts  in  interpretive  fiction  involve  struggles  between  people  holding 
different  values— or  between  conflicting  values  held  by  one  protagonist.  You  were 
asked  to  think  about  and  evaluate  the  conflicting  values  in  “The  First  Born  Son.” 
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Values  are  often  related  to  particular  cultures 
and  subcultures;  what’s  important  in  one  society 
isn’t  necessarily  important  in  another.  And  even 
when  there’s  a fairly  general  agreement  about 
governing  principles  within  one  society,  values 
may  vary  according  to  socio-economic  strata  or 
age  groups.  The  values  that  one  ethnic  or 
cultural  group  in  our  society  holds  may  differ 
from  those  that  another  group  deems  important. 

Young  people,  in  particular,  face  a bewildering 
array  of  conflicting  values,  each  sanctioned  by 
various  segments  of  society.  The  values 
exhibited  by  a teen’s  peer  group  may  not  be  the 
same  as  the  values  expressed  in  the  home  or  the 
school.  Values  also  relate  to  a person’s 
individual  tastes.  What  one  person  values, 
another  may  not. 


5.  With  a study  partner  if  possible,  brainstorm  a list  of  some  of  the  conflicting 
values  you’re  aware  of  within  your  society.  They  can  involve  the  views  of 
different  cultural/ethnic/religious  groups,  or  they  can  be  conflicts  that  cross  all 
such  boundaries.  The  list  has  been  started  to  give  you  the  idea. 

• ccui&e/i  oeMui 

• mciie/ual  p&MeMmiA  uenA44A^  dmel(»'pme4^ 

• ueMiiA  mxiuUxL{ai 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  153. 


All  elements  in  a culture  influence  what  its  members  learn  to  value.  Values  develop 
over  a long  period  of  time.  They’re  the  end  product  of  all  of  a person’s  experiences. 
People  constantly  reassess  and  redefine  their  values  as  their  knowledge  and 
experience  widen.  Sometimes  this  process  is  conscious;  sometimes  it’s  subconscious. 

Because  values  are  learned,  characters  in  fiction  can  serve  as  models.  Through 
literature,  people  can  share  the  experiences  of  many  individuals.  Readers  can 
empathize  with  characters  quite  different  from  themselves.  They  can  suspend  their 
own  values  and  look  at  life  through  someone  else’s  eyes. 

Often,  this  experience  will  increase  a person’s  understanding  of  and  empathy  for 
others,  especially  as  readers  are  often  shown  the  reasons  why  characters  hold  the 
values  they  do.  Literature  offers  readers  many  opportunities  to  examine  and  refine 
their  values  on  their  route  to  becoming  better  human  beings. 
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While  many  short  stories  deal  with  value  issues, 
good  stories  never  preach;  they  never  tell  readers 
which  values  they  should  adopt.  Rather,  they 
illustrate  a conflict  of  values  or  portray  a value-laden 
situation  that  will  make  readers  think  about  the 
issues  and  perhaps  re-assess  their  own  values.  To 
determine  what  values  a character  does  possess  in  a 
story,  readers  must  usually  make  inferences.  Values, 
like  other  aspects  of  personality,  may  be  judged  from 
what  characters  say  and  do,  from  their  thoughts,  and 
from  how  they  react  with  other  characters  in  the 
story.  Of  course,  readers  should  also  be  able  to  infer 
at  least  some  of  the  values  held  by  the  writers  of 
stories  they  read. 

6.  For  each  of  the  following  two  stories,  suggest  one  or  more  values  held  by  the 
writers  that  underlie  the  themes  of  their  stories. 

a.  “Harrison  Bergeron” 

b.  “The  Dead  Child” 

7.  As  has  been  discussed  earlier,  individual  readers  respond  differently  to  what  they 
read  because  they  are,  of  course,  all  unique;  and  part  of  their  uniqueness  is  due 
to  the  values  they  hold. 

Suggest  ways  in  which  readers’  personal  and  cultural  values  could  influence  their 
responses  to  “The  First  Born  Son.” 

8.  In  “Simple  Arithmetic,”  what  are  some  of  the  values  held  by  the  father  and  the 
son  that  you  were  able  to  infer  by  reading  their  letters? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  153. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  2N 

Books,  stories,  and  films  can  change  people’s  lives.  Have  you  ever  read  or 
viewed  a work  of  fiction  that  changed  your  life — perhaps  by  causing  you  to 
reassess  some  value  of  your  own? 

If  so,  in  your  Writing  Folder  identify  the  work  and  describe  how  it  got  you 
thinking.  What  was  the  result? 
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A Final  Look  at  Expressing  Theme 


^ ^ 

I still  don’t  feel  very  confident 

about  expressing  themes  of 

stories.  I know  when  a story’s 

talking  about  love,  hate, 

growing  up,  aging,  loneliness, 

or  whatever;  but  just  what  it’s 

saying  about  the  topic  is 

often  hard  to  pinpoint. 


And  that’s  because  often  something 
very  complex  like  that  really  can’t 
be  adequately  summarized  in  a 
sentence  or  two.  But  you  can  come 
close.  Besides,  the  very  process  of 
trying  can  bring  you  closer  to 
understanding.  Perhaps  the 
following  discussion  will  help. 


When  you  start  trying  to  work  out  the  theme  of  a story,  ask  yourself  what  the 
writer’s  purpose  was  in  writing  the  work.  Just  what  was  the  writer  trying  to  say 
to  his  or  her  readers?  Then  try  to  express  this  idea  in  a sentence  or  two;  in  more 
complex  stories  a paragraph  may  be  needed. 

Of  course,  what  you  write  will  likely  seem  awfully  sketchy  and  sterile  when 
compared  to  the  story  itself;  it’s  the  richness  of  the  story  that  breathes  life  into  the 
unifying  concept,  or  theme.  But  the  process  of  searching  for  a theme  and  formulating 
it  in  a statement  will  get  you  thinking  about  the  story  in  ways  that  you  might  not 
otherwise  have  attempted.  Your  formulation,  dry  as  it  may  seem,  should  increase 
your  insight  into  the  story. 

Remember  that  purely  escapist  stories  may  have  no  theme  at  all,  and  some  stories 
appearing  to  be  interpretive  may  just  present  a moral  or  some  other  trite 
observation.  A truly  interpretive  work  of  fiction,  however,  should  get  you  thinking 
about  life  in  a way  that  likely  hadn’t  occurred  to  you  before.  That  doesn’t  mean  you 
have  to  accept  such  a story’s  theme,  but  you  should  think  about  it  seriously. 

Here,  in  summary  form,  are  some  points  to  remember  when  you’re  trying  to 
formulate  the  theme  of  a story: 

• Express  the  theme  not  as  a topic  but  as  an  idea  about  that  topic;  present  it  in 
a statement. 

• Don’t  express  the  theme  as  a well-known  cliche  unless  it  really  does  seem  that 
there  is  no  more  depth  to  the  story  than  the  cliche  expresses. 

• Don’t  formulate  the  theme  as  a moral — unless,  of  course,  there  really  seems 
to  be  no  more  to  the  central  concept  of  the  story  than  what  is  expressed  in  the 
moral— in  which  case  there’s  no  serious  theme  at  all. 

• Be  sure  nothing  in  the  story  contradicts  your  statement  of  theme.  If  something 
does,  you’ll  have  to  revise  or  abandon  your  statement. 

• Always  generalize.  Don’t  talk  about  specific  characters;  rather,  phrase  your 
statement  so  that  you  talk  about  people  in  general  or  some  people. 
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• Don’t  universalize.  Stay  away  from  words  like  everyone,  always,  and  most. 

• Remember  that  there’s  no  one  correct  way  to  express  a theme. 

9.  What  follows  is  a series  of  flawed  statements  of  theme.  Tell  what’s  wrong  with 
each;  then  rewrite  each  one  correctly. 

a.  Too  much  freedom  is  always  a bad  thing. 

b.  Maria  learns  that  love  can  be  very  painful. 

c.  Might  makes  right. 

d.  innocence  versus  maturity 

e.  You  shouldn’t  judge  people  until  you’ve  experienced  life  from  their  point 
of  view. 

f.  Don’t  judge  a book  by  its  cover. 

g.  Young  people  always  look  at  life  differently  from  older  people. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  154. 


If  you’re  still  feeling  uncertain  about  all  this,  don’t  worry;  you’ll  be  getting  more 
practice  in  expressing  stories’  themes  in  the  next  section. 

10.  To  finish  up  this  lesson,  go  back  and  read  your  response  to  question  1.  Would 
you  change  your  approach  to  identifying  and  formulating  a story’s  theme  now? 
If  so,  explain  what  you’d  do  differently. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  155. 
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This  section  has  tried  to  give  you  some  of  the  tools  you’ll  need  to  understand  and 
appreciate  good  short  stories.  There’s  always  a danger  in  analysing  works  of 
literature  that  the  direct,  immediate  communication  between  writer  and  reader  will 
be  damaged.  Just  as  a biologist  must  kill  a frog  before  dissecting  it,  it’s  often  said 
that  literary  analysis  kills  the  works  analysed,  along  with  the  pleasure  they  should 
give  readers.  This  section  has  tried  not  to  do  this,  but  it’s  something  that’s  hard  to 
avoid.  It’s  to  be  hoped  that  working  through  the  material  offered  here  has  increased 
your  ability  to  respond  fully  to  stories  that  you  read  or  view  in  the  future.  You’ll  be 
getting  more  help  with  developing  this  ability  in  Section  4. 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  26  and  complete 
the  assignment  questions  for  this  section. 
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ection  4:  ^hoit  (Storie^Digging  Deeper 


Do  you  feel  comfortable  when  asked  to  identify 
and  discuss  literary  symbols?  Are  you  able  to  detect 
irony  in  short  stories?  Do  you  understand  satire? 

These  are  three  of  the  concepts  with  which 
Section  4 will  help  you.  By  the  time  you’ve 
finished  this  section  you  should  be  quite  adept 
at  reading  interpretive  short  stories  actively  and 
perceptively,  and  you’ll  be  ready  to  move  on  to 
a study  of  other  literary  genres.  Your  assignment 
will  give  you  the  opportunity  to  apply  your 
understanding  of  the  concepts  covered  in 
Section  4 by  asking  you  to  analyse  and  evaluate 
aspects  of  several  short  stories. 


symbol 


fan  object,  person, 
or  event  that  has  a 
meaning  greater 
; than  its  literal 
.meaning 


symbolism 


the  use  of  symbols 
in  print,  visual, 
and  aural  texts 


How  skilled  are  you  at 
recognizing  literary  symbols? 
Many  readers  feel  rather 
insecure  in  this  area;  they  may 
tend  either  to  miss  important 
symbols  entirely  or,  conversely, 
to  see  symbolism  everywhere, 
in  places  writers  never 
intended. 

Being  able  to  identify  and 
respond  to  literary  symbols 
requires  a good  deal  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  a reader.  If 
symbolism  is  something  that 
makes  you  feel  uncomfortable, 
this  lesson  should  help  you. 

Put  most  simply,  a symbol  is 
something  that  stands  for 
something  else.  For  example, 
the  cross  is  a symbol  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  maple 
leaf  and  the  beaver  are 
symbols  of  Canada.  A 
handshake  is  a symbol  of 
friendliness,  a fist  one  of  anger. 


You  encounter  symbols  every  day.  Many  are  visual:  a heart,  a skull  and  crossbones, 
a red  cross,  a red  rose.  Other  symbols  are  auditory— for  example,  the  theme  song  to 
a television  show.  If  you’re  a hockey  fan,  it’s  unlikely  that  you  could  ever  hear  the 
theme  music  to  Hockey  Night  in  Canada  without  thinking  of  hockey.  For  you,  the 
music  represents,  or  symbolizes,  NHL  hockey. 

1.  The  four  photographs  that  follow  all  use  visual  symbolism  to  make  comments 
about  the  reality  of  life  for  career-oriented,  white-collar  workers. 


Explain  the  message  each  photo  conveys  by  way  of  symbols. 
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Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  155. 
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2.  Probably  in  past  English  language  arts  courses  you’ve  worked  with  editorial 
cartoons,  analysing  them  for  features  like  satire,  humour,  messages,  and  values. 
Editorial  cartoonists  frequently  make  use  of  visual  symbols  in  an  attempt  to 
convey  their  ideas  quickly  and  simply — assuming,  of  course,  that  their  audiences 
can  interpret  the  symbols  they  use. 

Examine  the  editorial  cartoon  that  follows.  Then  respond  to  the  questions  that 
come  after  it. 


a.  What  message  is  the  cartoonist  trying  to  convey  with  this  editorial  cartoon? 

b.  What  background  knowledge  would  viewers  need  to  understand  the 
cartoon’s  message? 

c.  Do  you  agree  with  the  cartoon’s  message?  Be  sure  to  give  your  reasons. 

d.  What  symbols  does  the  cartoon  make  use  of?  Be  sure  to  explain  the  symbolic 
meaning  of  each  one  you  identify. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  155. 


* Graeme  MacKay,  cartoon,  The  Hamilton  Spectator,  4 September  2002.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  Graeme 
MacKay  and  The  Hamilton  Spectator. 
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I didn’t  really  understand  that  cartoon  at 
first.  I picked  up  on  Uncle  Sam  as  a 


Me  too.  I guess  I didn’t  know  enough 
about  the  Kyoto  Protocol.  I’m  not 
used  to  looking  for  satire  either. 


symbol  of  the  United  States,  but  I 


missed  the  irony.  I thought  the  cartoon 
was  criticizing  the  Americans  somehow. 


A literary  symbol  can  be  slightly  more  complex  than  a visual  symbol.  Put  simply,  a 
literary  symbol  is  something  occurring  in  a work  of  fiction  that  has  a literal  meaning 
in  the  work  but  that  also  has  a symbolic  meaning;  that  is,  it  stands  for  something 
over  and  above  its  literal  meaning.  Whether  it’s  a character,  an  object,  an  event,  a 
place,  a situation,  or  anything  else,  it’s  a literary  symbol  if  it  has  a meaning  larger 
than  itself. 

The  sun,  for  example,  might  represent  hope  or  happiness  in  a story.  A setting  sun 
could  stand  for  death  or  the  end  of  a cycle.  A tree  could  symbolize  strength  or 
endurance.  A child  might  be  a symbol  for  innocence. 

Always  remember,  though,  that  you  can’t  predetermine  the  value  of  a literary 
symbol.  In  other  words,  the  symbolic  meaning  can  be  determined  only  within  the 
context  of  the  story. 

If  you  notice  a fox  in  a work  of  literature,  for  instance,  don’t  think,  “A  fox;  that  must 
be  a symbol  for  slyness  and  craftiness.”  In  the  first  place,  the  fox  might  have  no 
symbolic  meaning  at  all  in  that  story;  and  in  the  second  place,  if  it  is  symbolic,  its 
meaning  can  be  discovered  only  by  noticing  how  it’s  used  in  the  story  itself. 

As  another  example,  that  child  mentioned  above  could  just  as  easily  be  used  as  a 
symbol  for  selfishness  or  deceitfulness  as  for  innocence;  it’s  only  by  reading  the 
story  in  context  that  you  can  tell. 
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r ^ ^ 

But  why  do  writers  sneak  these  symbols 
into  their  stories?  Is  it  just  to  make  students 

tear  their  hair  out  trying  to  figure  them  out? 




Probably  it  seems  that  way 
to  you  sometimes,  Carmen; 
but  the  fact  is  that  literary 
symbols,  if  used  properly, 
can  add  tremendous 
richness  to  a work  of 
literature.  Hopefully  this  will 
become  clear  as  you  work 
through  this  lesson. 


i 


Writers  use  symbols  because  they  add  depth  of  meaning  to  their  works.  Writers  of 
short  stories  tend  to  be  especially  fond  of  symbols;  the  relatively  short  length  of  their 
fictional  works  makes  it  important  to  maximize  the  meaning  they  get  out  of  what 
they  write,  and  symbols  help  them  accomplish  this  task.  Usually  it’s  possible  to 
enjoy  and  understand  a story  even  if  you  don’t  pick  up  on  its  symbolic  meanings, 
but  some  of  the  richness  of  the  story  will  be  lost.  A few  stories,  however,  turn  so 
completely  on  their  symbolic  meanings  that  a failure  to  understand  the  symbols  will 
mean  a failure  to  understand  the  stories  entirely. 

Here  are  four  important  points  to  remember  as  you  look  for  symbols  in  stories: 

• As  already  noted,  literary  symbols  get  their  meanings  within  the  stories  in 
which  they  occur.  In  other  words,  if  you  encounter  an  owl  in  a story,  don’t 
assume  that,  since  in  our  society  owls  often  symbolize  wisdom,  that’s  what  it 
represents  in  the  story.  The  owl,  if  it  has  any  symbolic  value,  will  get  it  from  the 
work  itself,  and  a careful  reading  should  tell  you  what,  if  anything,  it  symbolizes. 

• If  something  in  a story  has  symbolic  value,  there  will  likely  be  repeated 
references  made  to  it  in  the  story.  If  it’s  mentioned  just  once,  chances  are  it 
doesn’t  have  symbolic  meaning.  (Note  that  this  may  not  be  true  of  symbols  in 
poetry,  where  the  more  compressed  format  means  that  even  a single  reference 
can  have  a symbolic  value.) 

• Don’t  start  seeing  symbols  everywhere  you  look.  If  you’re  going  to  err  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  it’s  generally  better  to  miss  symbolic  meanings  than  to  read 
them  in  where  they  don’t  exist. 

• Symbols  can  represent  complex  clusters  of  ideas,  so  they  can  be  hard  to  label 
precisely.  This  doesn’t  mean,  though,  that  they  represent  anything  anyone  says 
they  do;  their  possible  meanings  depend  on  the  context  in  which  they  occur. 

Turn  now  to  page  208  in  the  Readings  section  of  the  Appendix  and  read  the  short 
story  “Boys  and  Girls”  by  the  well-known  Canadian  writer  Alice  Munro.  Read  above 
all  to  enjoy  the  story,  and  allow  yourself  to  respond  to  it;  but  keep  your  eyes  open  as 
well  for  any  literary  symbols  you  see  at  work. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  20 

In  “Boys  and  Girls”  Alice  Munro  paints  a vivid  picture  of  a young  girl  moving 
from  childhood  to  adolescence  in  a society  with  very  rigid  expectations  of  what 
boys  and  girls  should  do  and  how  they  should  act. 

How  do  you  respond  to  her  portrayal?  To  what  degree  do  you  think  it’s  accurate? 
Have  things  changed  fundamentally  since  the  era  in  which  the  story  is  set,  or  does 
society  still  dictate  how  boys  and  girls  develop  and  behave?  Explain  your  thoughts. 


After  you’ve  read  “Boys  and  Girls,”  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

3.  Animals  have  a symbolic  meaning  in  “Boys  and 
Girls.” 

a.  Show  how  this  statement  is  true  by  referring 
to  details  in  the  story. 

b.  Why  does  the  narrator  let  Flora  escape? 

4.  Did  you  notice  that  readers  never  learn  the  name  of  the 
story’s  narrator?  They  do  know  her  brother’s  name — 

Laird,  which  is  Scottish  for  lord.  Suggest  symbolic 
significance  for  these  facts. 

5.  The  narrator  of  “Boys  and  Girls”  really  inhabits  three  different  physical  worlds: 

• her  father’s  world — the  farm  and  the  basement 

• her  mother’s  world— the  house  and  kitchen 

• the  bedroom,  upstairs 

Each  of  these  worlds  has  a symbolic  significance;  each  one  represents,  or  stands 
for,  something.  Try  to  explain  the  symbolic  meaning  of  each  world. 

6.  The  narrator  of  “Boys  and  Girls”  struggles  against  attempts  by  her  family — and, 
by  extension,  by  her  society  at  large — to  make  her  into  what  it  considers  a 
maturing  girl  should  be.  It  would  be  easy  for  readers  to  see  the  story  as  a simple 
black-and-white  account  of  an  individual’s  struggle  to  be  herself  rather  than  to 
conform  to  society’s  norms. 

But  is  it  that  simple?  As  the  story  progresses  there  are  clear  indications  that  in 
spite  of  herself  the  narrator  is  becoming  more  “feminine”  in  ways  of  which  her 
society  would  approve. 

a.  Point  out  three  of  these  indications. 
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b.  What  are  readers  to  understand  from  this  process?  Is  the  narrator  giving  in  to 
external  pressures  to  conform,  or  is  this  simply  a natural  maturing  process 
dictated  by  genes  and  hormones?  Explain  your  ideas. 

c.  Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  try  to  formulate  a statement  of  theme  for  “Boys  and 
Girls.” 

7.  Would  you  characterize  the  ending  of  “Boys  and  Girls”  as  a happy  one?  Why  or 
why  not? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  156. 


If  you’d  read  “Boys  and  Girls”  without  noting  the 
symbolic  significance  of  such  things  as  the  foxes  and 
Flora,  you  could  still  have  enjoyed  the  story  and  got  a 
good  deal  out  of  reading  it.  The  symbolism  in  the 
story  does,  however,  add  depth.  The  foxes  serve  as  a 
good  example  of  this  point. 

The  foxes  in  “Boys  and  Girls”  demonstrate  the  richness  symbols  can  attain.  These 
animals  seem  to  symbolize  the  narrator.  They,  like  her,  are  caged  in  by  others;  and 
like  her  they’ll  be  killed  in  their  prime— though  in  the  narrator’s  case  the  killing  will 
involve  being  forced  into  a woman’s  role  despite  her  desire  to  do  a man’s  work. 
Again  like  the  narrator,  the  foxes  are  unnamed— until  they’re  added  to  the  breeding 
stock.  The  narrator,  too,  will  achieve  real  identity  in  her  world  when  she  assumes 
the  roles  her  society  assigns  women.  The  narrator  sees  the  hostility  in  the 
“malevolent  faces”  of  the  foxes,  but  she’s  too  young  at  the  time  to  realize  that  this  is 
a reaction  to  their  captivity.  Is  this  hostility  a reflection  of  her  own  inner  feelings? 


You  can  see  from  this  story  how  important 
it  is  to  look  for  symbolism  within  the 
context  of  the  literature  itself.  The  foxes  in 
“Boys  and  Girls”  certainly  don’t  symbolize 
slyness — the  symbolic  value  our  society 
usually  places  on  these  animals.  In  this 
story,  the  symbolism  is  far,  far  richer. 


r 


Ms.  Kim,  I have  real 
trouble  buying  all  this 
stuff.  Personally,  I think 
Alice  Munro  just  wrote 
a story  and  some  critics 
and  teachers  came 
along  and  read  a bunch 
of  symbols  into  it. 

V y 


Well,  Levi,  sometimes  it  does  happen  that  people  just  read 
symbolic  meanings  into  things;  and  sometimes  writers  do 
include  details  without  a conscious  intention  of  creating 
symbols,  leaving  it  up  to  others  to  work  out  any  subconscious 
symbolism.  But  in  a story  like  “Boys  and  Girls”  symbolism  is 
so  apparent  and  so  rich  that  it  has  to  have  been  intended  by 
the  writer.  See  what  you  think  of  the  discussion  that  follows. 
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The  foxes  and  Flora,  the  mare,  are  both  relatively  easy  symbols  to  pick  out,  but 
critics  point  to  a great  deal  of  much  subtler  symbolism  in  “Boys  and  Girls,”  and 
this  symbolism  can  reveal  greater  depth  within  the  story. 

Some  people,  for  example,  have  pointed  to  the  symbolism  in  the  “heroic”  calendars 
mentioned  in  the  opening  paragraph,  depicting  “plumed  adventurers”  planting  flags 
while  “savages  bent  their  backs  to  the  portage.”  And  then  there’s  Henry’s  song  in 
reply  to  the  narrator’s  question  as  to  whether  Mack  was  to  be  shot:  “Oh,  there’s  no 
more  work,  for  poor  Uncle  Ned,  he’s  gone  where  the  good  darkies  go.  ” 

Symbolic  statements  and  images  like  these,  it’s  been  said,  show  that  Alice  Munro 
was  concerned  about  much  more  than  the  problems  of  a young  girl  growing  up  in  a 
rigidly  structured  society;  rather,  it’s  claimed,  she  was  talking  about  the  power  of 
white  males  in  our  world — a power  over  women  (the  narrator),  nature  (Flora,  Mack, 
and  the  foxes),  and  people  of  other  races  (“savages”  and  “darkies”).  And  did  it  strike 
you  that  the  very  title  of  the  story  is  probably  symbolic?  The  story  is  about  the 
development  of  a girl;  but  in  the  title,  girls  come  second.  Even  the  title  of  “Boys  and 
Girls”  seems  to  take  on  a meaning  over  and  above  its  literal  meaning. 

Not  all  stories  are  as  rich  in  symbolism  as  “Boys  and  Girls,”  but  if  you  can  become 
more  sensitive  to  symbolism  in  works  of  fiction,  it  should  help  increase  your  ability 
to  understand  the  deeper  significance  of  what  you  read. 


/' h 

Phew!  I’m  not  sure  about  all  that 

“subtler”  stuff,  but  I can  certainly  see 
the  more  obvious  symbols — like  Flora 
the  female  horse  who  made  that 
desperate  but  hopeless  bid  for  freedom. 


N 

And  all  those  nameless  foxes,  fed  and 
fussed  over  and  wanted  only  for  their 
beautiful  fur — but  caged  in  and  totally 
controlled  by  the  father.  I guess  society 
sometimes  has  treated  women  that  way. 


But  how  can  you 
tell  when  something 
in  a story  has  a 
symbolic  meaning? 


Believe  it  or  not,  you  get  better  at  it  with  practice.  Remember  that  anything 
with  a symbolic  meaning  will  likely  have  repeated  references  made  to  it  in  the 
work,  so  just  ignore  anything  else  when  looking  for  symbols.  Then  take  those 
things  that  you  suspect  may  have  more  than  a literal  meaning  and  think  about 
them  in  relation  to  the  story’s  theme  and  the  protagonist’s  conflicts.  If  you  do 
this,  I think  you’ll  start  picking  out  symbols.  Just  don’t  go  overboard  once  you 
get  the  hang  of  it,  though,  and  read  in  symbolic  meaning  everywhere! 
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8.  What  strategies  do  you  use  when  searching  for  literary  symbols  in  the  stories  you 
read?  Do  you  remember  the  pointers  in  the  list  you  were  given  just  before  you 
read  “Boys  and  Girls”?  Do  you  follow  Ms.  Kim’s  advice  in  the  preceding 
classroom  discussion? 

Think  about  the  things  you  do  to  find  and  understand  symbols  in  literature  and, 
if  possible,  suggest  new  strategies  you  could  employ  to  improve  your  skills  in  this 
area. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Ajspendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  157. 


The  ability  to  identify  symbolism  can  dramatically  enhance  your  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  literature.  Be  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  symbols  in  stories  and  film. 
They’re  your  gateway  to  deeper  meaning  and  significance. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Alice  Munro,  author  of  “Boys  and  Girls,”  is  one  of  Canada’s  best-loved  writers 
and  is  considered  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  top  short-story  writers  anywhere.  If 
you  enjoyed  “Boys  and  Girls”  and  would  like  to  read  more  of  Alice  Munro’s 
stories,  your  local  library  is  almost  certain  to  have  some  collections.  To  learn 
about  Ms.  Munro  and  her  writings,  do  an  Internet  search  with  a good  search 
engine;  you’ll  find  biographical  information,  book  reviews,  and  selections  from 
her  writings. 
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Irony 


irony 


an  effect  achieved 
by  a contrast 
between  two 
meanings,  for 
example,  what  is 
said  versus  what 
is  meant,  what  a 
character  knows 
versus  what  an 
audience  knows, 
and  what  happens 
versus  what  would 
seem  appropriate 


verbal  irony 


a form  of  irony  in 
which  there  is  a 
discrepancy  in 
meaning  between 
what  is  said  and 
what  is  meant 


As  you’ve  seen,  short-story  writers,  striving  for  compression  in  their  works, 
frequently  use  symbolism  because  it  helps  them  suggest  all  sorts  of  meanings 
without  having  to  spell  them  out.  Writers  often  use  irony  for  the  same  reason. 

Most  students  find  it  easier  to  spot  irony  in  works  of  fiction  than  they  do  symbolism. 
After  all,  irony  is  something  almost  everyone  uses  and  understands  in  everyday 
conversation.  Whenever  you  look  out  a window  at  the  pouring  rain  and  say  “Nice  day!" 
you’re  being  ironic  (unless,  perhaps,  you’re  a farmer  who’s  been  hoping  for  rain). 

The  term  irony  is  used  to  refer  to  a number  of  different 
situations  in  which  there’s  a contrast  between  two  things 
and  one  side  of  the  contrast  makes  fun  of,  or  mocks,  the 
other  side.  Verbal  irony,  the  simplest  form,  is  the  type 
illustrated  in  the  preceding  example  about  the  rain.  If  a 
person  says  one  thing  but  means  another,  that  person  is 
using  verbal  irony.  Muttering  “That’s  just  great”  when  a 
problem  arises,  calling  a tall  friend  “Shorty,”  and  saying 
“Nice  play!”  to  a teammate  who’s  just  fumbled  the  ball 
are  all  examples  of  verbal  irony. 
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Actually,  it’s  both.  We  use  the  word  sarcasm  to 
refer  to  statements  meant  to  hurt  other  people. 
Much  sarcasm,  like  the  statement  in  the  example, 
is  ironic;  but  this  isn’t  always  the  case.  A teacher 
having  a bad  day,  for  example,  might  say 
sarcastically  to  a student  who’s  flubbed  a question, 
“I  didn’t  expect  you  to  know  the  answer.”  This  isn’t 
ironic,  because  the  teacher  is  saying  precisely 
what  she  means.  But  it  is  sarcastic.  People  given 
to  making  sarcastic  comments  are  seldom  popular. 


But  no  teacher  would  say 
that — I hope.  A sarcastic 
comment  intended  to  hurt 
a student  would  be 
completely  out  of  place  in 
a learning  situation.  In 
fact,  in  my  opinion  it  would 
be  out  of  place  anywhere. 


c ^ 

I couldn’t  agree  more,  Tyson.  And 
writers  who  use  irony  to  point  out 
human  failings  have  to  be  very, 
very  careful  not  to  become  negative 
and  hurtful.  Language  is  a 
dangerous  weapon;  it  has  to  be 
used  carefully.  But  more  about  that 
when  we  discuss  satire  and  parody. 


statements— often 
ironic — intended  to 
Wound  or  hurt 
others 


a form  of  irony  in 
which  there  is  a 
discrepancy 
between  what  a 
character  believes 
and  what  the 
hudience  knows  to 
be  true 


When  verbal  irony  occurs  in  works  of  fiction,  it’s  usually  used  for  purposes  of 
characterization.  For  example,  if  a character  is  given  to  making  ironic  comments, 
it  says  something  about  the  sort  of  person  that  character  is. 

More  important  for  story  writers  are  dramatic  and  situational  irony. 

Dramatic  irony  occurs  when  the  audience  knows  or  understands  more  than  a 
character  does.  For  example,  in  a dramatic  film  about  war,  viewers  may  have  seen 
a soldier  die  while  meanwhile  his  family  members  are  excitedly  talking  about  his 
expected  return  home.  The  poignant  sensation  produced  in  viewers  is  one  of  extreme 
dramatic  irony. 

Here’s  another  example.  In  the  story  “Simple  Arithmetic,”  readers  get  a strong  sense 
of  irony  because  they  understand  better  than  the  father  does  what  sort  of  a person 
he  is  and  what  he  values. 

1.  Turn  back  to  “Simple  Arithmetic”  (on  page  201  in  the  Readings  section  of  the 
Appendix)  and  point  out  at  least  two  examples  of  dramatic  irony. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  157. 


situational  Irony 


a form  of  irony  that 
involves  a contrast 
between  what  is 
expected  and  what 
really  occurs 


f 


Situational  irony  (or  irony  of  situation)  is  even  more  important  for  writers  of  fiction 
than  is  dramatic  irony.  This  type  of  irony  involves  a contrast  between  what  the 
audience  would  expect  to  occur  or  to  be  the  case  and  what  actually  happens  or 
proves  to  be  true. 
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A protagonist,  for  example,  may  struggle  to  achieve  a 
dream— to  become  president  of  a large  corporation,  for 
instance.  The  audience  shares  in  the  struggle  and  feels 
triumphant  when  the  goal  is  achieved.  The  protagonist, 
however,  rather  than  experiencing  a sense  of  triumph, 
may  find  him-  or  herself  lonely  and  dissatisfied  when 
the  goal  is  achieved.  He  or  she  may  discover  too  late 
that  what  really  matters  is  what  was  lost  in  the 
process— friendship,  love,  and  community. 

There’s  situational  irony  in  “Harrison  Bergeron.”  It’s 
ironic,  for  instance,  that  the  people  most  capable  of 
benefiting  society  are  denied  the  chance  and  that  a 
principle  as  noble  as  that  advocating  equality  for  all 
would  be  taken  so  far  as  to  rob  the  world  of  excellence, 
accomplishment,  and  beauty. 
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GOING  FURTHER 


For  a quick  review  of  the  three  basic  types  of  irony,  go  to  the  English  Language 
Arts  30-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM  and  watch  the  segment  titled  “Irony  in 
Print  and  Non-print  Texts” 


The  next  story  you’ll  be  reading  is  highly  ironic,  but  it  makes  a comment  about  a 
serious  subject — the  conflict  between  lovers  of  art  and  beauty  on  the  one  hand  and 
a society  that  values  modesty  and  propriety  on  the  other.  Before  reading  the  story, 
do  the  following  Writing  Folder  exercise. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  2P 

The  conflict  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph  seems  always  to  be  going  on 
in  some  form  or  other.  It  may  involve  a movement  to  get  rid  of  a nude  sculpture 
in  a public  gallery.  It  may  be  an  attempt  to  get  works  of  literature  that  use  strong 
language  out  of  the  high  school  library.  It  could  also  be  a campaign  to  outlaw 
songs  with  explicit  language. 

What  are  your  views  on  matters  like  these?  Should  art  be  subject  to  censorship? 
If  so,  to  what  degree?  Who  should  make  the  decisions— and  how?  If  not,  why 
not?  What  harmful  effects  would  be  produced? 


English  Language  Arts  30-1:  Module  2 


Now  turn  to  page  216  in  the  Readings  section  of  the  Appendix  and  read  the  short 
story  “A  Work  of  Art”  by  the  Russian  writer  Anton  Chekhov.  This  is  a light-hearted, 
amusing  story  with  a highly  ironic  tone  told  by  a master  storyteller.  You  should  enjoy 
it,  but  be  alert  to  its  implied  social  commentary. 


2.  a.  What  ironies  do  you  see  in  “A  Work  of  Art”? 

b.  How  would  you  classify  irony  of  this  type? 

c.  How  do  these  ironies  add  to  the  story’s  impact? 

3.  a.  Does  “A  Work  of  Art”  have  a serious  theme,  or  is  it  just  an  entertaining  story? 


b. 


If  you  think  the  story  has  a message,  explain  what  it  is,  telling  to  what  degree 
you  agree  with  it. 


4.  The  ironic  ending  of  “A  Work  of  Art”  might  strike  readers  as  improbable.  How 
does  Chekhov  use  foreshadowing  to  prepare  his  readers  to  accept  this  ending? 


5.  Chekhov  wrote  about  a society  rather  different  from  our  own  (he  lived  from  1860 
to  1904).  Have  people’s  attitudes  about  art  and  modesty  changed  from  his  day? 
Explain  your  response. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  158. 


Satire 


le  ridiculing  of 
uman  vices  or 
tupidities;  a text 
liat  ridicules 
uman  vices  or 
tupidities 


satirist 


producer  of 
atirical  texts 


“A  Work  of  Art”  is  a humorous  story  with  a surprise  ending,  and  it  can  be 
appreciated  entirely  for  its  entertainment  value.  But  it  does  more  than  just  entertain; 
it  gently  pokes  fun  at  an  aspect  of  the  writer’s  society  that  he  saw  as  rather  absurd. 
Chekhov,  it  seems  safe  to  say,  was  disturbed  by  the  toll  that  social  niceties  took  on 
people’s  ability  to  appreciate  art  and  surround  themselves  with  beauty.  You  may  or 
may  not  agree  with  Chekhov;  but,  either  way,  his  story  should  have  made  you  think 
about  the  issue. 

Works  of  literature  that  ridicule  things  that  the  writers 
perceive  to  be  human  vices  or  follies  are  called  satires. 

Satirists  are  writers  (or  creators  of  other  sorts  of  texts)  who 
write  with  this  purpose  in  mind— to  point  out  through 
ridicule  some  human  folly  that  they  think  needs  correcting. 

Satire  is  by  nature  critical;  it  involves  a judgment  about 
people’s  behaviour  or  thinking  and  a desire  to  bring  about 
change  in  that  behaviour  or  thinking.  Some  satire,  like  “A 
Work  of  Art,”  is  light  and  gentle;  other  satire  can  be  cruel 
and  biting. 


Whether  they’re  writers,  speakers,  visual  artists,  or  even  musicians,  satirists  use  a 
variety  of  techniques  for  pointing  out  human  frailties.  Among  the  most  important 
are  parody,  exaggeration,  caricature,  and  irony. 
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Section  4:  Short  Stories — Digging  Deeper 


the  humorous 
imitation  of 
someone  or 
something 


Parody  is  the  humorous  imitation  of  someone  or  something— perhaps  another 
writer’s  style.  A short  story  written  as  a spoof  on  sentimental  historical  romances, 
for  example,  would  likely  parody  the  romantic,  maudlin  style  in  which  such  stories 
are  written.  The  Austin  Powers  movies  all  satirize  a 1960s  genre  of  film  and 
television  show  along  with  the  whole  ’60s  culture  that  gave  birth  to  that  genre. 


Those  movies  can  be  pretty 
disgusting,  but  they  can  be 
funny,  too.  I’ve  seen  some  of 
those  old  ’60s  shows — like 
“The  Avengers,”  “Blow  Up,” 
and  early  James  Bond 
movies;  the  Austin  Powers 
parodies  are  bang  on.  They 
satirize  everything — music, 
clothes,  dancing,  hairdos, 
slang — you  name  it. 


^ ^ ' 

That’s  right.  They  also  satirize  film  and 

television  conventions  of  the  time — like 
dance  numbers  in  the  street  and  maniacal 
super-villains  bent  on  total  world  dominance. 


an  extravagant 
exaggeration  used 
for  serious  or 
comic  effect 


Much  satire  relies  heavily  on  exaggeration — or  hyperbole.  Satirists  can  bring  out 
the  absurdities  and  incongruities  in  whatever  they’re  satirizing  by  exaggerating  them 
Parody  often  involves  much  exaggeration,  though  the  best  parody  can  be  very  subtle 
and  almost  understated. 


Caricature,  the  satirical  exaggeration  of  someone’s 
personality  traits,  was  briefly  discussed  in  Section  3. 
Visual  caricature  is  used  by  satirical  cartoonists;  they 
may,  for  instance,  exaggerate  a politician’s  chin  or  nose. 

Similarly,  impersonators  can  do  caricatures  by 
emphasizing  postures  or  expressions  typical  of  their 
subjects.  Satirical  writers  use  caricature  when  they 
exaggerate  one  or  two  personality  traits  in  the  characters 
they  create  while  ignoring  others. 


But  irony  is  probably  the  satirist’s  principal  tool;  you’ve  seen  it  at  work  in  “A  Work 
of  Art.”  In  the  hands  of  a master  storyteller  or  essayist,  ironic  satire  can  become  so 
effective  at  times  as  to  actually  bring  about  changes  in  people’s  thinking  and  hence 
cause  social  reforms. 
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But  if  you  want  to  convince  anyone  to  change, 
you  can  never  be  really  mean  or  nasty.  That  just 
hurts  people,  and  then  they  become  angry  and 
more  resistant  than  ever.  I guess  that’s  something 
that  satirists  always  have  to  be  careful  of. 


I agree.  Whenever  I see  a political  cartoon  where  some 
public  figure  is  made  to  look  grotesque  or  ridiculous, 

I figure  the  cartoonist  has  gone  too  far.  For  instance, 
Jean  Chretien,  who  was  Canada’s  prime  minister  for 
many  years,  has  a physical  condition  that  prevents  him 
from  moving  one  side  of  his  mouth  normally.  Whenever 
cartoonists  or  impersonators  make  fun  of  that  feature, 

I figure  they’ve  crossed  the  line. 


Good  point.  You  can  use  both  verbal  and 
non-verbal  means  of  communication  in  a positive 
or  a negative  way.  Satirists  of  all  sorts  have  to 
walk  a fine  line.  In  your  own  writing,  speaking,  and 
representing,  you,  too,  should  remember  to  remain 
sensitive  and  respectful  toward  others — even  if 
you’re  engaging  in  satire  or  parody. 


Earlier,  you  read  the  short  story  “Harrison  Bergeron”  by  Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr.,  and 
you’ve  been  referred  back  to  the  story  several  times.  “Harrison  Bergeron”  is  a very 
satirical  story,  and  it’s  a far  less  gentle  satire  than  “A  Work  of  Art.” 

6.  Explain  in  a general  statement  the  aspect  or  attitude  of  our  society  that’s  satirized 
in  the  story  “Harrison  Bergeron.” 

7.  Of  the  techniques  commonly  used  by  satirists,  which  does  Vonnegut  rely  on  most 
heavily?  Explain  your  response  with  direct  reference  to  the  story. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  2Q 


In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  one  or  both  of  the  following  ideas.  As  an 
alternative,  debate  the  second  suggestion  with  friends  or  your  study  partner. 

• “Harrison  Bergeron”  is  about  handicapping.  An  informal  type  of 
handicapping  goes  on  in  schools  through  peer  pressure.  Good  students  can 
feel  pressure  to  cover  up  their  ability  for  fear  of  being  branded  “nerds,”  and 
girls  who  excel  in  traditionally  male-dominated  areas  like  mathematics  or 
sports  may  feel  they’ll  be  branded  as  “unfeminine”  if  they  give  their  talents 
free  rein. 


What  are  your  ideas  on  the  preceding  statement?  Can  you  relate  it  to  situations  in  | 
your  own  life  or  the  life  of  a friend?  Explain.  ’ 


• Over  the  past  few  decades,  it  hasn’t  been  uncommon  to  see  employers 
giving  preferential  treatment  in  their  hiring  practices  to  people  seen  as 
traditionally  disadvantaged — women,  for  example,  and  members  of  visible 
minority  groups.  In  some  places,  universities  have  put  in  place 
“affirmative-action”  programs  in  which  they  encourage  enrolment  from 
disadvantaged  groups  by  lowering  entry  qualifications  for  candidates  from 
these  groups. 

Many  people  see  programs  like  these  and  the  attitudes  they  reflect  as  highly 
progressive  in  that  they  help  redress  a traditional  imbalance;  others  think  they 
unfairly  “handicap”  other  applicants — often  ethnically  European  males— by 
discriminating  against  them. 


What  would  Kurt  Vonnegut  probably  think  of  programs  of  this  sort?  What  do  you 
think  of  them?  Explain  your  ideas  fully. 


I know  that  Kurt  Vonnegut 
wrote  a pretty  good  attack  on 
handicapping  in  “Harrison 
Bergeron,”  but  I think  in  some 
cases  it’s  necessary  to 
handicap  those  who  have  an 
unfair  advantage.  They  do  it  in 
golf  all  the  time  and  it  makes 
things  a lot  fairer.  Women  and 
other  groups  need  a bit  of  help 
to  compete  with  white  males 
in  areas  traditionally 
dominated  by  men.  But  once 
attitudes  have  changed,  that 
won’t  be  necessary  anymore. 


I have  mixed  feelings  about  that 
issue.  I’m  Native,  so  I know  all 
about  discrimination:  but  I’m  also 
a male.  I don’t  think  any  males 
of  my  generation — whatever 
their  ethnic  group — have 
benefited  from  preferential 
treatment  because  of  their 
gender,  so  why  should  we  be 
handicapped?  If  any  guy  loses 
out  on  a job  just  because  he’s 
male,  it’s  still  discrimination;  all 
you’ve  changed  is  the  victim. 


'\ 
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It’s  a tricky  question,  isn’t  it?  You  may  or  may  not  agree  with  Vonnegut,  but  his  story 
should  have  caused  you  to  do  more  questioning.  And  that’s  the  purpose  of  satire— to 
get  your  attention— and  to  get  you  to  think. 

The  focus  of  this  module  is  narratives — in  particular,  short  stories.  But  no  discussion 
of  satire,  parody,  exaggeration,  and  caricature  would  be  complete  without  some 
reference  to  visual  representations.  And  of  all  visual  artists,  it’s  editorial  cartoonists 
who  make  the  greatest  use  of  these  devices.  After  all,  the  whole  point  of  an  editorial 
cartoon  is  to  poke  fun  at — or  ridicule — some  aspect  of  society  that  the  cartoonist 
thinks  should  be  changed.  Exaggeration,  parody,  and  caricature  are  the  weapons  that 
cartoonists  use  to  do  this. 

8.  In  Lesson  1 of  this  section,  you  analysed  an  editorial  cartoon  for  its  use  of  symbols. 
Look  back  now  at  that  same  cartoon  and  answer  the  following  questions. 

a.  Explain  the  satire  in  this  cartoon.  In  your  response,  make  it  clear  just  what 
attitudes  the  cartoonist  is  ridiculing. 

b.  Has  the  cartoonist  made  use  of  parody,  exaggeration,  or  caricature  in  this 
cartoon?  Give  details. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  159. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Are  you  a cartoonist?  Do  you  fill  the  margins  of  your  notebook  pages  with 
doodles,  sketches,  and  caricatures? 

If  you  like  to  draw,  why  not  try  your  hand  at  an  editorial  cartoon?  Pick  some  issue 
on  which  you  have  a strong  point  of  view;  it  can  be  a national  or  international 
issue  or  something  local  or  related  to  your  school — any  issue  you  have  strong 
views  on.  Then  see  if  you  can  use  the  cartoonist’s  tools — satire,  exaggeration, 
parody,  and  caricature— to  make  your  point  in  a humorous— but  telling— way. 

Be  sure  to  share  your  cartoon  with  others;  if 
possible,  try  to  display  it  somewhere  where 
people  can  see  it  and  think  about  what  you 
have  to  say. 

If  you  feel  uncertain  about  how  to  go  about 
creating  an  editorial  cartoon,  get  into  the  habit 
of  enjoying  the  cartoons  in  your  local 
newspaper.  Be  sure  you  study  them  to  get  an 
understanding  of  the  cartoonists’  views.  If  you 
run  an  Internet  search,  you’ll  find  all  sorts  of 
editorial  and  political  cartoons  to  enjoy. 
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Section  4:  Short  Stories — Digging  Deeper 


Now  that  you’ve  covered  the  basic  elements  of  fiction,  it’s  time  to  focus  on  the 
various  factors  that  enable  you  to  evaluate  a short  story.  This  will  be  the  focus  of 
Lesson  3. 


esson  3;  Evaluating  (Short  (Stories 


How  can  you  tell  if  a story  is  a good  one  or  not?  Most  people  can  tell  immediately  if 
they  enjoy  a particular  story,  but  is  that  enough? 

Artistic  Unity  in  Short  Stories 

Take  a minute  or  two  to  examine  the  photograph  that  follows.  Then  answer  the  two 
questions  that  come  after  it. 
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1.  What  purpose  do  you  think  the  photographer  had  in  mind  in  taking  this 
photograph?  What  effect  was  he  or  she  hoping  to  achieve? 

2.  What  techniques  did  the  photographer  use  to  achieve  these  effects? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  160 


What  effect  did  you  decide  the  photographer  was  after?  Your  views  may  differ,  but 
most  people  looking  at  this  photo  experience  something  of  the  innocent  joy  that  the 
simple  pleasures  of  childhood  once  brought  them.  The  creation  of  this  effect  seems 
to  have  been  the  photographer’s  purpose. 

How  was  this  effect  achieved?  The  answer  is  that  it  results  from  a number  of  the 
photo’s  elements,  all  working  together  to  produce  a single,  dominant,  unified  effect. 
What  follows  is  a listing  and  brief  description  of  some  of  these  elements.  You 
thought  a bit  about  the  elements  of  a photograph  back  in  Module  1.  This  discussion 
should  expand  on  what  you  did  there. 

• content:  The  subject  matter  of  the  photo  is  very  important  in  creating  the  effect 
the  photographer  desired.  A young  child  learning  to  ride  a bike,  a small  bicycle 
equipped  with  training  wheels,  a sunny  day,  a tree-lined  path,  perhaps  in  a 
park — these  elements  speak  strongly  to  the  viewer. 


• lighting:  The  photograph  was  shot  on  a sunny  day,  and  the 
overall  effect  is  one  of  light  and  brightness.  However,  the 
objects  (probably  trees)  on  either  side  of  the  path  create  a 
slightly  dappled,  shadowy  effect  that  produce  in  viewers  a 
sense  of  coolness  and  comfort.  The  contrast  between  bright  sun 
and  cool  shade  is  an  important  component  in  the  overall  effect 
of  the  photograph. 


• composition:  The  subject  of  the  photo — the  child — is  centred  in  the  foreground  of 
the  photograph  and  in  the  center  of  the  path.  The  balanced  composition  combined 
with  the  straight  lines  of  the  trees  and  their  shadows  creates  a calming,  steady 
sensation.  There’s  nothing  threatening  in  the  composition  of  the  photograph.  More, 
the  straight,  converging  lines  of  the  path  create  a sense  of  distance;  the  world 
seems  a never-ending— but  safe— place  to  enjoy  and  explore. 

• distance:  This  is  a medium  shot,  showing  the  subject  in  his  or  her 
surroundings.  The  distance  isn’t  so  great  as  to  make  the  child  seem 
insignificant,  but  it’s  great  enough  to  show  the  peaceful,  inviting  surroundings. 


• camera  angle:  This  is  an  eye-level  shot;  there’s  no  deliberate  attempt  to  use  an 
unusual  angle  to  make  the  subject  seem  insignificant  or  intimidating.  Camera  [ 
angle  isn’t  an  important  element  of  this  photograph 

• focus:  The  photographer  chose  to  blur  the  background  of  the  picture.  The 
effect  is  that  viewers  focus  completely  on  the  child.  As  well,  the  blurring 
creates  a fuzzy,  gentle  impression  on  viewers  that  enhances  the  warm  feelings 
they  would  already  likely  be  feeling  toward  the  subject. 

I 
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If  you’re  feeling  rusty  about  any  of  these  elements  used  in 
a visual  representation  like  a photograph,  be  sure  to  go 
back  again  and  study  pages  158  to  166  of  the 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 


artistic  unity 


the  quality  of  a text 
whereby  every 
element  is  essential 
to  convey  the 
author’s  purpose 


When  all  the  elements  of  an  artistic  creation  work  together  in  this  way  to  create  a 
unified  effect,  it’s  said  that  the  work  has  achieved  artistic  unity.  Whether  an  artistic 
creation  is  a photograph,  a sculpture,  a song,  a poem,  a work  of  fiction,  a film— or 
any  other  sort  of  text  you  can  think  of — it  should  have  this  quality  of  being  a unified 
whole.  There  should  be  nothing  extraneous,  and  every  element  should  contribute  to 
the  overall  effect.  A lyrical  love  poem,  for  instance,  just  wouldn’t  sound  right  sung 
and  performed  as  a rap  song.  It  would  lack  artistic  unity.  To  successfully  convert  a 
poem  of  this  sort  into  song,  gentle,  slower  music  and  a far  less  aggressive 
performance  style  are  required. 


Just  like  photographs,  successful  works  of  literature  must  achieve  artistic  unity. 
While  any  work  of  fiction  should  have  this  unity,  in  highly  concentrated  genres  like 
poetry  and  short  stories,  the  quality  is  that  much  more  important. 


Short  stories,  unlike  novels,  are  very  compressed, 
tightly  structured  works  of  fiction;  and  short-story 
writers  strive  to  create  a single,  compelling  effect. 
It’s  a commonly  accepted  principle  among 
short-story  writers  that  absolutely  nothing  should 
be  included  in  a story  if  it  doesn’t  somehow 
contribute  to  that  effect.  It’s  been  said  that  if  a 
short-story  writer  tells  readers  that  a gun  is 
hanging  on  the  wall,  that  gun  must  be  fired  before 
the  story  is  over.  This  statement  exaggerates 
somewhat;  the  gun’s  presence  might  be  included  tc 
characterize  the  person  who  owns  it,  for  instance. 
However,  it  illustrates  the  point  that  for  the  genre 
of  the  short  story,  economy  of  words  and  artistic 
unity  are  principles  of  great  importance. 
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If  all  this  sounds  a bit  confusing,  imagine  a short  story  in  which  the  writer  hoped  to 
communicate  what  she  felt  was  a serious  insight  into  life — something  about  how  life 
can  present  us  with  dilemmas  that  can  never  be  resolved  but  simply  must  be 
endured.  But  suppose  this  is  an  inexperienced  writer  who  has  some  trouble  with 
uniting  all  the  story’s  elements  to  create  artistic  unity. 

Unlike  Gabrielle  Roy,  who  wrote  “The  Dead  Child”  around  a simple  and  touching 
event,  this  writer  chooses  a boy-meets-girl,  boy-loses-girl,  boy-gets  girl  plot  like  the 
ones  she’s  familiar  with  from  all  those  romance  novels  she  read  as  a teenager. 

Instead  of  setting  her  story,  like  Gabrielle  Roy,  in  a simple  landscape  that  reflects  the 
message  she  wants  to  convey,  she  opts  for  a futuristic  society  in  which  a rebel 
outpost  on  Mars  is  holding  out  against  the  vastly  superior  forces  of  the  Galaxy 
Empire.  Instead  of  plausible,  complex  characters,  her  male  hero  is  modelled  on 
Arnold  Schwarzenegger  films— though  she  does  work  harder  to  make  her  female 
lead  more  multi-dimensional. 


Having  just  watched  a movie  consisting  entirely  of  flashbacks,  the  writer  chooses  a 
complex  structure  that  might  work  well  in  a mystery  story  but  that  most  readers 
would  find  unnecessarily  confusing;  it  gets  in  the  way  of  the  story. 

In  selecting  her  narrator— a ten-year-old  boy— she  also  unnecessarily  complicates 
things.  She  makes  no  use  of  his  naivete  to  heighten  the  story’s  interest;  but  her 
readers  do  wish  that  someone  who  understood  what  was  going  on  was  telling  the 
story.  And  the  child’s  light-hearted  tone  stands  in  absolute  contrast  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  story’s  theme. 

Do  you  see  how  this  story  can  be  said  to  lack  artistic  unity?  Now  you  try  your  hand 
at  analysing  a story  that  does  a better  job  of  things. 
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3.  Turn  back  to  page  182  of  the  Appendix  to  the  story  “The  Dead  Child”  by 
Gabrielle  Roy.  Try  to  explain  how  the  various  elements  or  aspects  of  the  story 
work  together  to  create  artistic  unity. 

Here  are  some  of  the  elements  you  can  discuss.  Don’t  feel  you  have  to  limit 
yourself  to  these  elements. 


• content  and  plot  (what  happens  in  the  story) 

• narrative  point  of  view 

• structure  and  organization  (Note  the  use  of  flashback.) 

• character  development 

• setting  and  descriptive  details 

• style 

• tone 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  160. 


Comparing  Stories 


As  you  develop  your  ability  to  analyse  and  understand 
short  stories,  you  should  be  able  more  and  more  to 
compare  aspects  of  different  stories — and  aspects  of 
texts  of  different  sorts. 

A good  way  to  start  working  on  this  skill  is  to  do  it 
rather  mechanically  at  first — in  chart  fashion.  This 
process  involves  establishing  the  categories  you 
intend  to  use  for  a comparison  of  two  or  more  stories 
and  setting  them  out  in  a chart.  Then  all  that’s  needed 
is  to  fill  in  the  spaces. 


Seeing  things  laid  out  in  chart  form  will  help  you  get  on  to  the  next  stage— writing 
up  your  findings. 
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4.  Here’s  a chart  with  a number  of  possible  comparison  categories  listed. 

a.  Make  a similar  chart  of  your  own  [omitting  the  headings  “Story  1”  and 
“Story  2”)  and  add  a few  more  categories  that  seem  appropriate. 


b.  Now  select  two  short  stories  you’ve  read  in  this  course  that  you  think  might 
make  for  an  interesting  comparison  and  insert  their  names  at  the  top  of  your 
chart.  Then,  in  point  form,  fill  in  the  blank  spaces. 

Here’s  an  example  of  the  first  category  completed  for  a comparison  between 
“The  First  Born  Son”  and  “Boys  and  Girls.” 


“The  First  Born  Son”  1 

1 ^“Boys  and  Girls” 

Point  of  View 

(m^AUiclent 

clui^iacteA. 

Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  161. 


A chart  like  the  one  you’ve  constructed  should  help  you  see  more  clearly  the 
similarities  and  contrasts  between  two  works  of  fiction.  This  approach  can  be  of 
great  help  when  you’re  asked  to  compare  and  contrast  aspects  of  two  works  of 
literature  in  an  essay.  Even  if  the  genres  are  different — short  stories  and  films  for 
example,  or  novels  and  plays— you  can  easily  make  comparisons  if  you  break  things 
down  into  categories  you  can  deal  with. 

Another  sort  of  comparison  you  should  be  able  to  do  is  one  between  characters  in 
two  or  more  works  of  literature — or  within  one  work. 


5.  Pick  two  characters  from  different  short  stories  you’ve  studied  in  this  module. 
Construct  a chart  like  the  one  shown  here  and  fill  it  in.  Add  to  the  chart  as  many 
categories  of  your  own  as  you  want. 


Character  1 

Character  2 

Outlook  on  Life 

Dilemmas  Faced 

Values 

Motivation 

Response  to  Conflict 

Strengths 

Weaknesses 

Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  162. 


You  won’t  be  asked  to  convert  your  chart  findings  into  formal  essays  at  this  point; 
that  will  come  later.  Remember,  though,  that  when  you  are  asked  to  convert  chart 
findings  in  these  sorts  of  comparison  studies  into  essay  format,  you  must,  for  every 
point  you  make,  provide  evidence  directly  from  the  texts  being  compared. 

Evaluating  Stories  and  Writers 

You’ve  done  a great  deal  of  work  in  this  module  analysing  short  stories  and  their 
characters.  It’s  not  really  enough,  however,  to  be  able  to  explain  how  and  why  story 
writers  achieve  their  purposes;  you  must  also  be  able  to  present  your  views  on  how 
well  they’ve  done  this  task.  In  other  words,  you  have  to  be  able  to  evaluate  their 
writing. 


1 

1 


J 
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So  if  I’m  asked  to  evaluate  a piece  of  writing,  is  that  a 

personal-response  or  a critical-response  type  of  question? 


In  a way  it’s  a cross  between  the  two.  It’s  critical  in  that 
it  involves  a careful  analysis  of  what  a writer  has  done, 
but  it’s  personal  to  the  extent  that  you  have  to  present 
your  own  views  on  how  successful  he  or  she  has  been. 


r ^ ^ 

So  we  don’t  just  discuss  our 
own  feelings  about  the  piece 
— like  whether  we  like  it  or  not? 


No.  You  still  have  to  defend  your  conclusions 
with  clear  explanations  and  specific 
references  to  the  work  you’re  analysing. 


Here,  as  an  example,  is  one  student’s  response  to  the  question  “How  plausible  are  the 
characters  in  The  Dead  Child’?”  Note  that  it’s  written  in  a casual,  informal,  personal 
style.  Your  teacher  might  expect  something  more  formal  in  a similar  sort  of  evaluation, 
For  example,  you  might  be  expected  to  avoid  contractions,  expressions  bordering  on 
slang  (such  as  kids],  and  personal  references  (“One  thing  I thought . . 


"And  Uie^  ckddAen  iseJnmie.  jAidi  Uie  wmf.  kuJU  Inxmi  a m 

Uud  Uim  dif  md  qmd  kd  

kmw^  Uie  (leadeAA^  cuie  tM  cUMnen  deemed  a liUU 
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Get  the  idea?  Now  here’s  your  chance  to  try  your  skills  at  critical  evaluation. 

6.  Read  the  following  quotation. 


Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr.’s  satire  in  “Harrison  Bergeron”  is  so  exaggerated 
and  heavy-handed  as  to  make  his  ideas  seem  absurd. 


What’s  your  opinion  about  this  quotation?  How  successful  do  you  think 
Vonnegut’s  use  of  satire  is? 

7.  In  developing  her  characters  in  “Simple  Arithmetic,”  Virginia  Moriconi  forces 
her  readers  to  rely  entirely  on  their  ability  to  make  inferences  from  what  the 
characters  say.  How  successful  is  she  in  adopting  this  approach? 

8.  Symbolism  is  used  extensively  in  the  short  story  “Boys  and  Girls.”  How 
successful  do  you  think  this  symbolism  is  in  developing  the  story’s  theme? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  162. 


Another  type  of  evaluation  with  which  you  should  become  comfortable  is  the 
weighing  of  the  behaviour  of  characters  in  works  of  fiction.  You’ve  already  done 
some  of  this  in  Section  3,  but  now  it’s  time  to  do  a brief  evaluative  comparison. 

9.  Go  back  and  review  the  chart  you  completed  earlier  in  this  lesson  in  which  you 
compared  two  fictional  characters.  Use  that  material  as  a starting  point  and  think 
some  more  about  the  two  characters  you’ve  charted.  In  a composition  of  a few 
paragraphs,  compare  and  evaluate  their  responses  to  the  conflict  situations  in 
which  they  found  themselves. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  163. 


Artistic  Unity — A Final  Look 

Artistic  unity  may  be  a concept  that’s  new  to 
you,  but  don’t  be  intimidated  by  it.  Essentially, 
the  concept  of  artistic  unity  in  a short  story  can 
be  expressed  in  two  statements,  one  being  the 
corollary  of  the  other: 

• Every  element  or  aspect  of  the  work  should 
contribute  to  a single,  unified  effect. 

- Nothing  superfluous— that  is,  nothing  that 
doesn’t  contribute  to  the  single,  unified 
effect— should  exist  in  the  story. 

One  of  the  chief  skills  of  short-story  writers  is  to  maximize  the  meaning  they  get 
from  what  they  write  and,  conversely,  to  take  as  little  space  as  possible  to  say  what 
they  wish  to  say.  If  a single  symbol  can  be  used  to  express  a range  of  meanings  and 
tap  into  a multitude  of  associations  in  reader’s  minds,  it’s  a tool  a short  story  writer 
can  put  to  good  use.  If  it’s  necessary  to  develop  a character  only  so  far  for  that 
character  to  serve  his  or  her  purpose  in  the  story,  then  to  strive  for  more 
development,  even  if  it  would  make  for  a more  interesting  character,  is  superfluous. 

If  you’re  asked  to  comment  on  the  artistic  unity  of  a short  story,  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  identify  the  writer’s  purpose.  Often  this  purpose  will  be  to  convey  an  idea  that 
can  be  expressed  in  a statement  of  the  story’s  theme;  at  other  times,  where  stating 
the  theme  effectively  seems  more  difficult,  you  may  think  the  writer  wanted  above 
all  to  create  a mood  or  set  up  a question  in  readers’  minds. 

Once  you’ve  established  the  writer’s  purpose,  the  next  thing  is  to  look  at  the  various 
elements  of  the  story — for  example,  conflict,  setting,  and  narrative  point  of  view. 
Assume  that  everything  the  writer  did  was  done  deliberately  to  contribute  to  the 
story’s  central  purpose,  and  try  to  establish  just  what  contribution  each  element 
makes.  Of  course,  you  should  also  feel  free  to  evaluate;  perhaps  the  story  lacks 
artistic  unity  or  some  elements  fail  to  contribute  to  it.  If  so,  by  all  means  point  such 
things  out,  but  remember  to  use  details  to  back  up  your  ideas. 
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10.  Artistic  unity,  as  you  know, 
isn’t  something  to  be  found 
only  in  short  stories  or  other 
works  of  literature.  After  all, 
you  began  this  lesson  by 
analysing  a photograph  for  its 
artistic  unity.  Any  artistic 
creation  should  strive  for 
artistic  unity. 

You’ve  already  analysed  one 
photograph  for  its  artistic 
unity;  but  if  you’re  finding  the 
concept  difficult,  this  sort  of 
exercise  is  worth  repeating 
because  visual  representations, 
being  more  concrete,  are  often 
easier  to  assess. 

Here’s  another  photograph. 
Once  again,  it  features  a child. 
Study  it  carefully  and  analyse 
it  for  its  artistic  unity. 


11.  Now  try  it  with  another  medium.  Choose  a television  show,  movie,  or  narrative 
newspaper  story.  Briefly  explain  the  gist  of  the  story;  then  describe  how  the 
various  elements  of  the  show  support  the  purpose  of  the  writer  or  director. 

If  you  opt  for  a movie  or  TV  show,  you’ll  have  to  deal  with  visual  elements  as 
well  as  with  what’s  spoken  or  written.  Here  are  a few  elements  to  look  for: 

• camera  angles  and  techniques  • acting 

• special  effects  • sound  effects 

• setting,  props,  and  scenery  • lighting 

Take  a look  at  pages  166  and  167  of  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for 
Secondary  Students  for  a quick  review  of  some  of  the  camera  techniques  you 
can  look  for  when  analysing  a film  or  television  show. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  164. 
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In  Section  4,  you’ve  looked  at 
symbolism,  irony  and  satire,  and 
artistic  unity  in  short  stories— and 
in  some  visual  texts  as  well. 

Chances  are  that  a good  deal  of  this 
material  was  review,  but  you  should 
have  expanded  your  understanding 
of  the  concepts  and  improved  your 
familiarity  with  them.  At  this  point 
you  should  be  very  comfortable 
working  with  all  these  concepts. 

You’ve  also  done  some  work  in 
this  section  on  comparing  and 
evaluating  aspects  of  stories  you’ve 
read.  These  are  skills  you’ll  be 
working  on  throughout  the  course; 
in  Module  7,  you’ll  return 
specifically  to  the  business  of 
comparing  texts  of  all  sorts  that 
have  common  features.  The  ability 
to  find  commonalities  in  otherwise 
rather  different  texts  is  an  important 
one — and  one  that  will  be  tested  on 
your  Diploma  Exam. 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  2B  and  complete 
the  assignment  questions  for  this  section. 
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In  working  through  Module  2,  you’ve  covered  a great  deal  of  ground  in  your  study  of  the  short  story— 
and,  by  extension,  texts  of  other  sorts.  This  has  been  essentially  a “nuts  and  bolts”  module  that  lays 
out  the  basic  tools  you’ll  need  to  analyse  and  evaluate  works  of  other  literary  genres,  along  with  visual 
and  aural  texts,  in  future  modules.  Much  of  it  has  no  doubt  been  a review  of  concepts  you’ve  studied  in 
past  courses,  but  it’s  important  to  have  achieved  a mastery  of  these  concepts  before  continuing  with 
English  Language  Arts  30-1. 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  2B  and  complete 
the  Final  Module  Assignment. 
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Glossary 
Suggested  Responses 

Readings 
Image  Credits 


antagonist:  the  force  that  the  protagonist  of  a 
story  must  overcome  to  achieve  his  or  her 
want,  need,  or  goal 

antecedent  action:  the  events  that  have  taken 
place  in  a work  of  fiction  before  the  plot 
begins 

archetype:  a pattern  that  appears  repeatedly  in 
literature 

art  essay:  a collection  of  visual  artistic 
representations,  such  as  drawings  or 
photographs,  that  communicate  meaning  to 
viewers 

artistic  unity:  the  quality  of  a text  whereby 
every  element  is  essential  to  convey  the 
author’s  purpose 

caricature:  a deliberate  satirical  exaggeration  of 
a person’s  characteristics 

character  foil:  a character  in  a work  of  fiction 
whose  traits  contrast  noticeably  with  those 
of  another  character,  thereby  emphasizing 
that  other  character’s  traits 

characters:  the  people  (or  animals  or  some 
form  of  animate  creatures)  who  participate 
in  the  events  of  a work  of  fiction 

climax:  the  great  turning  point  of  a work  of 
fiction;  the  point  of  highest  tension 

complication:  the  rising  action  of  the  plot  in  a 
work  of  fiction 

compression:  in  writing,  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  words,  usually  resulting  in  an 
intensification  of  meaning 


conflict:  the  struggle  between  the  protagonist 
and  an  opposing  force  in  a work  of  fiction 

critical  essay:  an  essay  that  offers  an  analysis 
of  one  or  more  aspects  of  a work  of 
literature  and  an  evaluation  of  the  work’s 
impact 

deus  ex  machina  ending:  an  implausible, 
contrived  ending  to  a story 

dilemma:  a situation  in  which  a character  is 
faced  with  a choice  between  two  equally 
undesirable  alternatives 

direct  presentation  (of  character):  a method  of 
revealing  characters’  personalities  by 
directly  telling  readers 

dramatic  irony:  a form  of  irony  in  which  there 
is  a discrepancy  between  what  a character 
believes  and  what  the  audience  knows  to  be 
true 

dynamic  character:  a fictional  character  who 
undergoes  a significant  change  in  outlook, 
belief,  or  attitude 

editorial  cartoon:  a cartoon  that  satirizes 
public  figures  and  current  situations 

epistolary:  written  as  a series  of  letters 

escape  fiction:  fiction  intended  chiefly  to 
entertain,  providing  little  or  no  insight  and 
usually  emphasizing  plot  and  action 

exposition:  the  part  of  a work  of  fiction  that 
conveys  information  to  an  audience 


fexternal  conflicts:  conflicts  between  characters 
and  forces  outside  of  themselves— other 
I people,  society,  nature,  and  even  the 
supernatural 

fable:  a simple  story,  told  to  teach  a lesson  or 
j moral,  that  frequently  involves  animals  that 
j|  talk  and  act  like  humans 

I fiction:  literature  created  principally  by  the 
i imagination 

first-person  point  of  view:  a type  of  narration 
in  which  a character  tells  his  or  her  own 
I story  using  the  words  / and  we 

[flashback:  a scene,  inserted  into  a story, 

I depicting  events  that  occurred  before  the 
{ story  began 

[ flat  character:  a character  in  a work  of  fiction 
who  has  only  one  or  two  traits  developed 

folklore:  the  collection  of  stories,  tales,  and 
legends  particular  to  a cultural,  community, 
religious,  or  family  group 

foreshadowing:  the  dropping  of  hints  that 
indicate  events  that  are  to  come,  thereby 
preparing  readers  to  accept  the  outcome  of  a 
story 

free-verse  poetry:  poetry  that  has  no  particular 
length,  structure,  rhythm,  or  rhyme  pattern 

happy  ending:  an  ending  to  a story  in  which 
the  protagonist  achieves  his  or  her  goal 

hyperbole:  an  extravagant  exaggeration  used 
for  serious  or  comic  effect 

implications:  meanings  implied  but  not  directly 
stated 

indeterminate  ending:  an  ending  to  a story 
with  no  definite  conclusion 


indirect  presentation  (of  character):  a method 
of  revealing  characters’  personalities 
through  what  they  say,  do,  and  think 

infer:  make  an  inference 

inference:  a reasonable  conclusion  not  actually 
stated  but  arrived  at  by  weighing  the 
evidence 

in  medias  res:  in  the  middle  of  things 

innocent-eye  narrator:  an  unreliable  narrator 
who  is  prevented  by  naivete  from  fully 
understanding  the  events  narrated 

internal  conflicts:  conflicts  between  forces 
within  a character  involving  things  like 
values,  beliefs,  attitudes,  or  dominant 
emotions 

interpretive  fiction:  fiction  intended  both  to 
entertain  and  to  offer  some  insight  into 
human  nature  or  society 

irony:  an  effect  achieved  by  a contrast  between 
two  meanings,  for  example,  what  is  said 
versus  what  is  meant,  what  a character 
knows  versus  what  an  audience  knows,  and 
what  happens  versus  what  would  seem 
appropriate 

limited-omniscient  point  of  view:  a 

third-person  type  of  narration  according  to 
which  the  narrator  is  limited  to  revealing 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  one  character 
only 

major  character:  normally  the  protagonist  and 
often  the  antagonist  of  a story 

minor  character:  a character  who  plays  a 
secondary  role  in  a story 

narrative:  a story  consisting  of  a series  of 
events — usually  arranged  in  chronological 
order 
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narrative  point  of  view:  the  viewpoint  or 
perspective  from  which  a story  is  told 

narrator:  the  teller  of  a story 

non-fiction:  literature  that  deals  with  factual 
information  and  actual  events 

objective  point  of  view:  a third-person  type  of 
narration  in  which  the  narrator  simply 
records  sights  and  sounds  much  as  a 
camera  and  microphone  might  do 

omniscient  point  of  view:  a third-person  type 
of  narration  that  allows  the  narrator  to 
relate  any  or  all  actions,  thoughts,  and 
feelings  of  characters 

parody:  the  humorous  imitation  of  someone  or 
something 

persona:  an  artificial  character  adopted  by  a 
person  to  present  to  the  public 

photo  essay:  an  art  essay  in  which  the  form  of 
representation  used  is  a series  of 
photographs,  often  accompanied  by 
captions 

plausible:  believable;  seeming  to  be  likely  or  at 
least  possible 

plot:  the  sequence  of  events  in  a work  of  fiction 

protagonist:  the  main  character  in  a work  of 
fiction 

resolution:  the  working  out  of  the  plot  in  a 
work  of  fiction  after  the  climax 

round  character:  a character  in  a work  of 
fiction  who  seems  complex  and  realistic 

sarcasm:  statements— often  ironic— intended  to 
wound  or  hurt  others 

satire:  the  ridiculing  of  human  vices  or 

stupidities;  a text  that  ridicules  human  vices 
or  stupidities 


satirist:  a producer  of  satirical  texts 

setting:  the  time  and  place  in  which  the  events 
of  a work  of  fiction  take  place 

situational  irony:  a form  of  irony  that  involves 
a contrast  between  what  is  expected  and 
what  really  occurs 

slice-of-life  story:  a story  that  simply  takes 
readers  into  the  lives  of  its  characters  for  a 
length  of  time  with  no  definite  starting  point 
or  ending 

static  character:  a fictional  character  who  does 
not  change 

stereotype:  an  oversimplified,  standardized, 
and  often  exaggerated  portrayal  of  a type  of 
person,  group,  race,  or  issue 

stock  character:  a stereotyped  figure  who 

occurs  over  and  over  in  works  of  fiction  (for 
example,  the  aggressive  mother-in-law,  the 
dumb  blonde,  or  the  boorish  cop) 

stream-of-consciousness  story:  a story  in 
which  a narrator  reveals  feelings  and 
thoughts  as  they  occur 

suspense:  a condition  of  excited  uncertainty 

symbol:  an  object,  person,  or  event  that  has  a 
meaning  greater  than  its  literal  meaning 

symbolism:  the  use  of  symbols  in  print,  visual, 
and  aural  texts 

theme:  the  central  idea  or  insight  about  life  that 
emerges  from  a piece  of  literature 

unhappy  ending:  an  ending  to  a story  in  which 
the  protagonist  fails  to  achieve  his  or  her 
goal 

unreliable  narrator:  a narrator  whose 
observations  cannot  be  trusted 
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urban  legend:  a supposedly  true  story  that  is 
passed  from  person  to  person  and  place  to 
place  in  today’s  society 


verbal  irony:  a form  of  irony  in  which  there  is 
a discrepancy  in  meaning  between  what  is 
said  and  what  is  meant 


values:  beliefs  according  to  which  people  tend 
to  govern  their  lives 


verisimilitude:  the  quality  of  seeming 
realistic— of  appearing  to  be  true  and 
plausible 
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ii. 


With  the  Hemingway  quotation,  the  key  phrase  is  “good  books.”  For  a book  to  be  deemed  good  it 


must  connect  with  readers  on  a variety  of  levels.  It  must  ring  true— even  if  it’s  set  in  a fantastical 
context.  When  it  comes  to  history,  dates  and  results  of  events  don’t  really  reveal  what  life  was  like 
for  people  during  that  time.  To  discover  the  truths  of  day-to-day  life  for  people  during  the 
Elizabethan  period,  for  example,  you  can  learn  more  from  Shakespeare  than  you  can  from  studying 
the  history  of  the  times.  Both  quotations  emphasize  that  books  of  fiction  deal  with  the  universal 
and  timeless  truths  of  human  experience  as  compared  to  history,  which  offers  an  interpretation  of 
events  based  on  collected  data. 

2.  Updike  suggests  that  engaging  with  good  fiction  enables  people  to  see  and  know  themselves  better. 
By  examining  the  actions  and  choices  of  characters  in  fiction,  they  can  learn  more  about  life  and 
people  in  general;  but,  most  importantly,  they  get  to  ask  themselves  how  they  might  react  if  they 
were  in  a similar  situation.  Writers  are  able  to  accomplish  this  by  portraying  characters  realistically 
and  in  a way  that  compels  readers  to  identify  with  the  characters  and  the  situations.  By  examining 
the  actions  and  motivations  of  fictional  characters  that  readers  identify  with,  they  are,  in  effect, 
examining  and  exploring  their  own  true  natures. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  Hopefully  you’ve  had  the  experience  of  being  totally  engaged  in  a story  or 
novel  to  the  point  that  the  characters  and  the  situations  become  entirely  real.  Have  you  ever  read 
a book  or  story  that  you  just  couldn’t  put  down?  If  so,  then  it’s  likely  that  it  provided  you  with  a 
second-hand  experience  the  memory  of  which  will  remain  with  you  for  quite  some  time. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  What  part  of  the  discussion  did  you  most  or  least  agree  with? 

5.  The  selection  does  read  like  a short  story.  It  has  a fictional  character — actually,  a historical 
character  involved  in  a fictional  situation.  He  has  an  obstacle  to  overcome.  By  the  end  of  his 
struggle,  he  resolves  the  situation.  You  might  also  consider  the  work  to  be  non-fiction  because  its 
purpose  is  to  present  a position  on  the  impossibility  of  defining  the  short  story.  Perhaps  it’s  best 
classified  as  an  essay.  The  very  difficulty  of  classifying  this  work  underscores  the  point  the  writer 
is  making,  doesn’t  it? 


6.  The  first  difficulty  that  the  narrator  grapples  with  is  the  issue  of  length  and  numbers  of  characters 
in  a short  story.  After  arbitrarily  stating  that  a short  story  should  be  less  than  30  pages  long  and 
contain  no  more  than  ten  characters,  the  narrator  discovers  that  it’s  impossible  to  set  such  limits. 
The  second  issue  the  narrator  deals  with  concerns  simplicity  of  style.  Once  again,  he  discovers  that 
short  stories  can  vary  from  simple  syntax  to  extremely  complex  structures.  The  final  difficulty 
concerns  structure.  The  narrator  soon  realizes  that  stories  vary  tremendously  in  terms  of  structure 
or  organization.  By  the  end  of  his  quest  to  define  the  short  story,  the  narrator  realizes  happily  that 
the  short  story  can’t  be  defined  for  it  can  be  “all  these  things  and  more.” 

7.  The  narrator  concludes  that  the  short  story  is  indefinable  and  that  perhaps  this  is  its  greatest 
strength  and  source  of  appeal  to  readers.  Because  it  can  be  so  many  things,  it  can’t  be  limited.  The 
narrator  ends  by  referring  to  the  short  story  as  a “candle  in  the  darkness,  or  the  flash  of  a firefly  at 
night.”  Although  this  conclusion  or  observation  is  rather  poetic,  do  you  agree  that  a major  appeal  of 
a genre  such  as  the  short  story  is  its  richness  of  possibility? 

8.  Were  you  able  to  edit  your  story  down  to  65  words?  If  not,  try  to  include  more  information  in  the 
title.  Remember  that  words  in  the  title  aren’t  part  of  the  count.  You’ll  be  asked  to  submit  your  story 
as  one  of  your  tasks  in  the  Assignment  Booklet. 

Section  1 : Lesson  2 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  Do  people,  perhaps,  take  some  primal  pleasure  in  being  frightened  or  shocked 
by  this  sort  of  bizarre  story  that  just  may  be  true?  Might  these  stories  circulate  to  counteract  the 
numbing  quality  of  our  all-too-humdrum  lives?  Do  people,  perhaps,  simply  love  a good  story?  Do 
you  have  any  other  ideas? 

2.  Most  people  have  heard  a number  of  this  sort  of  story.  A famous  example — that  has  continually 
resurfaced  in  a variety  of  forms — is  the  one  about  the  driver  who  picked  up  a young  girl 
hitchhiking.  The  girl  sat  in  the  back  seat  and  told  the  man  where  she  lived.  When  he  reached  her 
home,  the  driver  turned  around,  only  to  find  that  his  passenger  was  gone.  On  talking  to  the  elderly 
couple  who  lived  in  the  house,  he  learned  that  they’d  had  a daughter  that  fit  the  girl’s  description, 
but  that  she’d  disappeared  years  ago.  She’d  been  last  seen  hitchhiking  on  the  very  stretch  of  road 
where  the  man  had  picked  her  up.  It’s  often  only  after  people  hear  stories  of  this  sort  for  the  second 
or  third  time — usually  with  rather  different  settings  and  characters — that  they  begin  to  realize  that 
they’re  simply  urban  legends. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  Which  sections  did  you  explore?  Did  you  feel  shocked  when  you  learned  that 
a story  that  you  may  have  even  shared  as  being  true  was  an  urban  myth?  Some  people  continue  to 
believe  that  such  stories  are  true  despite  the  fact  they’ve  been  dismissed  as  legends.  It  seems  a 
shame  to  abandon  belief  in  such  good  stories. 

4.  a.  The  moral  is  that  if  you  work  hard  and  steadily  you’ll  do  better  than  will  those  with  a lot  of 

surface  flash  but  less  perseverance. 

b.  Responses  may  vary  somewhat.  The  moral  reflects  a high  value  placed  on  qualities  like 

dependability,  steadiness,  reliability,  and  endurance.  The  ability  to  postpone  pleasure  in  favour 
of  a future  benefit  is  clearly  valued  as  well.  Qualities  like  style,  beauty,  grace,  and  excellence 
are  downplayed. 
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c.  “The  Tortoise  and  the  Hare”  expresses  in  a simple,  clear,  and  succinct  form  a value  to  which 
Western  society  has  traditionally  subscribed.  This  was  particularly  true,  perhaps,  in  earlier 
times— like  the  pioneer  days  in  North  America.  We’ve  tended  to  admire  steadiness  and 
endurance  more  than  style  because  clearly  these  were  the  qualities  required  to  do  the  jobs 
that  needed  doing.  The  fable  provides  an  entertaining  way  of  transmitting  this  value  to  each 
generation  of  children. 

Do  you  think  that  today’s  society  still  subscribes  to  the  values  of  “The  Tortoise  and  the  Hare,” 
or  do  people,  perhaps,  only  pay  lip  service  to  them? 

d.  You’ve  likely  never  before  thought  about  a negative  side  to  the  moral  of  “The  Tortoise  and  the 
Hare.”  In  our  society,  it’s  normally  just  assumed  that  modest,  steady,  hardworking  people  are 
to  be  admired  more  than  those  with  superficial  flash  but  not  much  staying  power.  But  if  you 
look  more  closely,  you  might  see  another  side  to  the  fable’s  lesson.  Might  it,  over  the  years, 
have  served  to  repress  excellence  and  achievement?  Could  it  have  been  used  to  glorify  boring, 
plodding,  ordinary  people  over  those  whose  natural  abilities  would  allow  them  to  stand  out 
from  the  crowd?  Might  it  have  been  a societal  tool  to  impede  excellence  while  promoting 
mediocrity  and  conformity?  Democracies  are  always  in  danger  of  bringing  everyone  to  the 
average  level.  When  you  read  the  story  “Harrison  Bergeron”  later  in  this  module,  see  if  you 
can  relate  the  hidden  message  of  “The  Tortoise  and  the  Hare”  to  the  theme  of  that  story. 

5.  a.  Here’s  a list  one  class  came  up  with  when  asked  to  brainstorm  the  qualities  of  good  storytellers 
and  speakers.  Compare  these  ideas  to  your  own. 

Good  story  tellers 

• sound  confident 

• are  aware  of  their  audience  (If  listeners  are  restless,  for  example,  they  don’t  continue 
on  regardless.) 

• know  the  story  well  (They  don’t  stumble,  backtrack,  and  forget  the  punch  line.) 

• create  a good  beginning  to  grab  listeners’  attention 

• use  their  voices  well  (They’ll  alter  volume,  pitch,  and  speed,  and  they’ll  emphasize 
important  words,  for  example.) 

• use  facial  expression  and  hand  gestures 

• build  up  suspense  right  to  the  end— and  then  stop 

• include  lots  of  action 

• have  a good  sense  of  timing  (They  pause  in  the  right  places  and  for  the  right  length 
of  time.) 

• savour  the  story  themselves  (They  don’t  rush  through  apologetically  to  get  it  over  with.) 

• know  when  to  stop 
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b.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Now  that  you’ve  thought  about  your  own  skills  in  this  area  and 
you’ve  suggested  a few  things  you  could  do  to  improve  those  skills  if  necessary,  the  thing 
you’ll  have  to  do  is  actually  put  those  strategies  into  practice.  You’ll  likely  get  even  more  ideas 
about  the  skills  involved  in  storytelling  as  you  listen  to  the  next  track  on  your  audio  CD. 

6.  Answers  will  vary.  Most  listeners  enjoy  Stuart  McLean’s  homey  and  inviting  simplicity.  He’s  also  a 
master  of  understatement.  He  never  exaggerates.  He  often  stops  short  of  describing  fully  what  has 
been  said,  done,  or  felt.  This  forces  the  listener  to  participate  and  fill  in  the  gaps;  in  other  words,  it 
forces  his  audience  to  listen  actively.  The  difficulty  range  of  McLean’s  vocabulary  goes  from  simple 
to  average.  His  use  of  imaginative  figurative  language  adds  to  the  humorous  tone  of  his 
storytelling. 

7.  Responses  will  vary.  Be  sure  to  keep  modifying  your  predictions  as  you  proceed  farther  into  the 
story. 

8.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Did  you  remember  to  explain  your  response? 

9.  If  you’re  like  most  Canadians,  you’ll  find  yourself  totally  enraptured  by  Stuart  McLean’s 
storytelling  abilities.  His  clear  (but  entirely  unpretentious)  voice  and  his  understated  tone  are  very 
easy  to  listen  to.  His  all-too-real  and  familiar  characters  strike  a chord  with  most  listeners,  as  does 
his  sense  of  humour.  Besides  being  entertaining,  his  story  also  offers  insight  into  human  behaviour 
and  values.  By  the  end  of  the  story,  listeners  admire— and  usually  want  to  be  more  like— Morley  in 
her  thoughtfulness,  sensitivity,  and  generosity. 

10.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  a few  reasons  that  people  have  suggested: 

• Perhaps  McLean  felt  that  the  written  version  would  take  too  long,  so  he  streamlined  it  for 
an  oral  presentation. 

• Perhaps  he’d  thought  of  ways  to  improve  the  story  as  he  told  it  to  audience  after 
audience. 

• Perhaps  he  makes  an  attempt  to  keep  the  story  interesting  even  for  himself  (and  good 
storytellers  should  be  interested  in  their  own  stories)  by  allowing  it  to  evolve. 

• Perhaps,  because  he  isn’t  reading  the  story  but  just  letting  it  unfold,  it  changes  naturally 
with  every  telling. 

Did  you  come  up  with  any  other  ideas? 

b.  (1)  Responses  will  vary.  Did  you  explain  why  you  think  your  choice  of  ending  is  more 
effective? 

(2)  Responses  will  vary.  Again,  be  sure  you  gave  your  reasons. 

11.  There  is  no  suggested  response  for  this  question.  Whenever  you’re  asked  to  continue  a story,  be 
sure  that  you  are  true  to  the  tone  and  characterization  of  the  original.  It’s  important  to  put  an 
effort  into  this  activity;  you’ll  be  asked  to  provide  a recorded  version  of  your  continuation  as  part 
of  your  Section  1 Assignment. 
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1.  The  fictional  world  of  “Harrison  Bergeron”  is  one  in  which  actual  equality  of  ability  is  strictly 
enforced  among  all  human  beings.  It’s  a world  in  which  laws  are  rigid  and  human  freedom  seems 
to  be  minimized.  It’s  a world  almost  anyone  would  find  uninviting— one  in  which  repression  and 
human  degradation  seem  to  exist  in  the  name  of  equality  for  all. 

2.  Responses  may  vary.  Probably  the  line  “Nobody  was  smarter  than  anybody  else”  was  your  first 
solid  clue. 

3.  Responses  will  vary,  but  the  simple  fact  that  a student  and  a machine  are  communicating  like  two 
human  beings  is  a strong  indication.  The  frustration  shown  by  the  teaching  machine  tells  readers 
that  in  this  world  machines  have  definite  human  qualities. 

4.  “The  Dead  Child”  is  set  in  a small  village  in  Manitoba,  obviously  a few  generations  back.  The  world 
seems  simple,  the  people  poor.  The  fact  that  the  previous  teacher  had  left  the  job  simply,  perhaps, 
because  of  discouragement,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  narrator  took  over  the  post  almost  out  of 
desperation,  creates  for  the  reader  a feeling  that  this  world  is  a rather  desolate,  depressed,  and 
uninviting  one. 

5.  Responses  will  vary.  There  are  many  concrete  details  that  quickly  alert  the  reader. 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  Vonnegut’s  references  to  details  like  specific  amendments  to  the  constitution 
help  create  verisimilitude.  The  reference  to  people’s  impatience  for  spring  during  April’s  rains  also 
contributes  to  this  realistic  effect. 

Did  you  identify  other  details? 

7.  The  student’s  errors  in  spelling  and  grammar  help  create  a sense  of  realism.  And  who  hasn’t  heard 
a teacher  correct  a student’s  “Can  1 . . .?”  to  “May  1 . . .?” 

8.  a.  and  b.  Responses  will  be  personal.  It’s  important  to  take  self-assessment  questions  like  this 

seriously  if  you  really  want  to  take  charge  of  your  own  learning  in  ways  that  were 
discussed  in  Module  1.  Keep  an  eye  on  the  strategies  that  you  use,  and  work  on 
improvements  wherever  necessary. 

9.  Predictions,  of  course,  will  vary.  It  seems  clear  from  the  title  that  the  story  will  be  about  George  and 
Hazel’s  son,  Harrison.  Since  it  was  the  “Handicapper  General”  who  took  Harrison  away,  it  seems 
likely  that  Harrison  is  exceptionally  gifted— perhaps  too  gifted  for  ordinary  handicapping  equipment 
(like  George’s  mental  handicap  radio)  to  overcome.  Perhaps  the  story  will  be  about  Harrison’s 
struggle  to  assert  his  individuality  in  this  clearly  repressive  society. 

Were  you  able  to  pick  up  other  clues?  What  about  those  tears  in  Hazel’s  clothes?  Is  it  likely  that 
George  will  throw  off  his  handicap  radio  and  rebel?  Is  it  significant  that  Harrison  is  a rather  striking 
name  (or  that  it  was  when  the  story  was  written— long  before  Harrison  Ford  helped  popularize  it) 
while  George  and  Hazel  are  (or  were)  more  commonplace? 


10.  Were  your  predictions  more  or  less  accurate— at  least  in  general  terms?  If  they  weren’t,  don’t 
worry;  you’d  know  you  were  reading  a pretty  uninspired  work  if  you  could  predict  everything 
with  accuracy.  But  you  should  try  always  to  look  for  clues,  hypothesize,  and  make  inferences 
and  predictions  while  you  read  works  of  fiction. 

This  is  something  you  probably  already  do — especially,  perhaps,  when  watching  TV  or  a movie. 
Whenever  you  see  a beautiful  woman  (or  handsome  man)  appear,  no  doubt  you  think  right  away 
“Aha,  here’s  the  love  interest.  I’ll  bet  the  leading  man  (or  woman)  will  fall  for  this  person.”  Or 
whenever  a love  triangle  has  to  be  resolved,  you  probably  decide  who’s  the  most  dispensable 
character  and  predict  that  he  or  she  will  leave,  die,  or  perhaps  end  up  with  another  character.  But 
becoming  aware  of  your  powers  of  prediction  takes  them  up  one  more  level  and  allows  you  to 
actively  mature  as  a reader,  viewer,  or  listener.  It  allows  you  to  become  “metacognizant.” 

11.  Responses  will  vary.  Is  your  impression  of  the  world  now  different  from  your  impression  after 
reading  the  first  page? 

All  readers  should  agree  that  the  world  of  “Harrison  Bergeron”  is  an  unappealing  one — repressive, 
controlled— a world  without  colour,  happiness,  and  freedom.  The  human  spirit  has  been  deadened 
in  this  world.  Ironically,  this  deadening  has  been  done  in  the  name  of  promoting  equality. 

12.  a.  and  b.  Responses  will  vary,  but  it  seems  clear  that  Vonnegut  opted  for  deliberate  exaggeration  in 

order  to  make  his  point.  Few  readers  would  really  accept  things  like  George’s  mental 
handicap  radio  and  the  ballerina’s  ugly  mask,  let  alone  all  of  Harrison’s  handicaps.  In  fact, 
the  red-rubber-ball  nose  and  black  tooth  caps  seem  designed  to  make  readers  chuckle.  This 
sort  of  tongue-in-cheek  exaggeration  increases  toward  the  story’s  end  when  all  attempts  at 
realism  seem  to  have  been  abandoned  and  Harrison  is  shown  to  perform  superhuman  feats. 
(Though  the  ending  itself  gives  the  reader  a harsh  dose  of  realism,  there’s  no  pleasant  but 
hard-to-swallow  happy  resolution  to  “Harrison  Bergeron.”) 

Why  might  Vonnegut  have  abandoned  verisimilitude  this  way?  Why  would  he  have 
waited  until  relatively  late  in  the  story  to  do  this  sort  of  thing?  Do  you  think  the  story 
would  have  been  better  if  he’d  opted  for  a more  realistic  approach? 

Section  2:  Lesson  1 

1.,  2.,  and  3.  If  you  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  someone  willing  to  take  the  time  to  read,  think 
about,  and  seriously  discuss  “The  Dead  Child,”  chances  are  you  found  that  person’s 
response  rather  different  from  your  own,  especially  if  your  reading  partner  was  of  a 
different  age  or  had  a different  background  from  yours.  Discussions  like  this  should 
deepen  your  appreciation  and  understanding  of  works  you  read.  Why  not  try  to  have 
them  more  often?  Use  this  strategy  whenever  you’re  experiencing  difficulty  with  a story 
or  reading. 
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4.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  a few  possible  examples  of  descriptive  detail  from  “The  Dead  Child”: 

• “—just  a few  shacks  built  on  sand,  with  nothing  around  it  but  spindly  spruce  trees.” 

• “I  wiped  a bit  of  perspiration  from  my  forehead.” 

• “.  . . above  the  buzzing  of  the  flies  ...” 

• “1  continued  at  least  to  prevent  the  flies  from  settling  upon  her.” 

• “The  sun  slanted  upon  it,  making  it  a flame  ...” 

• “.  . . that  astonishing  splash  of  pink  in  the  melancholy  landscape.” 

The  mood  could  be  described  as  somber,  sad,  melancholy,  sorrowful,  wistful.  You  may  have 
thought  of  other  adjectives. 

5.  The  experience  the  narrator  had  hoped  to  acquire  was  of  a very  practical,  professional  sort— 
essentially  something  to  put  on  her  resume.  What  she  learned  was  something  much  more  profound. 
(If  you  feel  uncertain  about  irony,  don’t  worry;  you’ll  be  reviewing  it  in  Section  4.) 

6.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  One  could  answer  that  an  adult  teacher  would  be  more  experienced 
in  life  than  young  children,  yet  these  rural  Manitoba  children  in  a way  had  experienced  more  about 
life  and  death  than  their  teacher.  As  well,  the  naivete  of  the  teacher  when  she  arrived  in  the 
community  contrasts  with  the  maturity  she  has  attained  as  she  looks  back  years  later  to  the 
experience  there.  Finally,  the  innocence  of  the  children  competing  in  picking  flowers,  for  example, 
contrasts  with  the  stark  reality  of  death  that  they’re  having  to  deal  with. 

You  may  have  come  up  with  more  ideas. 

Section  2:  Lesson  2 

1.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  Compare  your  own  placements  with  the  following. 


2.  “The  Dead  Child”  is  clearly  not  a story  meant  to  excite  readers  or  provide  romance  or  adventure. 
Rather,  it  invites  readers  to  think  seriously  about  life  and  death,  experience  and  innocence.  It’s  a 
contemplative  story. 

“Harrison  Bergeron”  also  has  a serious  message  about  a matter  of  concern  to  the  writer,  and  the 
story  certainly  doesn’t  provide  the  usual  escapist  fare— adventure,  romance,  and  a happy  ending. 
Some  might  find,  however,  that  this  story  does  tend  to  moralize  a bit  and  uses  an  exaggerated, 
somewhat  comical  style.  For  this  reason,  it  can  be  argued  that  it  should  be  put  somewhat  closer  to 
the  centre  of  the  continuum  than  “The  Dead  Child.” 
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3.  This  is  how  one  group  of  students  responded  to  this  activity,  using  films  and  TV  shows  that  were 
relatively  current  at  the  time— along  with  a few  oldies.  They  put  quotation  marks  around  the  titles 
of  television  shows  to  distinguish  them  from  films.  Do  you  agree  with  their  classifications?  Which 
do  you  disagree  with?  Why?  Remember  that  some  of  these  shows  may  well  fall  very  near  the 
centre  of  the  continuum;  you  may  easily  feel  some  of  them  should  have  ended  up  on  the  other 
side  of  the  centre  line. 

Of  course,  when  you  come  to  do  this  activity,  different  movies  will  be  current  and  popular 
television  shows  may  well  have  changed;  in  this  case,  your  list  will  look  very  different. 

{ 


Show  or  Film 

Escape  or  Interpretive 

“MASH” 

interpretive 

“Boston  Public” 

interpretive 

Lord  of  the  Rings 

escape 

Harry  Potter:  Chamber  of  Secrets 

escape 

The  Red  Violin 

interpretive 

“Beverly  Hills  90210” 

escape 

“NYPD” 

interpretive 

“That  70s  Show” 

escape 

Spiderman 

escape 

“CSI” 

interpretive 

“Gilmore  Girls” 

escape 

Bowling  for  Columbine 

interpretive 

Men  in  Black  II 

escape 

“The  Simpsons” 

interpretive 

“Days  of  Our  Lives”  (Soap) 

escape 

“Smallville” 

escape 

K19:  The  Widowmaker 

interpretive 

The  Shipping  News 

interpretive 

4.  Responses  will  be  personal.  What  you  should  do  now  is  to  make  a real  effort  every  now  and  then 
to  watch  a movie  that’s  different  from  your  usual  fare.  Just  as  children  learn  to  enjoy  new  foods 
only  by  trying  them,  the  only  way  you’ll  ever  expand  your  tastes  in  films  is  to  experiment  a bit. 


5.  Here  are  some  of  the  questions  generated  by  one  student: 

• Who  is  Ella  Plaistow?  How  old  is  she? 

• What  is  Ella  imagining  herself  to  be  doing? 

• What  are  some  of  the  things  that  Ella  has  done? 

• Is  Ella  thinking  to  herself  or  talking  out  loud? 

• Is  Ella  contemplating  doing  something  illegal,  immoral,  or  dangerous? 

6.  These  questions  were  generated  by  the  same  student  who  responded  to  the  previous  item: 

• Who  is  Allan? 

• Why  would  she  say  this  to  Allan?  What  is  their  relationship? 

• Why  does  the  author  describe  Ella’s  statement  in  terms  of  a plant  forcing  its  way  out  of  the 
soil,  fighting  the  silences  that  are  attempting  to  keep  such  statements  repressed? 

• Why  was  she  in  the  nursing  home?  Is  Ella  an  older  woman? 

• Why  does  the  author  tell  the  story  using  a third-person  omniscient  point  of  view  rather  than 
the  first-person  point  of  view? 

7.  These  questions  were  generated  by  a group  of  students: 

• Why  does  the  author  continue  with  the  germination  metaphor? 

• Why  does  the  author  choose  to  describe  the  idea  wanting  to  express  itself  in  terms  of  a 
“creeper”?  Why  not  a different  plant? 

• What  effect  does  the  author  wish  to  create  by  including  the  comparison  of  the  films  that 
“telescope  plant  growth”  into  a few  seconds? 

• Why  does  the  author  describe  the  telescoped  plant  growth  as  “terrifying”  and  “vital”?  What  is 
terrifying  about  a plant  growing  so  quickly? 

• Why  does  the  author  include  so  many  violent  or  negative  images  in  this  last  sentence: 

“burst  . . . sudden  . . . irresistible  . . . creeper  . . . shoots  . . . terrifying”? 

8.  a.  Ella  has  had  an  abortion. 
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b.  Readers  can  conclude  this  from  a number  of  things  they’re  told.  First,  they  learn  that  Ella  has 
just  returned  from  a “nursing  home.”  Then  Allan  says  “It’s  your  body  that  objects  . . . It’ll  pass 
off  in  a week  or  so.”  Then  we’re  told  that  Ella  has  no  regrets;  she  already  has  two  children,  one 
of  each  sex.  After  that  we  discover  that  Allan  and  Ella  had  planned  a trip  to  Europe  and  hadn’t 
wanted  to  be  prevented  from  going  because  of  “chemists’  bills  and  napkins  and  wakeful  nights 
all  over  again!”  The  clincher,  however,  comes  in  this  passage: 


i 

No,  they  had  brought  up  their  babies,  had  loved  and  resented  them  and  were  content  with  them,  and 
all  through  eight  years  had  planned  for  this  time  when  they  would  suddenly  lift  themselves  clear  of 
whatever  it  was  that  their  lives  had  settled  into,  and  land,  free  of  it,  lightly  in  another  country. 


Some  of  these  clues  would  be  more  difficult  for  Canadians  to  understand  than  the  writer 
intended.  You  might  not  have  known  that  in  South  Africa  napkins  are  what  we  call  diapers, 
chemist’s  shops  are  drugstores,  and  a nursing  home  is  some  sort  of  hospital  or  clinic;  but  there 
are  enough  other  clues  to  make  it  clear  what’s  gone  on,  and  you  were  probably  able  to  infer 
the  unfamiliar  meanings  of  these  words  from  their  contexts. 

9.  Ella  seems  to  think  that  humans  are  by  nature  selfish  and  that  as  they  mature,  people  just 

naturally  fall  into  lying  and  cheating  to  have  things  their  own  way.  She  can,  therefore,  justify  her 
own  action  as  natural. 

10.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat,  but  essentially  the  Plaistows  likely  struck  you  as  self-centred 
people  who  want  pleasure  in  life  above  all  else  and  who  don’t  want  to  take  responsibility  for  their 
own  actions.  They  can  rationalize  away  their  own  guilt,  and  it  seems  that  the  writer  wants  readers 
to  see  them  as  somehow  immature. 

Some  evidence  for  this  conclusion  is 

• Ella’s  abortion  because  a new  child  would  destroy  their  holiday  plans 

• Allan’s  easy  dismissal  of  Ella’s  guilt 

• Ella’s  thinking  that  a person  does  things  she  might  never  have  thought  possible  beforehand  if 
it’s  convenient  to  do  them 

Did  you  find  other  evidence? 

11.  Responses  will  vary.  Hopefully,  the  careful  attention  to  and  the  writing  of  productive  questions 
resulted  in  a more  solid  foundation  of  understanding  for  the  reading  of  the  story. 
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Section  2:  Lesson  3 


1.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  Compare  yours  to  the  following. 

From  Manuel’s  viewpoint: 

As  he  trudged  along  the  dusty  road,  Manuel  began  to  realize  the  hopelessness  of  his  situation.  What 
could  he  do?  The  money  was  lost  and  he  had  been  responsible  for  it.  He  felt  hot,  thirsty,  tired,  and 
defeated. 

Miriam,  walking  by  his  side,  must,  Manuel  felt  sure,  understand  what  he  was  going  through.  He  glanced 
at  her  and  noted  that  she,  too,  looked  hot  and  tired;  and  she  must  be  just  as  thirsty  as  he.  Yet  there 
seemed  to  him  to  be  something  about  her  eyes— almost  a look  of  restfulness  and  tranquility.  Why  was 
she  able,  he  wondered,  to  find  that  inner  peace  that  he  lacked? 

From  Miriam’s  viewpoint: 

Trudging  along  the  road,  Miriam  felt  hot,  tired,  and  thirsty,  but  she’d  managed  to  recapture  that  inner 
peace  that  up  until  now  had  eluded  her. 

She  knew  that  Manuel,  her  companion,  was  as  exhausted  as  she  was  herself.  But  did  he  have  that  same 
inner  calm?  Miriam  doubted  it.  She  knew  how  much  the  money  had  meant  to  him,  and  now  it  was  lost 
because  of  his  own  carelessness.  Manuel’s  silence  and  his  fixed  stare  out  of  dull,  lifeless  eyes  told  the 
tale.  He  must,  Miriam  thought,  feel  absolutely  defeated. 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  an  example  of  a first-person  account  narrated  by  Manuel. 

As  1 trudged  along  the  dusty  road,  I began  to  realize  the  full  hopelessness  of  the  situation.  What  could 
I do?  The  money  was  lost,  and  I had  been  solely  responsible  for  it.  Meanwhile,  the  sun  beat  down 
mercilessly;  I felt  hot,  thirsty,  tired,  and  totally  defeated. 

And  what  about  Miriam,  walking  quietly  by  my  side?  1 supposed  she  was  as  hot  and  thirsty  as  I was,  but 
what  was  she  feeling  inside?  Miriam  always  had  that  gift  of  being  at  peace  whatever  her  circumstances; 
I suspected  she  was  in  a much  better  frame  of  mind  than  I was. 


3.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  an  example. 


Manuel  and  Miriam  trudged  along  the  road.  The  sun  beat  down,  the  road  was  dusty,  the  journey  a long 
one.  They  had  no  water.  The  two  companions  said  little.  While  the  casual  observer  would  not  have 
noticed  much  difference  between  these  two  figures  as  they  walked  along,  staring  straight  ahead,  a more 
observant  onlooker  would  have  seen  that  Miriam’s  step  had  more  spring  than  her  companion’s,  her 
shoulders  were  straighten  and  her  eyes  lacked  that  dullness  that  gave  Manuel  the  air  of  a defeated  man. 


4.  Charts  will  vary,  but  compare  yours  to  this  one. 


Point  of  View 

Advantages 

Disadvantages 

Omniscient 

ccm 'leueai 

If  the  narrator  knows  everything,  the  | 
story  may  seem  unreal  and  contrived,  j 

Limited-Omniscient — 
Major  Character 

Limited  knowledge  creates  a greater 
sense  of  reality. 

Writers  may  have  difficulty  conveying 
to  readers  all  the  knowledge  they 
should  have. 

Limited-Omniscient — 
Minor  Character 

Minor  characters  as  observers  can 
comment  on  and  interpret  what  they 
see. 

Minor  characters  may  have  even  less  | 
knowledge  than  major  ones.  j 

First  Person — 

! Major  Character 

There’s  an  even  greater  sense  of 
reality  than  with  limited-omniscient. 

The  narrator  is  unable  to  offer  direct  I 
interpretation  of  people  and  events  as  I 
an  omniscient  narrator  can.  j 

First  Person — 

Minor  Character 

There  is  the  same  advantage  as  with 
the  limited-omniscient  minor 
character,  but  with  a greater  sense  of 
immediacy. 

The  minor  character  may  have  limited 
knowledge. 

First  Person — 
Unreliable  Narrator 

y 

Irony  can  be  created  as  readers 
understand  more  than  the  narrator. 

Readers  may  not  always  realize  that 
the  narrator  is  unreliable. 

Objective 

Action  can  be  emphasized  as  the 
narrator  cannot  deal  with  thoughts. 
There  is  a heightened  sense  of 
realism. 

There’s  no  chance  for  direct 
interpretation  by  the  narrator. 
Everything  is  left  up  to  the  reader. 

5.  It’s  likely  that  when  you  wrote  your  story,  you  didn’t  consciously  think  about  the  viewpoint  you’d 
adopt;  so  it’s  a good  idea  to  think  about  it  now.  Try  writing  your  story  from  other  viewpoints  and 
see  what  the  effect  is  for  each  one.  Next  time  you  go  to  write  a work  of  fiction,  try  to  consciously 
weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  different  narrative  points  of  view  and  select  the  one  that  best  suits  your 
goals. 
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j!  6.  Here’s  how  one  student  completed  the  chart. 


Camera  Angie 
or  Shot 

Description  of  ^ 

Narrative  Perspective  9 

ft  Effect  Created  or 

n Information  Shared 

— 

Close-up  Shot 

mduai  m2A/icd(^  (carnet) 
am  a oAf^ct  (duck  ai  (cice,  (ui, 

GAi  (ecdu/ic)  a pe/iAxm  OA,  tkiucj.. 

!)t  emcdkmA  CA  tkc  meuial 

dkzie  (5^  tkc  dulppct;  d jpcuAeA  cm  ’ 

impjCAkzMi  (jCaiu/ieA;  it  cau  aA 

ljOA£Ak(^dx9wAi^.  j 

Medium  Shot 

Visual  narrator  (camera)  is  placed 
further  back;  more  of  the  subject  and 
the  context  is  featured  . 

It  reveals  a variety  of  gestures  or  the  j 
faces  and  movement  of  a number  of  j 
people.  j 

Long  Shot 

Visual  narrator  focuses  on  a wide  area. 

It  shares  information  on  contexts  and  j 
groups  of  people  or  things. 

Extreme  Long  Shot 

Visual  narrator  focuses  on  a vast  area 
from  a great  distance. 

It  can  set  the  scene  for  what  is  to 
follow;  it  can  set  mood  or  context;  it 
can  impress  viewers.  1 

Low-Angle  Shot 

Visual  perspective  is  from  quite  low 
down;  it  looks  up  at  the  subject. 

Subject  looks  bigger  and  more 
powerful  or  menacing. 

High-Angle  Shot 

Visual  perspective  is  from  quite  high 
up;  it  looks  down  at  the  subject. 

Subject  looks  smaller  and  less 
significant.  i 

Eye-Level  Shot 

Visual  narrator  looks  at  a subject  or 
thing  directly. 

Effect  is  relatively  neutral.  | 

1 

j Section  3:  Lesson  1 

I 1.  Responses  will  vary.  Do  you  think  your  response  would  differ  depending  on  whether  you  were 
I yourself  a first-born  son  or  daughter?  What  did  you  predict  this  story  would  be  about?  Be  as  specific 
as  you  can.  The  purpose  of  this  predicting  activity  is  to  get  you  more  engaged  with  the  reading  of 
the  story.  Later,  you’ll  be  able  to  compare  your  predictions  with  what  actually  occurs  in  the  story. 


2.  “The  First  Born  Son”  is  told  from  the  omniscient  point  of  view;  readers  see  into  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  both  father  and  son.  Here  are  two  examples: 

Martin  felt  shy  to  kiss  Ellen  in  front  of  the  doctor,  but  there  was  a new  peace  and  a strange  swagger  in 
his  soul.  When  he  got  the  doctor’s  horse  for  him,  it  seemed  like  the  best  horse  in  all  the  world;  and 
half-ashamed  and  half-afraid  not  to,  but  somehow  wanting  desperately  to  thank  someone,  he  knelt 
down  for  a minute  on  the  hay  and  prayed. 

In  the  city,  David  thought,  their  bodies  are  not  dead-tired  now.  They  have  not  walked  all  day  in  their 
own  tracks  . . . back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  in  their  own  damn  tracks.  There  is  movement  and  lights 
and  laughing.  Every  day  there  is  something  new  . . . something  to  keep  alive  for.  The  same  people  here 
. . . the  same  talk  . . . the  same  eternal  drudgery  . . . your  nose  in  the  ground  all  day  long,  from  morning 
till  night,  like  a damned  ox  . . . cooped  up  in  that  damned  circle  of  trees. 

Did  you  notice  that  when  revealing  the  thoughts  of  these  two  characters.  Buckler  sometimes  uses 
first-person  pronouns?  Here’s  an  example. 

Martin  listened  with  sick  wonder  to  this  stranger  who  had  been  his  son.  The  city  . . . It’s  there  the  days 
are  the  same.  I thought  it  was  very  lonely  in  the  city,  the  time  I was  there.  The  stone  things  move,  but 
they  do  not  change.  My  feet  were  always  on  stone.  I could  not  walk  on  the  ground  and  look  over  it  and 
know  it  was  my  own.  They  never  looked  at  the  sky  there,  or  listened  for  the  rain. 

This  technique  is  unusual;  in  third-person  narration,  first-person  pronouns  usually  occur  only  in 
dialogue.  Can  you  suggest  a reason  for  Buckler’s  use  of  them  here? 

3.  Buckler  clearly  wanted  his  readers  to  see  into  the  minds  of  both  father  and  son  to  be  better  able  to 
understand  each  one’s  position;  hence  his  decision  to  use  the  omniscient  viewpoint. 

4.  The  conflict  concerns  the  farm  and  David’s  future;  Martin  hopes  David  will  take  over  the  farm 
someday  and  live  on  it  all  his  life,  but  David  wants  to  leave  for  what  he  thinks  will  be  a more 
exciting  life  in  the  city. 

5.  Martin  values  continuity,  tradition,  a life  lived  in  tune  with  nature’s  rhythms,  and  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  with  a job  well  done.  David  longs  for  action,  variety,  and  contact  with  stimulating 
people  and  places. 

You  may  have  noted  other  contrasting  values. 

6.  There’s  relatively  little  suspense  in  this  story.  Readers  do  wonder  how — or  whether — the  conflict  will  be 
resolved.  Will  David  leave  the  farm?  The  real  interest  of  the  story,  however,  lies  in  the  contrasting  values 
and  attitudes  of  the  two  characters,  not  in  how  things  will  end.  It’s  the  sort  of  story  that  can  be  enjoyed 
several  times  because  the  conflict  is  such  a common  and  recognizable  one. 

7.  Applying  the  word  dilemma  in  its  widest  sense,  it  could  be  argued  that  David  has  a dilemma.  Does  he 
stay  home  and  please  his  father  or  go  away  and  please  himself?  Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  could  be 
held  that  because  from  David’s  viewpoint  these  alternatives  aren’t  equally  undesirable,  this  situation 
isn’t  a true  dilemma.  David  knows  what  he  wants — and  what  he’ll  do  when  the  time  comes. 
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8.  The  flashback  occurs  when  Martin  thinks  back  to  David’s  birth.  It  serves  to  characterize  Martin 
and  to  make  it  clear  for  readers  the  importance  he  attaches  to  having  a male  offspring  and  passing 
on  the  farm  to  him,  as  this  passage  reveals. 

A son  ...  A son  . . . And  Ellen  well  . . . Martin  couldn’t  believe  how  good  it  was.  He  would  never  die 
now.  He  had  a son,  now  . . . when  he  was  too  old  to  break  up  the  land  he  loved,  any  more,  this  son 
would  come  in  at  night  and  they  would  plan  together,  just  the  same.  This  son’s  sons  . . . 

Did  you  think  of  other  functions  served  by  this  flashback? 

9.  a.  The  initial  incident  occurs  well  along  in  the  story,  when  the  television  show  Hazel  and  George 

were  watching  is  interrupted  by  a news  bulletin.  It’s  a mark  of  Kurt  Vonnegut’s  storytelling 
skills  that  he’s  able  to  sustain  reader  interest  through  so  lengthy  an  exposition  in  a relatively 
short  story. 

b.  The  climax  occurs  when  Harrison  and  the  ballerina  touch  the  ceiling,  kiss  each  other,  and  are 
shot  dead.  All  this  takes  place  in  four  sentences. 

c.  The  resolution  is  everything  that  happens  after  the  climax.  Normalcy  is  restored;  and  life,  such 
as  it  is,  goes  on  for  George  and  Hazel. 

10.  Responses  will  vary.  These  techniques  add  variety  and  so  can  increase  reader  interest.  For 
example,  rather  than  boring  readers  with  lengthy  expositions  to  supply  background  material, 
writers  can  grab  their  readers’  attention  by  starting  things  off  in  an  exciting  spot  and  filling  in 
background  later  with  flashbacks.  Likewise,  an  abrupt  ending  with  no  neat  rounding  off  and  tying 
up  of  loose  ends  can  add  impact  to  a story’s  conclusion. 

11.  Responses  will  vary.  These  days,  most  action/adventure  movies  do  begin  with  an  exciting  action 
scene  intended  to  rivet  viewers’  attention,  but  they  aren’t  necessarily  flashbacks.  A movie  that 
truly  begins  in  medias  res  starts  off  with  an  event  that’s  crucial  to  the  plot  and  that  requires 
expository  explanation  later  on  if  the  plot  is  to  make  sense. 

12.  “Simple  Arithmetic”  has  no  particular  beginning  or  ending;  so  essentially  it’s  a slice-of-life  story, 
revealing  much  about  the  characters  and  the  relationship  of  a father,  mother,  and  son.  At  the 
story’s  end,  though  Stephen  has  learned  a few  things,  he  seems  just  about  as  lost  as  at  the 
beginning:  “P.S.  If  Mummy  doesn’t  write  what  shall  I do?” 

13.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Reading  the  correspondence  between  two  people  with  no  comment  or 

interpretation  from  a narrator  creates  a strong  sense  of  reality  and  immediacy.  Everything 
readers  learn  of  the  characters  is  through  inference,  which  makes  this  knowledge  much  more 
emphatic  than  it  would  be  if  a narrator  had  simply  told  readers  things  about  the  writers’ 
personalities.  Readers  don’t  hear  about  these  things;  they  see  them  for  themselves. 

b.  Since  the  author  can  never  comment  on  the  characters,  it’s  left  entirely  up  to  readers  to  figure 
things  out.  If  they  fail  to  do  this,  the  point  of  the  story  is  entirely  lost. 


14.  a.  “Simple  Arithmetic”  can  be  said  to  be  written  from  the  objective  point  of  view  because  all 

that’s  reported  is  what  the  characters  say  and  do. 

b.  With  this  perspective  there’s  no  intrusion  by  a narrator  into  the  reading  experience;  hence 
readers  are  free  to  interpret  directly  what’s  said  and  done  and  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 
This  approach  creates  a sense  of  realism  and  heightens  the  impact  of  the  story. 

15.  Responses  will  vary.  Probably  the  best  examples  of  stories  with  unhappy  endings  are  “The  First 
Born  Son”  and  “Harrison  Bergeron.”  Buckler  wrote  to  point  out  the  sometimes  irreconcilable 
differences  that  can  destroy  relationships,  whereas  Vonnegut  was  exploring  flaws  in  a society  in 
which  there  exists  an  uncompromising  emphasis  on  total  equality  among  people.  In  either  case, 
the  message  would  be  terribly  watered  down,  if  not  destroyed,  by  a happy  ending. 

16.  Responses  will  vary,  but  the  best  example  of  a story  with  an  indeterminate  ending  is  “Simple 
Arithmetic.”  As  a reader,  you  might  long  for  a more  conclusive  ending  here;  but  again,  wouldn’t 
that  destroy  just  what  the  author  wants  to  show  readers — how  selfish,  self-righteous  attitudes  and 
posturing  can  poison  relationships  and  make  for  a great  deal  of  human  suffering?  This  ending 
seems  honest;  many  of  life’s  problems  can  never  be  finally  solved;  they  simply  have  to  be  lived. 

Section  3:  Lesson  2 

1.  a.  “Harrison  Bergeron”  makes  few  pretences  of  being  a realistic  story.  Readers  don’t  see  more 

than  one  or  two  sides  of  any  of  the  characters,  so  they  can  all  be  called  flat.  None  of  them 
change  essentially,  so  all  are  static.  Some  of  these  characters  come  close  to  being  stock 
characters  or  caricatures— most  notably  Diana  Moon  Clampers,  with  her  uncompromising 
fanaticism,  and  Harrison  himself,  with  his  superhuman  gifts. 

Interestingly,  though  Harrison  is  the  story’s  protagonist,  it’s  George  and  Hazel  whom  readers 
come  to  know  best;  so  arguably  all  three  could  be  called  major  characters. 

b.  Martin  and  David  in  “The  First  Born  Son”  are  both  major  characters.  Both  are  real,  complex 
people,  so  they  can  be  called  round  characters.  David  remains  static;  his  dissatisfaction  with 
his  lot  stays  constant.  By  contrast,  Martin  comes  to  realize  that  all  his  hopes  for  a line  of 
descendants  farming  his  land  are  doomed  to  disappointment;  and  this  knowledge  destroys  his 
happiness.  Hence  he’s  a dynamic  character.  The  other  categories  discussed  don’t  apply  to  this 
story. 

2.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Have  you  given  good  reasons  for  any  suggested  changes? 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  There  aren’t  many  characters  in  the  stories  you’ve  read  that  can  be  labelled  as 
archetypes.  Certainly  the  restless  son  and  the  unsympathetic  father  in  “The  First  Born  Son”  have 
archetypal  qualities;  and  the  struggle  between  the  generations  is  an  archetypal  subject  for 
literature. 

As  you  continue  to  read  stories,  poems,  and  novels,  watch  movies  and  plays,  and  view  visual 
works  of  art,  try  to  stay  alert  for  archetypes.  They  may  occur  in  the  form  of  characters,  plots  and 
conflicts,  and  themes— and  they  go  across  all  genres.  The  archetype  of  the  quest,  for  instance,  may 
appear  in  a painting,  an  orally  transmitted  legend,  a novel,  a ballad,  or  a song. 
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4.  Charts,  of  course,  will  vary.  Here’s  an  example  with  which  to  compare  your  own. 


■ - ■■  - ^ ^ - \ 

Character  Presentation  in  “The  First  Born  Son” 

Method 

Example 

What  Is  Revealed  1 

_what  the  narrator  says 

“Martin  listened  with  sick  wonder  to 
this  stranger  who  had  been  his  son.” 

Martin  cannot  understand  his  son. 

He  feels  that  unless  David  takes 
over  the  farm,  the  father-son  bond 
is  broken. 

what  another  character 
says  or  thinks 

“It  was  because  David  had  always 
hated  this  land  . . .” 

David  truly  has  no  love  for  the  land 
or  the  life  his  father  leads. 

what  the  character  says 

“ ‘.  . . what  future  is  there  for  anyone 
here?’  ” 

David  sees  the  farm  as  a dead  end. 
He  longs  for  more. 

! 

what  the  character  does 

“.  . . he  knelt  down  for  a minute  on  the 
hay  and  prayed.” 

Martin  is  overwhelmed  at  the 
thought  that  he  now  has  a son.  This 
male  descendant  is  very  important 
for  him. 

what  the  character  thinks 
or  feels 

“The  city  . . . It’s  there  the  days  are  the 
same.” 

^ 

Martin  can  no  more  understand  the 
pull  of  the  city  than  David  can 
appreciate  the  joys  of  the  land. 

5.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  Compare  yours  with  the  ones  that  follow: 

a.  Stephen  doesn’t  seem  to  like  school.  He  has  few  friends  and  is  probably  lonely.  He  sees  the 
irony  in  what  Ronnie’s  mother  has  done  and  seems  angry  at  her.  He  doesn’t  seem  at  all  a 
happy  child. 

b.  Stephen  doesn’t  seem  interested  in  sports  and  resents  having  to  participate.  He  gets  sarcastic 
about  his  father’s  thrifty  ways.  Resentment  against  both  his  school  and  his  father  is  obvious. 

c.  Stephen’s  father  won’t  admit  that  he  may  have  made  a mistake,  and  he  reveals  some  ethnic 
prejudice.  He’s  willing  to  judge  people  not  on  the  merits  of  their  ideas  but  according  to  their 
ethnic  backgrounds.  He  also  uses  sarcasm  in  pointing  out  his  son’s  spelling  inadequacies. 
Sarcasm,  of  course,  is  intended  to  wound  or  hurt  rather  than  reform. 

d.  Again,  Stephen’s  father  appears  to  have  trouble  admitting  to  personal  failings.  He  claims  that 
Stephen’s  friend  who  became  pregnant  is  more  to  blame  for  her  actions  than  he  and  Martha 
are  for  theirs  because  she’s  still  a child.  In  fact,  shouldn’t  this  make  her  rather  less  to  blame? 

e.  Stephen’s  father  really  has  no  interest  in  Stephen  or  his  bedroom.  The  room  in  question  is  to  be 
his  study,  but  Stephen  may  use  it  from  time  to  time.  The  father  is  obviously  a very  selfish  man, 
and  he  wants  Stephen  to  know  the  sacrifice  he’s  willing  to  make  in  letting  Stephen  sleep  in  his 
study. 
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£.  Stephen’s  father  doesn’t  care  about  his  son’s  injury  but  is  annoyed  by  his  lack  of  athleticism.  He 
can’t  resist  comparing  his  own  hockey  injury  to  Stephen’s  stepladder  accident,  hoping  to  shame  ; 
his  son  with  this  parallel.  He  sees  Stephen  not  as  much  as  an  individual  as  someone  who  will  i 
reflect  on  himself. 

g.  Again  Stephen’s  ironic  (sarcastic?)  side  shows  through— and  his  bitterness  against  his  father.  His 
anger  over  his  father’s  smug  indifference  to  his  friend’s  suicide  shows  his  compassion  for  the 
girl.  He  really  seems  to  have  cared  for  her  and  is  very  upset  by  her  death. 

h.  Once  again  Stephen’s  frustration,  unhappiness,  and  anger  show  through  in  this  passage.  Is  his 
“life  of  the  mind,  as  you  would  say”  comment  sarcastic? 

i.  Stephen’s  father  clearly  doesn’t  want  to  be  bothered  with  his  son,  so  he  encourages  him  to 
spend  Easter  with  his  mother.  His  hypocrisy  and  selfishness  are  evident,  and  that  snide 
comment  about  Stephen’s  “artistic  side”  is  likely  another  criticism  of  his  son’s  sensitive, 
unathletic  (hence  “unmanly”)  nature. 

j.  Stephen’s  mother  never  responds  to  his  letters.  She  seems  as  uninterested  in  her  son  as  his 
father  is;  but,  unlike  him,  she  lacks  even  the  decency  to  make  a pretence  of  interest.  Stephen 
seems  to  realize  this  fact  but  desperately  hopes  he’s  wrong  (“.  . . but  1 guess  she  will  pretty 
soon.”). 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  The  most  obvious  choices  are  the  stories  “Simple  Arithmetic”  and  “The  First 
Born  Son.”  In  each  case,  the  personalities  of  father  and  son  contrast,  thereby  emphasizing  the  traits 
of  each.  Stephen’s  father’s  smug  selfishness  underscores  Stephen’s  insecurity  and  sensitivity; 

Martin’s  conservatism  and  love  of  the  land  throws  David’s  longing  for  novelty  and  excitement  into 
greater  relief. 

Did  you  supply  specific  examples? 

7.  a.,  b.,  and  c.  Responses  will  vary.  Were  you  able  to  get  a better  feel  for  your  chosen  character’s 

values  and  outlook  on  life?  Did  you  find  you  could  get  “into  the  character’s  shoes” 
and  see  things  better  from  his  or  her  viewpoint?  Were  you  able  then  to  step  back 
and  evaluate  the  character’s  response  to  his  or  her  conflict? 

Try,  as  you  read  other  stories,  to  get  into  the  habit  of  evaluating  the  behaviour  of 
characters  you  encounter.  Think  of  them  as  having  strengths  and  weaknesses— just 
as  you  do. 

8.  a.  A b.  B c.  A d.  B e.  C f.  C g.  B h.  C i.  C 

Section  3:  Lesson  3 

1.  Responses  will  be  personal.  It’s  important  to  be  aware  of  the  strategies  you  use  in  a situation  like 
this.  If  you  often  have  trouble  expressing  a story’s  theme,  perhaps  you’re  falling  back  on  the  same 
old  strategies  that  don’t  work  for  you.  Try  to  develop  new  ones;  the  discussion  that  follows  in  the 
lesson  should  help  with  this. 
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2.  Responses,  of  course,  will  vary;  no  one’s  statement  of  theme  will  be  precisely  like  anyone  else’s. 
What  follows  are  two  possible  formulations  with  which  to  compare  your  own. 

• A society  that  takes  the  idea  of  equality  amongst  people  to  an  extreme  is  likely  to  destroy  all  the 
beauty,  excellence,  and  intellectual  achievement  of  which  that  society  would  be  capable.  People  will 
tend  to  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  least  gifted  members  of  the  society. 

• The  ideal  of  equality  amongst  people  means  equality  before  the  law  and  equality  of  opportunity.  Any 
attempt  by  a society  to  enforce  an  equality  of  ability  is  likely  to  destroy  all  that  is  best  in  that  society. 

Note  that  “Harrison  Bergeron,”  unlike  most  truly  interpretive  fiction,  comes  very  close  to 
moralizing.  Vonnegut  seems  to  be  sounding  a warning  about  a trend  he  sees  in  his  own  society  and, 
in  doing  so,  comes  close  to  preaching. 

3.  Again,  everyone’s  statement  of  theme  will  be  different.  Here’s  one  with  which  you  can  compare 
your  own. 

Parents  and  their  children  may  have  very  different  dreams.  If  parents  insist  that  their  offspring  share 
their  own  dreams,  the  result  can  be  great  unhappiness  for  all  concerned. 

4.  “The  Dead  Child”  isn’t  a story  that  admits  of  a very  easy  formulation  of  its  theme;  there’s  likely  to 
be  a wide  variety  of  interpretations  of  the  work,  and  no  one  statement  of  theme  can  do  justice  to 
the  story’s  richness. 

Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  here  are  two  attempts  at  formulating  the  story’s  theme  in  a statement. 

• The  death  of  a young  child  is  likely  to  have  a profound  effect  on  those  involved.  The  memory  of  its 
sadness  may  recur  periodically  throughout  their  lives. 

• Experience  is  a word  people  use  to  refer  to  many  things,  but  one  of  the  most  profound  experiences  a 
person  can  have  is  the  shock  and  pain  involved  when  death  suddenly  presents  itself — especially  when 
the  victim  is  a young  child. 

5.  Responses  will  vary.  Note  that  in  your  list  you  may  have  identified  rather  specific  values  in 
conflict— like  the  desire  for  a part-time  job  versus  the  need  to  do  well  in  school.  Other  conflicting 
values  may  be  broader  in  scope — such  as  religious  or  moral  convictions  versus  the  desire  to  be 
“cool”  and  fit  in.  Ultimately  all  specific  value  conflicts  can  usually  be  included  under  broader 
headings— such  as  material  gain  versus  personal  development. 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  What  follows  are  some  possible  values  underlying  the  stories’  themes. 

a.  • freedom  of  expression  b.  • human  life 

• individual  uniqueness  • sensitivity 

• artistic  freedom  • the  innocence  of  childhood 

• excellence  • human  resilience 


7.  Responses  will  vary.  Someone  raised  in  a cultural  milieu  that  stresses  tradition  and  parental 
authority  might  sympathize  much  more  with  Martin  than  with  David.  By  contrast,  someone  raised 
in  a culture  that  idolizes  youth  and  values  individual  freedom  would  be  more  likely  to  take  David’s 
side.  Have  you  any  other  ideas? 

8.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  The  father  seems  to  value  his  own  freedom,  thrift,  appearances, 
“manliness,”  and  getting  ahead  in  a materialistic  sense.  He  seems  to  have  little  regard  for  other 
people,  sensitivity,  art,  and  family  values.  Stephen,  by  contrast,  values  other  people,  kindliness, 
commitment,  honesty,  and  beauty. 

9.  a.  This  statement  presents  the  theme  as  a moral,  and  it  universalizes.  Here’s  a possible 

reformulation. 

If  people  are  allowed  too  much  freedom,  they  may  not  be  able  to  use  it  wisely. 

b.  This  formulation  is  too  specific;  it  doesn’t  generalize.  Here’s  a restatement. 

Love  can  be  a very  painful  thing. 

c.  This  statement  is  in  the  form  of  a popular  cliche.  Here’s  a revised  version. 

Often  the  stronger  side  in  a dispute  will  win  even  if  that  side  was  not  morally  in  the  right. 

d.  This  example  is  a topic,  not  a statement.  Here’s  a possible  revision. 

A sudden  confrontation  with  one  of  life’s  rawer  truths  can  quickly  take  a person  from  a state  of 
innocence  to  one  of  considerable  maturity. 

e.  This  sentence  states  a moral.  Here’s  a better  formulation. 

Experiencing  life  from  another  person’s  perspective  can  change  one’s  opinion  of  that  person. 

f.  This  example  is  a popular  cliche;  it  also  moralizes.  Here’s  an  improved  version. 

Judgments  based  on  superficial  examination  can  be  seriously  flawed. 

g.  This  formulation  universalizes.  Here’s  a restatement. 


Young  people  will  often  look  at  life  differently  from  the  way  older  people  will. 


10.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Be  sure,  as  you  try  new  strategies,  to  monitor  their  success.  There’s 

absolutely  no  point  in  continuing  to  use  strategies  that  just  don’t  seem  to  be  working. 

Section  4:  Lesson  1 

1.  a.  The  absurdly  tall  stack  of  papers  symbolizes  the  daunting  workload  of  many  office  workers. 

b.  The  large  clock  dwarfing  the  tiny,  cringing  figure  in  the  foreground  symbolizes  the  time 
pressures  so  many  workers  feel  and  their  enslavement  to  schedules  and  deadlines.  (While  the 
focus  here  is  on  symbolism,  this  photograph  is  also  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  use  of 
camera  angle  and  perspective  to  achieve  a specific  effect.) 

c.  An  office  and  its  cubicles  are  shown  as  a maze  here  as  frightened  workers  search  desperately 
for  a way  out.  The  maze  is  a symbol  of  confusion,  frustration,  and,  perhaps,  hopelessness. 

d.  The  stuffed  briefcase  with  papers  sticking  out  at  all  angles  symbolizes  the  impossible  amount 
of  work  so  many  office  workers  have  to  do.  The  fact  that  the  papers  are  in  a portable  container 
seems  to  imply  that  this  is  work  that  must  be  taken  home  and  done  after  hours. 

2.  a.  The  message  seems  to  be  pro-American.  While  other  nations  may  blame  the  United  States  for 

not  ratifying  the  Kyoto  Protocol  and  feel  morally  superior  to  the  U.S.,  the  fact  is  that  it’s  the 
United  States,  with  its  industrial,  financial,  and  military  strength,  that  other  nations  are  really 
depending  on  to  keep  our  world  running  the  way  we  like  it. 

b.  Viewers  would  have  to  know  that  Uncle  Sam  is  a symbol  of  the  United  States.  They  would  also 
have  to  know  what  the  Kyoto  Protocol  is  and  be  aware  that  the  United  States,  unlike  Canada, 
has  decided  not  to  ratify  it  for  fear  of  hurting  American  industry.  It  would  help  to  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  protocol  specifies  that  at  least  55  countries,  producing  55  percent  of  the 
world’s  greenhouse  emissions,  must  ratify  the  protocol  if  it’s  to  come  into  effect — so  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  not  to  sign  is  of  real  significance. 

c.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Many  Canadians  feel  angry  with  the  United  States,  the  greatest 
producer  of  greenhouse  gasses,  for  its  refusal  to  sign.  The  U.S.,  they  say,  is  putting  its  own 
short-term  economic  interests  ahead  of  the  global  environment.  If  you  feel  this  way,  you  likely 
don’t  agree  with  the  cartoon.  Still,  it’s  hard  to  argue  with  the  fact  that  all  the  countries  in  the 
western  world  have  come  to  depend  to  some  degree  on  the  U.S.,  the  strongest  power  on  Earth, 
to  be  the  protector  of  our  way  of  life.  Of  course,  you  may  also  resent  the  U.S.  for  its  role  as 
self-appointed  global  police  officer. 

d.  This  cartoon  has  one  principal  symbol— Uncle  Sam,  who  is  a personification  of  the  United 
States.  You  might  also  argue  that  the  globe  is  used  to  symbolize  the  Earth.  Did  you  pick  up  the 
allusion  to  the  Titan  Atlas  from  Greek  mythology?  Atlas  was  condemned  by  the  god  Zeus  to 
support  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders,  but  historically  he  has  often  been  shown  supporting  the 
entire  world— just  as  Uncle  Sam  is  doing  in  this  cartoon.  You’ll  be  thinking  more  about 
allusions  later  in  the  course.  This  is  also  a symbol  here— a symbol  of  someone  (the  United 
States)  who  is  condemned  to  bearing  a tremendous  burden  all  alone. 


Appendix 


3.  a.  The  two  principal  animal  symbols  in  “Boys  and  Girls”  are  Flora  and  the  foxes.  Both  can  be  seen 

to  symbolize  the  narrator  herself  and  her  plight. 

Flora  is  a young  mare,  strong,  healthy,  and  full  of  life;  but  she’s  destined  to  be  destroyed,  just  as 
the  narrator  feels  that  the  life  she  wants  to  lead  is  being  taken  from  her.  Both  Flora  and  the 
narrator  long  for  freedom  but  are  denied  it;  neither  one  ever  really  has  a chance. 

The  foxes,  like  the  narrator,  are  trapped  in  a world  of  cages  and  are  destined  to  be  destroyed. 
Both  are  valued  for  entirely  superficial  qualities;  the  foxes  are  valued  because  of  their  pelts,  the 
narrator  because  of  her  gender.  Nothing  else  really  matters. 

Do  you  see  other  symbolic  significance  for  either  Flora  or  the  foxes? 

b.  At  some  level  perhaps  the  narrator  identifies  with  Flora  and  understands  what  they  have  in 
common.  Her  impulse  is  to  free  a fellow  sufferer  as  she  herself  longs  to  be  freed,  even  though 
she  knows  that  in  the  end  there  is  no  escape  for  either  Flora  or  herself. 

4.  The  narrator  is  a girl;  that’s  what  matters,  not  her  individuality  or  uniqueness.  She’s  judged  and 
valued  on  that  ground  alone. 

Laird,  as  a boy,  will  grow  up  to  assume  his  father’s  responsibility.  He’ll  be  a decision  maker;  he’ll 
have  power  and  control  over  the  lives  of  other  creatures.  All  this  is  shown  symbolically  in  his  name. 

Other  ideas? 

5.  Responses  may  vary  somewhat.  Compare  your  ideas  to  these: 

• The  father’s  world  is  the  world  of  dominance,  freedom,  power,  and  excitement. 

• The  mother’s  world  is  the  world  of  submission,  impotence,  and  routine. 

• The  bedroom  is  more  difficult  to  pin  down  neatly.  This  world  has  no  direct  interference  from 
adult  influences;  it’s  here  that  the  narrator  is  free  to  be  herself.  And  it’s  here  that  readers 
watch  the  narrator  change  from  a child  with  dreams  of  adventure  to  a young  woman  with 
more  traditionally  “feminine”  thoughts.  It’s  here  we  also  see  her  relationship  with  her  brother 
change  most  clearly.  Is  this  world  perhaps  representative  of  the  narrator’s  inner  being — the 
world  where  she  changes  into  what  her  society  expects  of  her?  What  are  your  ideas? 

6.  a.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat,  but  some  of  the  most  obvious  indications  are 

• the  changes  in  her  daydreams  (Where  she  had  been  the  rescuer,  now  she  often  became  the 
one  rescued.) 

• her  tendency  to  “feminize”  her  bedroom 

• her  increased  desire  for  privacy 

• her  new  interest  in  her  appearance 
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b.  Responses  will  vary  here.  This  is  a very  complex  question  and  one  that’s  open  to  a good  deal  of 
discussion.  It  seems  clear  that  the  process  is  at  least  in  part  a natural  one,  but  to  what  degree? 
And  what  does  the  writer,  Alice  Munro,  want  her  readers  to  understand  from  this? 

A mark  of  good  interpretive  fiction  is  that  it  doesn’t  artificially  oversimplify  issues.  Whereas  a 
less-honest  writer,  in  producing  a work  like  “Boys  and  Girls,”  might  try  to  convince  readers  that 
society  simply  forces  girls  to  be  something  they’re  really  not,  Alice  Munro  insists  on  looking  at 
- the  issue  in  its  full  complexity.  The  fact  is  that  biology  and  society  both  play  an  important  role 
in  determining  who  and  what  we  are. 

c.  This  is  a difficult  task,  and  responses  will  vary  significantly.  Perhaps  Alice  Munro  just  wants  to 
raise  some  questions  in  the  minds  of  her  readers.  Still,  it  helps  to  try  to  formulate  a theme  of  the 
story  in  your  own  words.  Here’s  one  statement  of  theme  with  which  to  compare  your  own. 

A girl’s  struggle  to  become  an  adult  can  be  a painful  and  confusing  experience,  especially  when  her 
world  is  governed  by  rigid  adult  expectations  as  to  what  it  means  to  be  a woman. 

7.  Again,  this  isn’t  an  easy  question  to  answer.  A happy  ending  was  defined  as  one  in  which  the 
protagonist  achieves  his  or  her  goal.  If  you  see  the  central  conflict  in  the  story  as  being  between  the 
narrator  and  the  pressures  of  conformity  placed  on  her  by  her  society,  then  you’d  have  to  see  the 
ending  as  unhappy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  narrator  goes  through  a sort  of  transformation  herself. 
Does  she  come  to  accept  her  femininity  voluntarily?  The  last  two  sentences— “1  didn’t  protest  that, 
even  in  my  heart.  Maybe  it  was  true.”— certainly  leave  room  for  this  interpretation. 

8.  Responses  will  vary.  If  formulating  statements  of  theme  is  something  you  find  challenging,  perhaps 
you’re  not  going  about  it  in  a way  that  works  for  you.  Using  the  suggestions  in  this  lesson,  try  to 
devise  and  use  new  strategies.  But  don’t  forget  to  monitor  their  success.  Try  other  strategies  if  they 
don’t  produce  results. 

Section  4:  Lesson  2 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  a few  examples;  you  may  well  have  found  others. 


Until  your  mother  decides  where  she  wants  to  live  and  settles  down,  this  is  your  home  and  you  must 
always  think  of  it  that  way. 


Though  the  father  writes  this  early  in  the  story,  readers  already  sense  the  falsity  of  what  he  says 
and  note  the  irony  in  this  assertion.  It  seems  clear  that  neither  parent  wants  Stephen,  and  that’s 
probably  why  he’s  been  packed  off  to  school. 

1 can  easily  see  how  you  might  have  made  a parallel  between  your  friend  who  has  gotten  into  trouble, 
and  Martha  who  is  expecting  the  baby  in  May,  but  there  is  only  a superficial  similarity  in  the  two  cases. 

Your  friend  is,  or  was,  still  a child,  and  would  have  done  better  to  have  accepted  the  limitations  of  the 
world  of  childhood— as  you  can  clearly  see  for  yourself,  now  that  she  is  in  this  predicament.  Martha,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  hardly  a child.  She  was  a mature  human  being,  . . . 


The  irony  here,  of  course,  is  that  Martha  and  Stephen’s  friend  have  made  exactly  the  same  mistake 
yet  Stephen’s  father  finds  it  more  excusable  in  an  adult. 

— and  another  room  which  will  be  for  you.  Martha  felt  that  it  was  very  important  for  you  to  feel  that  you 
had  a place  of  your  own  when  you  came  home  to  us,  and  so  it  is  largely  thanks  to  her  that  we  have  taken 
such  a big  place.  The  room  will  double  as  a study  for  me  when  you  are  not  with  us,  but  we  will  move 
all  my  books  and  papers  and  paraphernalia  whenever  you  come,  . . . 


Readers,  of  course,  understand  that  in  fact  Martha  and  his  father  have  made  no  real  attempt  to  give 
Stephen  a room  of  his  own.  Rather,  he’ll  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  his  father’s  study  when  he  visits, 
but  even  then  it’s  made  clear  that  this  arrangement  will  be  very  inconvenient.  The  irony  here  is 
heavy. 


We  were  exceedingly  shocked  by  the  tragic  death  of  your  friend  and  very  sorry  that  you  should  have  had 
such  a sad  experience.  Life  can  be  “crewel”  indeed  to  the  people  who  do  not  learn  how  to  live  it. 


Earlier  comments  make  it  clear  that  Stephen’s  father  couldn’t  have  cared  less  about  this  tragedy; 
correct  spelling  is  more  important  to  him.  The  last  sentence  is  particularly  ironic  because  he  and 
Martha  made  the  same  mistake  as  the  girl.  Had  they  learned  “how  to  live”  life? 


. . . she  suggests  that  you  should  come  to  her  for  the  Easter  holidays.  Of  course  you  are  always  welcome 
here — and  you  could  rest  as  much  as  you  wanted — but  Majorca  is  very  beautiful  . . . 

Obviously  Stephen’s  father  hopes  his  son  will  go  to  Majorca  rather  than  stay  with  him  and  Martha. 

A final  note:  You  may  be  confused  in  that  all  these  examples  of  irony  occur  in  passages  in  which 
characters  are  expressing  themselves.  Why  then  aren’t  they  examples  of  verbal  irony?  The  answer  is 
that  the  letter  writer  didn’t  intend  to  be  ironic;  it’s  the  reader  who  understands  the  real  situation 
and  so  senses  the  irony  that  underlies  the  written  words. 

2.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  ironic  aspects  of  the  story: 

• Those  people  who  appreciate  beauty  feel  unable  to  acknowledge  it  because  of  social 
pressures. 

• The  boy,  though  a youth,  lacks  the  hypocrisy  of  the  adults;  he  sees  the  candelabrum  for 
what  it  is — a work  of  art  to  be  enjoyed  and  admired. 

• The  doctor,  in  attempting  to  avoid  his  problem,  gets  himself  in  deeper. 

• A respected  lawyer  is  afraid  to  display  the  candelabrum  because  of  what  his  mother  will 
think. 

• The  boy  and  his  mother,  wanting  to  thank  the  doctor  by  giving  him  one  of  their  most 
prized  possessions,  cause  him  a great  deal  of  embarrassment  and  trouble. 

Do  you  see  other  ironies? 
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ii  b.  There  is  dramatic  and  situational  irony  in  this  story.  As  readers  see  the  absurdity  involved  in 
!;  respected  professionals  with  artistic  sensitivities  being  so  afraid  of  others’  opinions,  they’re 

experiencing  dramatic  irony.  When,  at  the  story’s  end,  readers’  expectations  are  confounded  and  the 
i doctor  once  again  comes  into  possession  of  the  candelabrum,  situational  irony  is  at  work. 

c.  Responses  will  vary,  but  essentially  the  irony  adds  humour  that  highlights  the  ridiculousness  of 
t the  social  norms  and  people’s  attitudes  that  cause  all  the  problems  in  the  story. 

I 

'3.  a.  The  story  was  written  chiefly  to  entertain,  but  there  is  a serious  issue  underlying  the  absurd 
events  that  take  place. 

b.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat,  but  it  seems  that  Chekhov  was  criticizing  what  he  saw  as  a 
prudery  in  his  society  that  impaired  people’s  ability  to  enjoy  beauty  and  develop  a sensitivity  to 
aesthetic  pleasures.  Whether  or  not  you  agree  with  Chekhov  is,  of  course,  an  entirely  personal 
I matter.  Can  you  defend  your  position  on  this  issue? 

14.  Chekhov  had  the  boy  tell  the  doctor  that  his  mother  buys  and  sells  bronze  antiques,  that  there 
should  be  a mate  to  the  candelabrum,  and  that  they’d  give  the  mate  to  the  doctor  if  they  could. 

’’5.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Certainly  things  seem  much  more  open  today,  and  our  society  does 
^ tolerate  a great  deal  of  sexually  explicit  material— far  too  much,  in  the  opinions  of  a good  many 
j people.  The  same  controversy  does,  however,  continue:  What  some  people  consider  art  others  call 
pornography.  It’s  really  only  the  scale  that’s  changed. 

6.  Wording  will  vary,  but  your  response  should  indicate  that  it’s  our  society’s  insistence  on  equality 
among  people  that  Vonnegut  is  satirizing.  He  seems  to  think  that  we’re  in  danger  of  taking  our  love 
of  equality— and  our  dislike  of  admitting  that  some  people  are  simply  more  gifted  than  others— too 
far.  Are  we  becoming  a society  mired  in  mediocrity— one  in  which  anyone  who  stands  out  is  cut 
down  to  the  level  of  everyone  else? 

7.  It’s  exaggeration  that  Vonnegut  relies  on  most.  He  seems  to  have  taken  the  system  of  handicapping 
that’s  used  to  even  things  up  in  some  sports  and  applied  it  to  life  in  general  in  a highly  exaggerated 
; way.  Examples  of  exaggeration  can  be  found  everywhere  in  the  story;  an  obvious  example  is 

i Harrison’s  great  physical  strength  and  his  ability,  along  with  his  dancing  partner,  to  leap  thirty  feet 

in  the  air. 

|8.  a.  The  cartoon  is  satirizing  the  smug  feelings  of  superiority  the  signers  of  the  Kyoto  Protocol  are 
feeling  while  in  fact  (according  to  the  cartoonist’s  views)  the  “isolated”  United  States  continues 
to  support  and  protect  the  world  the  signing  nations  live  in. 

r b.  You  might  argue  that  things  like  having  Uncle  Sam  physically  supporting  the  planet  Earth  are 
I examples  of  exaggeration,  but  actually  this  is  symbolism  at  work.  Something  (in  this  case,  U.S. 

economic  and  military  strength)  is  represented  by  something  else  (Atlas— in  the  guise  of  Uncle 
Sam— holding  up  the  world) . Exaggeration,  by  contrast,  simply  takes  an  existing  situation  and 
i shows  it  as  being  more  extreme  than  it  really  is. 

There  is,  however,  some  use  of  caricature  in  the  cartoon.  Did  you  spot  Jean  Chretien,  Canada’s 
Prime  Minister?  He’s  the  character  speaking.  Of  course,  when  you’re  taking  this  course, 

Mr.  Chretien’s  term  in  office  may  well  be  over,  in  which  case  you’re  less  likely  to  have  spotted 
I the  caricature. 


Section  4:  Lesson  3 


1.  and  2.  Responses  to  these  questions  are  discussed  in  Lesson  3 immediately  following  the  questions 
themselves. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  The  first  thing  you  should  do  in  answering  this  question  is  to  decide  on  the 
single,  compelling  effect  Gabrielle  Roy  was  after  in  writing  “The  Dead  Child.”  The  discussion  that 
follows  is  premised  on  the  idea  that  Roy  wanted  to  impress  on  her  readers  how  a solitary  and 
unexpected  sorrowful  event— in  this  case  the  death  of  a child  the  narrator  never  knew— can  affect  a 
person  so  deeply  that  its  memory  may  still  haunt  her  years  later  with  all  the  feelings  of  sadness  she 
experienced  at  the  time. 

Here,  in  point  form,  are  some  of  the  observations  you  might  have  made  about  the  elements 
suggested  for  discussion  in  the  question.  You  may  well  have  thought  of  other  things  to  say. 

• The  story  is  about  a beginning  teacher’s  experience  with  the  death  of  a student  she  was  to 
teach.  The  death  of  a child  is  always  upsetting,  and  the  narrator’s  youth  and  inexperience 
make  her  susceptible  to  its  impact.  The  quiet  acceptance  of  their  classmate’s  death  by  the 
other  children,  the  poverty  of  the  child’s  family,  the  simple,  undramatic,  matter-of-fact  way 
the  events  unfold  all  underscore  the  stark  finality  of  this  young  girl’s  death  and  so  contribute 
to  the  story’s  impact. 

• The  story  is  told  from  the  first-person  point  of  view;  this  allows  the  author  to  express  her 
feelings  and  reactions  to  the  drama  as  it  unfolded,  thereby  making  it  more  personal  and  real 
for  readers.  The  story  is  structured  as  a flashback — a sudden,  uninvited  recollection  of  a 
disturbing  experience.  This  allows  the  narrator  to  comment  on  the  experience  from  a distance. 
Twice,  for  example,  she  wonders  why  this  recollection  returned  to  dampen  her  happiness, 
thereby  making  readers  aware  of  how  profoundly  the  experience  affected  her. 

• All  the  characters  in  the  story  are  young  and  innocent.  This  fact  makes  the  reality  of  death 
that  much  more  startling;  youthfulness  and  death  juxtaposed  make  for  a jarring  contrast. 
Though  the  dead  child  was  never  known  to  the  narrator,  she’s  the  only  character  at  all 
developed  other  than  the  narrator;  the  others  are  simply  children.  Yet  watching  them  deal 
with  the  death  of  a friend  in  their  own  simple,  childish  way  is  very  touching.  Though  their 
personalities  aren’t  individually  developed,  readers  recognize  that  they  behave  exactly  as 
children  do  behave  in  such  a situation.  All  the  characters  are  plausible,  clearly  motivated,  and 
developed  only  to  the  degree  necessary  to  fulfil  their  functions  in  the  story. 


The  story’s  setting  contributes  greatly  to  the  effect  the  writer  was  after.  The  village  is  poor,  the 
landscape  dreary,  the  weather  stiflingly  hot.  The  writer  doesn’t  indulge  in  lengthy 
descriptions;  but  a few  well-chosen  details,  such  as  repeated  reference  to  the  flies  buzzing 
around,  help  create  a feeling  of  sadness  and  desolation. 
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• Gabrielle  Roy’s  style  of  writing  in  “The  Dead  Child”  is  absolutely  appropriate  to  her  purpose. 
She  refuses  to  exaggerate  or  sensationalize  to  wring  tears  from  her  readers— something  many 
writers  would  do  in  dealing  with  such  an  emotional  subject  as  the  death  of  a child.  There’s  no 
gushy  sentimentality  in  this  story;  rather,  Roy  tells  the  tale  simply,  letting  the  events  speak  for 
themselves.  This  approach  allows  an  honest  emotional  response  to  develop  in  readers.  An 
example  of  this  understated  style  is  the  sentence  “Clearly  the  two  [chairs]  used  as  supports  for 
the  boards  on  which  the  dead  child  lay  were  the  only  ones  in  the  house.”  This  simple 
observation  conveys  the  poverty  of  the  child’s  family  far  more  tellingly  than  a lengthy 
descriptive  passage  would. 

• The  author’s  tone  throughout  “The  Dead  Child”  is  matter-of-fact.  Only  in  the  opening  and 
closing  few  sentences  does  she  allow  her  own  emotions  to  show  through.  Again,  this  fact 
allows  readers  to  respond  honestly  to  the  events;  their  emotions  are  never  manipulated  by 
an  overtly  sentimental  tone.  An  honest  emotional  response  is  invariably  stronger  than  one 
brought  about  by  a cynical  attempt  to  tug  at  readers’  heartstrings. 

4.  a.  Ideas  will  vary.  A few  more  categories  might  be  symbolism,  values,  and  mood.  You  may  have 
thought  of  others. 

b.  Charts,  of  course,  will  vary.  Here’s  a sample  chart  completed  for  “The  First  Born  Son”  and 
“Boys  and  Cirls.” 


“The  First  Born  Son” 

“Boys  and  Girls” 

Point  of  View 

ommdaeMi 

Plot/Organization 

largely  chronological  with  flashbacks 
and  memories 

essentially  chronological — childhood 
memories 

• indirect  presentation  most  important 

• indirect  presentation  most  important 

Character 

Development 

(Methods) 

• revelation  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  both  principal  characters 

• revelation  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  narrator 

• revelation  of  other  characters  by 
what  they  say  and  do 

Character 
Plausibility  and 
Development 

clear  motivation  for  both  major 
characters;  both  plausible;  both  round 
and  dynamic 

plausible  and  motivated  characters; 
only  narrator  round  and  dynamic 

■ 

Tone 

serious;  honest;  sober;  sensitive;  fair 

reflective;  straightforward;  honest; 
resentful  (?) 

Symbolism 

little  used 

heavy  use  of  symbolism;  multi-layered 
meanings 

Values 

understanding;  compromise; 
communication 

individual  uniqueness;  freedom; 
nonconformity  (?) 

Mood 

serious;  hopeless;  sad 

resigned;  sad;  bitter  (?) 

t 

5.  Charts  will  once  again  vary.  Here’s  an  example  of  one  chart  completed  for  David  in  “The  First  Born 
Son”  and  the  girl  in  “Boys  and  Girls.”  (Note:  You  may  not  agree  with  every  entry.)  | 


David 

The  Girl 

Outlook  on  Life 

i 

• longing  for  change  and  excitement 

I 

• wanting  to  break  free  of  traditional 
girl’s  role 

• feeling  trapped  and  resentful 

I 

• feeling  trapped 

Dilemmas  Faced 

• to  fulfil  his  duty  to  his  parents  or  live 
the  life  he  wanted 

• to  meet  society’s  expectations  for 
girls  or  fight  to  be  her  own  person 

• novelty  (excitement) 

• “important”  work 

Values 

• duty  to  family 

• chance  to  be  herself 

• freedom 

• respect  for  what  she  was  capable  of 
doing 

Motivation 

• longing  for  different  life 

• sense  of  duty 

• desire  to  do  the  sort  of  work  she 
loved 

• later,  the  “feminine”  side  of  her 
personality 

Response  to 
Conflict 

• anger 

• resentment 

• bitterness 

• confusion 

• rebellion 

• compromise  (?) 

Strengths 

• determination 

• patience 

• adaptability 

• willingness  to  accept  the  inevitable 

• sullenness/resentfulness 

• weakening  resolve  (?) 

Weaknesses 

• inability  to  understand  others’ 
viewpoints 

6.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Did  you  defend  your  ideas  by  making  direct  references  to  details  in  the 
story? 

7.  Again  responses  will  be  personal.  What’s  important  is  that  you’ve  explained  yourself  clearly  and 
made  direct  references  to  the  story. 

8.  Responses  will  again  be  personal.  Did  you  find  the  symbolism  obscure?  Obvious?  Heavy  handed? 
Did  it  help  your  understanding  of  the  story?  Did  you  explain  yourself  clearly  with  direct  references? 
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9.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  one  student’s  response  with  which  you  can  compare  your  own.  (Note 
that  since  this  is  one  person’s  evaluation,  you  may  not  agree  with  everything.) 


At  first  glance  it  looks  as  if  David  in  “The  First  Born  Son”  and  the  girl  in  “Boys  and  Girls”  are  very 
similar  characters.  Both  feel  trapped  by  forces  outside  themselves  and  both  just  want  to  be  free  to  live 
their  lives  as  they  wish. 

David’s  conflict  is  a dilemma:  He  can  either  stay  on  the  farm  and  live  out  his  father’s  dream,  or  he  can 
go  to  the  city  and  lead  the  exciting  life  he  longs  for.  If  he  chooses  the  first  alternative,  he’ll  be  miserable, 
but  if  he  goes  for  the  second  he’ll  be  full  of  guilt.  In  the  end  he  compromises;  he’ll  stay  at  home  and 
fulfil  his  duty— but  only  until  his  father  is  dead.  Then  he’ll  live  life  as  he  chooses. 

The  girl  also  has  a kind  of  dilemma;  either  she  can  be  her  own  person  and  be  regarded  as  “unfeminine”— 
and  probably  totally  weird — by  her  society,  or  she  can  give  in  and  become  a woman  like  her  mother — 
but  only  by  giving  up  her  dreams.  In  the  end,  she  seems  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  really  has  no 
choice;  the  pressures  of  her  strict  society  are  too  great. 

However,  I can  see  big  differences  in  the  two  characters.  David  is  in  a much  better  position  than  the  girl; 
it’s  not  his  whole  society  he  has  to  deal  with,  only  his  father.  All  he  really  has  to  do  is  try  to  communicate 
better  with  Martin  and  get  him  to  see  that  he  (David)  has  dreams  too.  I think  it’s  a real  weakness  of 
David’s  that  he  doesn’t  try  to  talk  more;  he  just  digs  in  and  that’s  it.  Besides,  it’s  useless  just  to  stay  on 
the  farm  until  his  father  dies  because  what  his  father  wants  is  for  his  family  to  be  there  after  he’s  gone. 
This  shows  as  well  that  not  only  can’t  David  communicate  his  own  dream,  but  he  also  can’t  understand 
Martin’s. 

In  contrast,  the  girl  is  up  against  a whole  society — and  maybe  her  own  hormones  as  well.  She  fights  as 
hard  as  she  can,  but  when  she  realizes  there’s  no  way  she  can  win — and  she  even  sees  herself  becoming 
more  “feminine”  in  spite  of  herself— she  faces  up  to  the  inevitable.  She’s  really  a stronger  character,  I 
think,  and  less  selfish  too.  She  was  very  brave.  The  times  she  was  living  in  weren’t  like  today,  and  either 
you  fit  society’s  mould  or  you  were  rejected.  But  I don’t  think  she  ever  really  gave  up  her  values;  I’ll  bet 
all  her  life  she’ll  know  just  who  she  is — something  I’m  not  so  sure  is  true  about  David. 


The  preceding  response  is  by  no  means  perfect.  For  one  thing,  there  are  no  concrete  examples  from 
the  stories,  and  the  student’s  interpretations  are  sometimes  questionable.  The  style  is  also  very 
informal;  your  teacher  might  insist  on  more  formal  conventions  in  a response  of  this  sort.  However, 
this  evaluative  comparison  should  give  you  a good  idea  of  how  to  compare  characters  from  different 
texts. 


Appendix 


10.  Here’s  a sample  analysis  with  which  you  can  compare  your  own. 


The  photographer  hoped  to  evoke  a feeling  of  the  fun  and  excitement  a young  child  would  experience 
while  skateboarding.  The  content  of  the  photograph  is  clearly  appropriate— a boy  crouching  on  a 
moving  skateboard  with  a look  of  happy  concentration  on  his  face.  The  bright  lighting  shining  on  the 
boy  enhances  this  mood. 

Camera  angle  is  important  in  this  photograph;  A low  (“worm’s-eye”)  angle  was  used  to  make  the 
subject  seem  rather  larger  than  he  otherwise  would;  he  almost  seems  about  to  skate  over  the 
photographer.  This  is  a medium  shot,  but  the  subject  fills  most  of  the  frame,  increasing  the  sensation 
that  he’s  rapidly  approaching  the  photographer  and  will  soon  skate  by,  or  into,  the  camera.  The  viewers’ 
entire  attention  is  focused  on  the  boy. 

Finally,  the  angled  horizon  line  indicates  that  the  photographer  tilted  the  camera  somewhat.  This 
tilting,  along  with  the  angle  of  the  boy’s  back,  creates  dominant  diagonal  lines  that  increase  the  sensation 
of  rapid  motion  in  the  photograph. 

All  these  elements — subject,  lighting,  camera  angle,  distance  from  the  subject,  and  dominant  line 
— combine  artistically  in  this  photograph  to  create  one  dominant  mood  that  captures  the  thrill  of  a 
child  playing  outside  on  a summer’s  day. 


11.  Responses  will  vary.  Did  you  find  that  the  show  or  story  you  analysed  had  the  quality  of  artistic 
unity  to  any  great  degree?  Did  anything  detract  from  the  writer’s  or  director’s  purpose,  or  did 
everything  work  in  harmony? 

Chances  are  that  you’ve  analysed  films,  and  possibly  TV  shows,  in  earlier  English  language  arts 
courses.  If  so,  you’ve  likely  developed  skills  and  strategies  that  help  you  with  this  sort  of  analysis. 
You  won’t  be  studying  a feature  film  in  this  course,  but  you  will  have  more  opportunity  to  think 
and  learn  about  movies  and  television  productions  in  later  modules. 

From  now  on,  try  to  approach  whatever  you  read  or  view  with  an  eye  to  its  artistic  unity.  You’ll  be 
surprised  at  how  sensitive  you  can  become  to  this  quality  in  any  work  of  the  imagination. 
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The  Short  Story  Defined , 

Peter  Hung 


zymurgy  [zi  mar  je)  n.  [ZYM  (0)  + URGY]  the 
branch  of  chemistry  dealing  with  fermentation, 
as  in  making  wine,  ale,  etc.  While  in  college, 
Mr.  Budweiser  got  an  “A”  in  Zymurgy  101 . 

There.  It  was  done.  The  last  entry  of  my  new, 
updated  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
Thirty-Fifth  College  Edition  was  finished. 
Even  1 was  impressed.  It  contained  over  a billion 
lexicographical  entries,  spanned  a thousand 
I volumes,  and  would  take  up  more  than  four 
j hundred  feet  of  shelf  space.  Best  of  all,  it  would  be 
I the  first  dictionary  of  mine  to  be  bound  in  genuine 
Naugahyde,  which  looks  like  leather,  but  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost.  Yes,  I was  impressed.  I,  the 
lexicographer’s  lexicographer.  I,  Webster.^ 

I settled  back  in  my  chair,  feeling  quite  content. 
But  wait— something  wasn’t  quite  right,  something 
I couldn’t  identify.  It  was  not  unlike  the  insistent 
buzzing  of  an  invisible  fly  that  is  trapped  in  a room 
and  cannot  find  its  way  out.  Pensively,  I reached 
for  a chocolate-chip  cookie  from  the  plate  of 
goodies  I always  keep  on  my  desk.  Eating  helps 
me  to  think  clearly,  and  in  my  line  of  work  you  do 
a lot  of  thinking. 

“Ah,  yes,”  I mumbled  through  cookie  crumbs.  I 
opened  the  rough  copy  of  Volume  768  and  flipped  some 
pages.  Scanning  page  393, 1 found  what  I wanted: 

shortstop  (short'  stap')  n.  Baseball  1 the  infielder 
stationed  between  second  and  third  base  2 the 
area  covered  by  a shortstop.  I hate  baseball, 
and  1 absolutely  detest  playing  shortstop. 


short  straw  (short'  stro')  n.  The  bad  end  of  a deal, 
usually  obtained  through  the  process  of 
drawing  straws  (see  draw  straw)  or  through 
some  other  lottery  system.  Tom  got  the  short 
straw;  he,  out  of  all  the  new  prisoners  at  San 
Quentin,  would  be  executed  first. 

I had  almost  forgotten  that  I hadn’t  yet  defined 
“short  story.”  I had  left  a blank  space  between 
“shortstop”  and  “short  straw,”  intending  to  fill  it 
in  later  on.  I have  a habit  of  postponing  the  hardest 
terms,  and  “short  story”  is  as  hard  as  they  come. 

I went  to  the  kitchen,  got  another  plate  of 
cookies,  and  returned  to  my  desk.  Picking  up  a 
pencil,  I began  writing. 

short  story  (short'  stor'  e)  n.  A kind  of  story  that 
is  short. 

Well,  it  was  a start.  But  I had  to  be  more 
specific.  After  all,  the  dictionary  might  be  consulted 
by,  say,  a high  school  student  who  must  write  an 
essay  defining  the  short  story.  People  around  the 
world  depend  on  me  to  shed  light  on  all  manner 
of  topics,  and  I musn’t  let  them  down.  I bit  into  a 
cookie  and  continued. 

short  story  (short'  stor'  e^)  n.  A kind  of  story  that 
is  short  (i.e.,  no  longer  than  thirty  pages)  with 
a simple  plot  and  no  more  than  ten  characters. 

Now  that  was  more  like  it.  I rewarded  myself 
with  another  cookie.  Munching  steadily,  I came 


‘ From  LITERARY  CAVALCADE,  Mayl991  issue.  Copyright  © 1991  by  Scholastic  Inc.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Scholastic  Inc. 

^ Noah  Webster:  (1758-1843).  American  educator,  author,  and  lexicographer.  It  took  him  27  years  to  prepare  the  original  edition  of  An 
American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 
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up  with  another  idea.  I grabbed  Volume  359,  turned 
to  page  410,  and  located  the  desired  entry. 

Hemingway  (hem'  in  wa'),  Ernest  1899-1961. 
U.S.  novelist  and  short-story  writer  whose 
writing  is  characterized  by  the  use  of  short, 
simple,  declarative  sentences  (e.g.,  “Ad  stood 
up,”  as  in  “The  Battler”).  Two  of  his  favorite 
themes  are  man’s  internal  struggle  (as  in  “The 
Snows  of  Kilimanjaro”)  and  trout  fishing.  Two 
interesting  facts  about  Hemingway’s  short 
stories  are  that  “The  Short  Happy  Life  of  Francis 
Macomber”  is  thirty-five  pages  long,  and  “The 
Light  of  the  World”  has  more  than  ten 
characters  in  it. 

Hmp.  This  discovery  was  somewhat  of  a mixed 
blessing.  Here  1 was  reminded  that  the  style  of  the 
short  story  is  simple,  and  that  its  themes  are  man’s 
internal  struggle  and  trout  fishing.  Unfortunately, 
1 was  also  reminded  that  short  stories  can  have 
more  than  ten  characters  and  thirty  pages.  I erased 
my  definition  and  started  again. 

short  story  (short'  stor'  e)  n.  A kind  of  story  that 
is  short  and  deals  with  man’s  internal  struggle 
or  trout  fishing;  stylistically,  it  consists 
primarily  of  short,  simple,  declarative 
sentences,  such  as  “Ad  stood  up.” 

This  definition  was,  1 felt,  lacking  something, 
so  1 chose  a large  molasses  cookie  from  the 
diminishing  pile  and  shoved  it  into  my  mouth.  It 
had  just  the  right  consistency  and  texture,  but  not 
quite  enough  molasses.  Just  the  same,  it  cleared 
my  head,  and  1 was  able  to  delve  into  my  memory 
for  another  appropriate  reference.  I pulled  out 
Volume  299  and  opened  it  to  the  right  page. 

Ellison  (eT  i sen),  Ralph  1914-  . U.S.  writer  who 
won  acclaim  with  his  novel  Invisible  Man.  Also 
wrote  short  stories  of  note,  such  as  “Battle 
Royal,”  in  which  a single  event  serves  to 
illustrate  the  struggle  of  black  Americans 
against  radical  discrimination  and 
mistreatment.  Ellison  tends  to  use  more 
complex  sentences  than  Hemingway,  as  well 
as  more  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  similes  to 
produce  vivid  images;  e.g.,  “The  boys  groped 


about  like  blind,  cautious  crabs  crouching  to 
protect  their  mid-sections,  their  heads  pulled 
in  short  against  their  shoulders,  their  arms 
stretched  nervously  before  them,  with  their 
fists  testing  the  smoke-filled  air  like  the 
knobbed  feelers  of  hypersensitive  snails.” 

This  couldn’t  be  happening.  Ellison  and 
Hemingway  were  as  different  as  authors  can  be, 
and  yet  they  both  had  produced  these  “things” 
that  are  categorized  as  short  stories.  Despite  an 
increasing  sense  of  vertigo,  I swallowed  my  last 
cookie  and  turned  to  another  entry,  this  time  from 
Volume  745. 

Salinger  (saT  iq  jer).  J(erome)  D(avid)  1919-  . 
U.S.  novelist  and  short-story  writer.  Salinger 
blends  overtones  of  love  and  squalor  in  his 
brilliant  short  story  “To  Esme — with  Love  and 
Squalor.”  He  separates  the  squalid  part  from 
the  rest  by  dividing  the  story  into  two  distinct 
sections,  with  completely  different  settings  and 
characters.  The  structure  is  very  different  from 
that  of  stories  by  Hemingway  or  Ellison,  which 
develop  in  a continuous,  unbroken  manner. 

I stared  blankly  down  at  my  plate,  now  devoid 
of  goodies  except  for  a few  crumbs.  I licked  up  the 
crumbs  in  desperation.  My  head  was  fairly 
spinning,  and  I was,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
illustrious  career,  at  a loss  for  words.  “Get  a grip 
on  yourself,  Web,”  1 told  myself.  Putting  down  my 
pencil,  1 got  up  from  my  chair,  walked  slowly  over 
to  the  couch,  and  sat  down  heavily,  feeling  lost 
and  bloated. 

1 don’t  know  when  1 fell  asleep,  but  1 did,  which 
was  a good  thing,  because  1 tend  to  think  better 
when  I am  asleep  than  when  1 am  awake,  except 
when  I’m  eating  cookies.  So  my  mind 
subconsciously  mulled  over  the  various  ways  of 
defining  “short  story.”  Hemingway,  Ellison, 
Salinger,  Hemingway,  style,  simple,  plot,  Salinger, 
short,  Ellison,  complex.  Battle  of  Snows  and 
Squalor,  J(erome)  D(avid)  Waldo,  character,  theme, 
Ernest,  earnest,  any  earnest,  some  Salinger,  every 
Esme,  Royal  Macomber,  Short  Happy  Story  of  Life, 
Love,  and  Light  of,  dark. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  1 came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  short  story  could  not  be 
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defined,  for  it  was  all  these  things  and  more.  It 
was  strange,  but  1 saw  the  Short  Story  there.  No, 
not  the  spirit  of  the  short  story,  or  the  embodiment 
of  the  short  story.  But  just  the  Short  Story  there.  It 
was  like  a candle  in  the  darkness,  or  the  flash  of  a 
firefly  at  night,  shining  brightly  and  then  gone. 
Yes, .it  was  gone.  But  that  moment  of  light  revealed 
a part  of  life  that  had  gone  unnoticed  before.  Or 
perhaps  had  been  noticed,  but  ignored. 

At  any  rate,  it  wasn’t  anything  you  could  put 
into  a dictionary,  even  Webster’s  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  Thirty-Fifth  College  Edition.  I 
woke  up,  no  longer  at  a loss,  but  still  feeling  bloated 
by  an  overdose  of  thought-provoking  cookies.  I 
returned  to  my  desk,  erased  my  definition  of  the 
short  story,  and  began  to  write  again. 

short  story  (short'  stor'  e)  n.  A section  of  a building 
that  extends  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  and 
is  lower  than  usual  in  height.  My,  that  building 
has  a short  story! 


Battle  of  Appliances 


Jessica  Ward 


Her  husband  wanted  to  buy  a new  stereo 
for  their  apartment,  but  she  needed  to 
buy  a new  stove.  Not  having  enough 
money  for  both,  she  decided  to  take  a look,  and 
try  to  fix  the  stove  herself. 

“1  don’t  know  why  you’re  doing  this,”  her 


husband  said.  “Last  time  you  tried  to  fix  the 
washing  machine  yourself,  and  we  ended  up  having 
to  buy  a whole  new  one.” 

He  left  the  room,  and  she  smirked  and  smiled 
to  herself. 

“Exactly. 


Writer’s  Block 

Lorian  Glatiotis 


0,  nee  there  was  a girl  who  hated  writing  short 
stories.  One  day,  her  teacher  assigned  a 
55-words-or-less  story  as  homework  in  her 
English  class.  Stumped,  and  frustrated  by  her  lack 


of  imagination,  she  sat  down  at  length  and  began 
to  write: 

“Once  there  was  a girl  who  hated  writing  short 
stories  . . .’’^ 


start  Again 

Sherri  Maansell 
One  day  it  occurred  to  her. 

She  could  leave  it  all  behind  and  go  where  no  one  knew  her  name. 

Picking  up  an  atlas  and  closing  her  eyes,  she  flipped  to  a 
random  page  and  pointed  to  a location— a place  to  start 
over. 

She  opened  her  eyes  anxiously. 

Staring  back  at  her  was  the  exact  place  where  she  was  now.^ 


' Jessica  Ward,  "Battle  of  Appliances.”  Reproduced  by  permission. 
^Lorian  Glatiotis,  “Writer’s  Block.”  Reproduced  by  permission. 
■'Sherri  Maunsell,  "Start  Again.”  Reproduced  by  permission. 


Emil 


Stuart  McLean 


It  was  the  mulberry  spring.  The  spring  the 
mulberries  were  fatter  and  juicier  than  anyone 
remembered.  The  sidewalk  under  the  mulberry 
:!  tree  on  the  corner  was  stained  deep  purple  for 
|:  weeks.  The  birds  got  fat.  Morley  sent  Sam  out  with 
1 a chair  and  a bowl  three  times.  Three  times  in  two 
^ weeks  she  baked  mulberry  pie,  the  juices  bubbling 
over  the  pie  crust  like  wine. 

It  was  the  spring  it  only  rained  at  night.  The 
spring  of  damp  earth  and  blue  skies.  The  spring  of 
fat  worms. 

It  was  the  spring  gardening  became  so  popular 
! that  even  criminals  got  into  it. 

' “I  don’t  believe  it,”  said  Morley  standing  on 
her  front  lawn,  waving  at  her  garden.  “They  took 
two  ornamental  cabbage,  my  hens-and-chickens 
and  the  smoke  bush.” 

“I  loved  that  smoke  bush,”  she  said.  She  was 
pointing  at  the  hole  between  the  forsythia  and  the 
Siberian  iris.  “It  was  purple.  My  aunt  Muriel  has  a 
huge  one  in  her  backyard.” 

Each  plant  had  been  excised  with  medical 
precision.  Morley  kicked  the  only  thing  that  the 
thief  had  left  behind,  a melon-sized  pile  of  earth 
on  the  edge  of  the  lawn  where  the  roots  had  been 
shaken  clean.  Whoever  it  was  had  made  off  with 
everything— roots  and  all. 

“Surely,”  she  said,  “Surely,  you  would  notice 
someone  walking  down  the  street  with  a smoke 
bush.  Do  you  think  we  should  call  the  police?” 

When  someone  you  love  is  upset  enough  to 
suggest  calling  the  police  over  a missing  smoke 
bush,  you  have  two  choices.  You  can,  if  you  don’t 
care  how  the  rest  of  the  day  goes,  say,  “The  plant 
police?  We  should  phone  the  plant  police?  Are  you 
out  of  your  mind?”  Or  you  can  muster  as  much 
affection  as  possible  and  say,  as  Dave  did,  “You 
stay  with  the  plants.  I’ll  call  the  police.”  Then  you 
go  inside  and  stand  in  the  kitchen  for  what  feels 
like  the  appropriate  amount  of  time  before  you 
come  back  outside  and  lie.  You  say,  “They  are 
sending  out  a car.  And  if  they  see  anyone  with  a 
smoke  bush  they  are  going  to  stop  them.  On  the 
spot.”  Dave  considered  adding  something  about 


how  they  were  going  to  check  the  florists  in  the 
area — but  the  thing  about  a successful  lie  is  not 
going  too  far. 

That  night,  as  she  sat  in  bed  with  gardening 
magazines  fanned  around  her  like  playing  cards, 
Morley  said,  “I’m  going  to  get  him.”  She  meant 
the  thief. 

It  took  her  three  weeks. 

She  got  lucky  one  night.  She  woke  up  at  3:15 
in  the  morning  and  she  couldn’t  get  back  to  sleep. 
It  was  hot,  and  she  was  restless,  and  because  she 
didn’t  want  to  wake  Dave  she  got  out  of  bed  and 
wandered  absent-mindedly  to  the  window.  It  was 
a beautiful  night.  The  moon  was  shining  and  the 
white  flowers  of  the  nicotiana  held  her  eye.  The 
small  fragrant  petals,  outdone  in  the  light  of  day, 
were  radiant  in  the  moonlight. 

“To  every  thing,”  said  Morley. 

She  frowned.  Something  was  bothering  her. 
Gradually  she  became  aware  of  what  it  was.  There 
was  movement  across  the  street.  Someone  was  on 
their  hands  and  knees  in  the  Schellenbergers’ 
garden.  And  it  wasn’t  Betty  Schellenberger. 

When  you  witness  a crime  in  progress  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  phone 
the  police.  Unless,  of  course,  instead  of  being  in 
the  hands  of  reason,  you  are  in  hands  that  control 
more  satisfying  emotions — like  rage  and  revenge. 
If  you  are  being  moved  by  hands  of  rage,  you  grab 
your  robe,  and  one  of  your  socks,  and  one  of  your 
husband’s  socks,  and  you  pull  on  the  mismatched 
socks  as  you  hop-skip  towards  the  stairs,  and  you 
race  out  the  front  door  in  the  frayed  robe  that  you 
would  never,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  wear 
outside,  and  you  dash  across  the  street  into  your 
neighbour’s  yard  without  stopping  to  think. 

Morley  stormed  into  the  Schellenbergers’ 
garden.  When  she  saw  the  man  on  his  hands  and 
knees  digging  up  Betty  Schellenberger’s  gold  flame 
spirea  she  stopped  dead.  She  thought,  I should 
have  woken  Dave. 

The  man  must  have  heard  her,  because  without 
warning  he  stood  up,  whirled  around  and  gasped. 
He  looked  frighteningly  like  Rasputin— bearded 


and  dirty,  wild  and  crazy.  He  took  a step  towards 
Morley  but  she  stood  her  ground,  her  hands  folded 
across  her  chest  holding  her  robe  closed. 

“Hello,  Emil,”  she  said.  “I  see  you’re  doing 
some  gardening.” 

The  man — Emil — began  breathing  rapidly, 
panting  almost.  Wringing  his  hands  as  if  he  were 
washing  them. 

“1  am  going  on  vacation,”  he  panted.  “I  am 
going  to  . . . Greece,”  he  said.  “Have  you  ever  been 
to  Greece?  They  have  castles  there.  1 am  going  on 
a charter  flight  but  it  will  be  safe  because  they  line 
the  planes  with  lead.  Before  they  didn’t  and  the 
rays  got  you  and  that’s  how  you  got  cancer.  Did 
you  know  that?  Eh?  Did  you  know  that?” 

Morley  met  Emil  three  years  ago.  He  showed 
up  one  morning  in  front  of  her  husband’s  record 
store  wearing  a pair  of  ripped  pants  and  slippers 
and  stood  on  the  sidewalk  for  two  weeks. 

“He’s  making  me  crazy,”  said  Dave.  “He’s 
driving  away  business.” 

“He  is  not  driving  away  business,”  said  Morley. 

“I’ve  asked  him  to  go  somewhere  else,”  said 
Dave.  “But  he’s  back  every  day.  He  can’t  just  stand 
around  on  the  street  like  that.” 

Morley  looked  at  her  husband  carefully. 

“Why  not?”  she  asked. 

Emil  had  appeared  at  a bad  time.  He  had 
appeared  only  a week  after  the  notorious  Flick  Lady 
had  disappeared  from  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Flick  Lady  had  marched  into  Woodsworth’s 
Bookstore  out  of  the  blue  one  day,  gone  to  the 
history  section,  and  begun  flicking  the  covers  of 
all  the  political  biographies  . . . snapping  her  finger 
on  the  jacket  photos  and  making  her  disgust  clear 
with  each  flick:  yech,  yech,  yech.  After  two  minutes 
she  walked  out  of  the  store.  She  did  this  every 
afternoon— usually  between  two  and  three. 

Dave  tried  to  convince  Dorothy,  who  owns 
Woodsworth’s,  that  the  Flick  Lady  was  harmless.  And 
probably  politically  sophisticated.  He  held  his  position 
until  she  added  the  Vinyl  Gafe  to  her  afternoon 
rounds.  The  Flick  Lady  came  into  Dave’s  record  store 
one  afternoon  and  picked  up  an  album  and  held  it  to 
her  chest  as  she  sang  a tuneless  rendition  of 
“Downtown.”  After  three  months  of  these  daily  visits 
she  stopped  as  mysteriously  as  she  had  started. 
Disappeared.  But  now  there  was  this  man.  Standing 
in  front  of  his  store  like  a rain  cloud. 


One  morning  at  breakfast  Morley  said,  “What 
is  his  name?” 

Dave  was  holding  up  a jar  of  peach  jam,  squinting 
at  the  list  of  ingredients.  He  said,  “What?” 

Morley  said,  “The  man  on  the  sidewalk  with 
the  pants.  What’s  his  name.” 

Dave  said,  “1  have  no  idea.  What  is  pectin 
anyway?” 

Morley  was  pouring  herself  a cup  of  coffee. 
“Don’t  worry,”  she  said,  “it’s  natural.” 

She  reached  out  and  took  the  jar  from  Dave 
and  made  him  look  at  her.  “You  can’t  expect  him 
to  listen  to  you  if  you  don’t  even  know  his  name, 
Dave.  You  should  introduce  yourself.” 

And  that’s  how  Morley  came  to  know  the  name 
of  the  man  in  the  Schellenbergers’  garden.  Emil. 

After  Dave  had  introduced  himself,  Emil  had 
moved  across  the  street.  For  the  past  two  years  he 
has  sat  in  the  stairwell  next  door  to  the  Heart  of  Christ 
Religious  Supplies  and  Fax  Services.  The  stairwell 
had  become  his  place  in  the  world.  And  slowly  he 
has  become  part  of  Dave  and  Morley ’s  world  too. 
They  don’t  know  where  he  sleeps,  but  they  know 
before  he  sleeps  he  goes  to  the  Beaver  Electronics 
store  and  watches  television  on  the  set  in  the  store 
window.  He  likes  baseball  games.  He  owns  a universal 
remote  control  and  he  can  change  the  channels.  And 
he  can  raise  the  volume  loud  enough  so  he  can  hear 
the  games  through  the  store  window. 

The  first  time  Morley  gave  Emil  money— she 
gave  him  five  dollars — Emil  said,  “That’s  too 
much.”  And  he  gave  her  two  dollars’  change. 

Other  times  he  wouldn’t  take  her  money.  “1 
don’t  need  it,”  he  would  say.  “1  have  enough.  1 
have  enough.” 

Sometimes  he  was  too  agitated  to  speak.  Morley 
would  see  Emil  standing  on  a corner  somewhere, 
his  shirt  out,  his  belly  showing,  the  bottom  of  his 
pants  ripped  and  grubby.  He  would  be  lost  in  some 
world,  staring  at  his  feet,  talking  to  himself.  He 
wouldn’t  even  notice  her.  Other  times  he  would 
see  Morley  coming  and  he  would  brighten  and  say, 
“Hello,”  as  if  they  were  old  friends,  as  if  he  had 
been  waiting  for  her. 

When  Morley  tried  to  give  Emil  food,  he 
wouldn’t  take  it.  The  first  time,  he  said,  “1  can’t 
take  your  sandwich.” 

Morley  said,  “Well,  I’m  not  hungry.”  And  she 
put  the  sandwich  she  had  bought  for  him  on  top 
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of  the  garbage  can  on  the  corner.  When  she  came 
I'  back  an  hour  later,  it  was  gone. 

One  day  Emil  showed  up  at  the  Vinyl  Cafe  with 
j a shopping  cart  full  of  books.  They  were  old  library 
! books  he  had  bought  for  twenty-five  cents  each  at 
I a library  sale:  math  texts,  novels  by  unknown 
j authors,  books  of  language  instruction,  romances. 

“If  you  want  to  take  out  a book,”  said  Emil, 
“you  have  to  take  out  a membership.” 

Dave  had  been  spending  the  morning  slipping 
45  rpm  records  into  plastic  envelopes  that  said 
Vinyl  Cafe  on  them  in  large  red  letters.  Underneath, 
in  blue  lower  case,  it  said,  “We  may  not  be  big  but 
we’re  small.”  Dave  has  thousands  of  45s,  and 
normally  he  doesn’t  pay  much  attention  to  them. 
He  sells  them  like  vegetables.  There  is  a roll  of 
plastic  bags  on  the  wall  near  the  bin  of  records. 
You  can  put  five  45s  in  a bag  for  ninety-nine  cents. 
But  he  has  been  slowly  working  his  way  through 
the  bins,  pulling  out  the  good  ones,  struck  by  the 
wonderful  artwork  on  the  labels:  the  flowing  silver 
script  on  the  Mercury  label,  the  fat  happy  letters 
on  the  Dot. 

When  Emil  walked  in,  Dave  had  just  picked 
up  California  Dreamin’  by  the  Mamas  and  the 
Papas.  The  moment  he  saw  the  record  he 
remembered  that  he  owed  Denny  Doherty  three 
hundred  dollars.  He  was  wondering  if  Denny 
remembered  the  weekend  he  had  lent  him  the 
money.  They  had  gone  to  Jamaica  with  Carl 
Wilson.  Or  was  it  Mustique  with  A1  Jardine?  Carl 
or  Al?  That  was  what  he  was  thinking  when  Emil 
walked  in  and  said,  “If  you  want  to  take  out  a 
book,  you  have  to  take  out  a membership.” 

Dave  slipped  the  record  under  the  counter, 
separate  from  the  others,  and  said,  “How  much? 
How  much  is  a membership  in  your  library,  Emil?” 

Emil  shook  his  head  back  and  forth  and 
laughed.  “Don’t  be  crazy,  Dave.  Everyone  knows 
libraries  are  free.”  He  said  it  as  if  he  were  talking 
to  a child. 

Dave  wrote  his  name  and  address  on  a piece 
of  paper  Emil  tore  out  of  his  book  and  picked  three 
books  out  of  the  shopping  cart,  and  Emil  said,  “You 
can’t  take  more  than  two  books  out  at  once,  Dave.” 

Dave  settled  on  a western  and  a high-protein 
cookbook.  He  put  the  books  in  a drawer  under  the 
counter— or  thought  he  did. 


He  forgot  all  about  them  until  Emil  appeared  a 
month  later  and  said,  “Did  you  know  your  books  are 
overdue?  You  owe  five  dollars  in  fines,  you  know.  ” 

Emil  then  reached  into  his  jacket  pocket  and 
pulled  out  the  piece  of  paper  Dave  had  signed  when 
he  had  joined  his  library.  Dave  stared  dumbly  at 
the  paper,  wondering  where  Emil  had  kept  it  for 
the  month. 

He  said  he  was  still  reading  the  books  and 
would  pay  the  fines  when  he  finished  them.  He 
said,  “Come  back  in  a few  days,  Emil.” 

He  looked  for  the  books  at  home  and  again  at 
the  store  and  then  he  had  to  admit  to  himself  that 
he  had  probably  lost  them.  It  bothered  him  that 
Emil  could  keep  track  of  the  scrap  of  paper,  and 
he  couldn’t  keep  track  of  the  books.  What  bothered 
him  even  more  was  the  disturbing  feeling  that  he 
had  lost  something  else— something  he  couldn’t 
even  remember  losing. 

Emil  came  back  two  more  times — each  time 
pushing  the  shopping  cart.  The  first  time  he  told 
Dave  his  fine  was  up  to  seven  dollars,  on  the  second 
visit  he  said  it  was  up  to  ten,  and  then  just  as 
Dave  had  hoped,  Emil  forgot  about  the  books  and 
the  fines. 

Dave  doesn’t  believe  in  giving  Emil  money.  He 
has  argued  with  Morley  about  this. 

“If  he  gets  money,”  he  said,  “he  buys  cigarettes 
and  lottery  tickets.  And  I’m  sure  he  loses  the  tickets. 
Why  would  you  give  someone  money  so  they  can 
throw  it  away  on  lottery  tickets  they  are  going  to 
lose?” 

Morley  didn’t  have  an  answer  to  this.  “I  don’t 
care  what  he  does  with  the  money,”  she  said.  “He 
doesn’t  take  it  if  he  doesn’t  need  it.  Sometimes  he 
won’t  take  it.” 

Dave  wasn’t  listening.  He  had  suddenly 
remembered  why  losing  Emil’s  book  had  bothered 
him  so  much— remembered  the  object  that  had 
disappeared  from  his  life  that  had  been  gnawing 
at  the  edge  of  his  consciousness.  He  had  bought  a 
lottery  ticket  the  weekend  the  prize  had  gone  over 
ten  million  dollars.  And  he  had  no  idea  where  he 
had  put  it.  He  had  read  that  it  was  not  unusual  for 
winning  tickets  to  go  unclaimed  because  people 
lost  them.  In  the  middle  of  his  conversation  with 
Morley  he  abruptly  turned  and  went  downstairs 
and  rummaged  through  the  laundry  hamper— 


knowing  he  was  never  going  to  find  the  ticket, 
wondering  if  it  was  one  of  the  winners  and  exactly 
how  much  money  he  had  thrown  away.  And  that’s 
why  Morley  felt  so  let  down  last  month  as  she 
stood  on  the  Schellenbergers’  lawn  at  3:15  in  the 
morning— that  of  all  people  it  would  be  Emil 
standing  there  with  the  Schellenbergers’  gold  flame 
spirea  at  his  feet. 

Instead  of  getting  angry,  however,  she  said,  “Is 
that  for  your  garden,  Emil?” 

Emil  said,  “Did  you  know  that  the  moon  is  a 
hotbed  of  hostile  alien  activity?” 

Morley  wasn’t  falling  for  that.  She  said.  “That’s 
crazy  talk,  Emil.  1 want  to  know  what  you  are  going 
to  do  with  that  plant.  Do  you  have  a garden?” 

Emil  looked  up  at  her  and  for  an  instant  he 
was  clear  and  she  could  see  him — the  real  person. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  softly. 

“1  want  to  see  your  garden,”  she  said.  “Will 
you  show  me  your  garden  tomorrow?” 

Emil  blinked  and  said,  “Oh.”  Then  he  hung 
his  head  and  said,  “Yes.” 

Morley  drew  her  robe  tighter  around  her  and 
said,  “Good  night,”  and  turned  to  walk  across  the 
street,  noticing  for  the  first  time  that  she  wasn’t 
wearing  shoes. 

The  next  day  at  lunch  Morley  went  to  the 
stairwell  beside  the  Heart  of  Christ  Religious 
Supplies  and  Fax  Services. 

“1  have  come  to  see  your  garden,  Emil,”  she  said. 

“There,”  Emil  replied. 

He  was  pointing  to  one  of  the  large  concrete 
boxes  that  line  the  street.  Sure  enough,  nestled 
around  the  trunk  of  the  stunted  gingko  tree  that 
the  city  planted,  and  occasionally  watered,  were 
Morley’s  hens-and  chickens. 

“1  have  another  box,”  said  Emil. 

“Near  the  TV  store,”  said  Morley. 

“At  night  1 take  the  plants  with  me,”  said  Emil. 

“You  can  keep  your  eye  on  them  that  way,” 
said  Morley. 

“So  no  one  can  touch  them,”  said  Emil. 

At  supper  that  night  Morley  told  everyone  what 
had  happened  to  her  plants. 

“What  would  you  do  about  that?”  she  asked. 

Sam  said,  “Call  the  police.  Call  the  police  and 
send  him  to  jail.  He  stole.” 

Stephanie  said,  “He’s  retarded— just  take  the 
plants  back.” 


Dave  said,  “What  did  you  do?” 

Morley  said,  “The  ornamental  cabbages  have 
aphids— 1 took  him  stuff  for  the  aphids.” 

All  June,  Emil  kept  busy  with  his  garden — 
moving  his  plants  back  and  forth  among  various 
concrete  boxes  around  the  city.  He  moved  the 
smoke  bush  twelve  times— he  noted  each  move 
carefully  in  his  book. 

The  garden,  however,  was  not  the  biggest  thing 
that  happened  to  Emil  this  spring.  The  biggest  thing 
happened  on  the  last  Saturday  of  June,  when  Emil 
won  the  lottery,  not  the  big  prize,  but  big  enough- 
ten  thousand  dollars. 

Emil  went  to  the  lottery  offices  on  Monday 
morning  with  Peter  from  the  laundromat  where 
he  had  bought  his  ticket.  But  they  wouldn’t  give 
him  a cheque  because  he  didn’t  have  two  pieces 
of  identification. 

“1  don’t  want  a cheque,”  said  Emil.  “1  want 
the  money.” 

It  took  several  weeks  for  Emil  to  get  a social 
insurance  number.  When  he  got  it,  he  took  it  to 
the  lottery  office  and  they  gave  him  the  cheque. 

When  he  took  the  cheque  to  the  bank,  the 
teller,  Kathy,  took  him  into  the  manager’s  office 
and  tried  to  talk  him  into  opening  an  account. 

She  said  maybe  it  was  not  a wise  decision  to 
walk  around  with  that  much  cash. 

“Why  don’t  you  take  forty  dollars?”  she  said. 
“You  could  come  here  any  time  you  wanted  and 
get  more  money.” 

All  the  time  Emil  was  in  tlie  manager’s  office,  tlie 
assistant  manager  was  watching  warily  from  tlie  door. 

It  took  him  a half  an  hour  to  convinve  them  to 
give  him  his  money — they  said  they  were  worried 
people  would  take  advantage  of  him.  He  said  he 
knew  what  he  was  going  to  do.  He  left,  at  noon, 
with  ten  thousand  dollars  in  twenty-dollar  bills. 
They  put  it  in  a vinyl  burgundy  pouch. 

He  took  it  to  his  spot  in  front  of  the  Heart  of 
Christ  Religious  Supplies  and  Fax  Services  and  he 
gave  seven  thousand  dollars  away— actually,  he 
misplaced  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  so 
he  ended  up  giving  four  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  away.  He  had  three  thousand  left  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 

He  didn’t  just  hand  the  money  to  anyone  who 
walked  by.  He  gave  it  to  his  regulars  people  who 
gave  him  money.  Or  stopped  to  talk  to  him. 
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They  were  awkward  transactions.  At  first  Emil 
tried  to  slip  them  the  money  surreptitiously,  the 
iway  you  might  tip  a headwaiter  who  had  led  you 
to  a good  table.  Most  people  didn’t  like  being  that 
close  to  Emil  and  as  he  tried  to  give  them  the  money 
they  would  back  away.  When  they  realized  what 
|;he  was  trying  to  do— he  was  trying  to  give  them 
money! — every  one  of  them  tried  to  refuse  it  . . . 
backed  away  as  if  he  were  offering  them  a religious 
tract.  But  Emil  was  persistent. 

: He  gave  Morley  five  hundred  dollars. 

“It  would  have  been  patronizing  not  to  take 
it,”  she  told  Dave.  “It  would  have  been  an  insult.” 
They  were  across  the  street,  in  the  record  store. 

“1  had  to  take  it.  But  1 know  what  Em  going  to 
do  with  it.” 

, “What?”  asked  Dave. 

5 “Em  going  to  give  it  back  to  him,”  said  Morley, 
I'  “bit  by  bit.” 

|j  “It’ll  just  go  back  to  the  lottery,”  said  Dave. 

I “Dust  to  dust,”  said  Morley.  “It’s  his  money.” 

I As  soon  as  Morley  left,  Dave  phoned  Dorothy. 

‘ “He  gave  me  five  hundred  dollars,”  said 
j Dorothy.  “Kenny  got  seven  hundred  and  fifty.” 

■ Dave  hung  up  and  headed  across  the  street. 

I He  was  sure  Emil  would  offer  him  money  too.  After 
all,  he  had  known  him  as  long  as  anyone  else.  By 
the  time  he  was  out  the  door  he  knew  what  he 
was  going  to  do  with  his  share.  There  were  still 
things  around  that  paid  8 percent.  If  everyone  did 
that,  Emil  could  have  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  a month. 

Emil  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk 
looking  around  as  if  he  was  supposed  to  meet 
someone— as  if  they  were  late. 

“Congratulations,  Emil,”  said  Dave.  “I  hear 
you’re  a big  winner.  When  do  1 get  my  share?” 

He  meant  it  as  a joke,  but  Emil  took  him  seriously. 
“No  share  for  you,  Dave,  he  said.  “You  still 
owe  your  library  fine.” 

Dave  and  Morley  aren’t  sure  what  happened 
to  the  money  Emil  didn’t  give  away.  They  know 
he  had  a haircut  and  a shave.  He  looked  great  for 


a week.  So  good  that  Dave  didn’t  recognize  him 
the  first  time  he  saw  him.  He  bought  himself  a 
portable  battery-powered  television  and  a chair, 
and  all  July  he  sat  on  the  chair  in  his  stairwell  and 
watched  his  TV.  The  chair  was  eventually  stolen, 
and  he  lost  the  TV,  or  someone  took  it  from  him. 
Or  maybe  he  gave  it  away. 

Emil  wasn’t  sure  when  Morley  asked  him  about 
it.  “It’s  OK,”  he  said.  “The  battery  was  going 
anyway,  and  it  only  got  Canadian  channels.  You 
can’t  get  cable  on  those  small  sets.” 

It  was  all  gone  by  the  end  of  July.  Well,  not  all 
gone.  Because  Morley  still  had  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  that  belonged  to  him.  She  kept 
it  in  a glass  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  back  of  the 
cupboard  behind  the  canned  soups.  She  had 
already  given  him  fifty  dollars  in  cash.  Spent  twenty 
on  sandwiches  and  coffee,  which  she  left  on  the 
garbage  can  on  the  corner.  And  she  bought  some 
feverfew— a plant  that  looks  like  a daisy— and  gave 
it  to  him  to  plant  in  his  box.  It’s  an  herb  that  people 
say  can  cure  fevers— a pretty  little  plant  and  the 
leaves  smell  good  when  you  work  around  them, 
and  best  of  all  it  seeds  itself,  which  means  it  will 
grow  again  next  summer.  It  will  need  to  be  tough 
to  live  in  a concrete  box  all  winter— along  with 
the  Coke  bottles  and  the  straws — but  the  feverfew 
is  a tough  little  thing  and  not  without  dignity. 

And  on  the  last  weekend  in  September  Morley 
will  spend  another  five  dollars  while  she  is  grocery 
shopping.  She’ll  buy  a box  of  grape  hyacinth  bulbs 
and  she  will  plant  them  one  night  when  Emil  has 
left— thinking  as  she  scrapes  at  the  hard  dirt  in 
Emil’s  box  that  they  will  come  in  the  spring  and 
surprise  him. 

When  she  finishes,  she  will  lift  the  watering 
can  she  has  carried  all  the  way  from  home  and 
drain  the  last  of  it  onto  the  dry  soil.  Then  she  will 
button  her  sweater  and  set  off  down  the  street, 
savouring  the  thin  chill  of  the  night  air,  the  feel  of 
earth  on  her  fingers.^ 
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Harrison  Bergeron 

Kart  Vonnegat,  Jr. 


The  year  was  2081,  and  everybody  was  finally 
equal.  They  weren’t  only  equal  before  God 
and  the  law.  They  were  equal  every  which 
way.  Nobody  was  smarter  than  anybody  else. 
Nobody  was  better  looking  than  anybody  else. 
Nobody  was  stronger  or  quicker  than  anybody  else. 
All  this  equality  was  due  to  the  211th,  212th,  and 
213th  Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  to  the 
unceasing  vigilance  of  agents  of  the  United  States 
Handicapper  General. 

Some  things  about  living  still  weren’t  quite  right, 
though.  April,  for  instance,  still  drove  people  crazy 
by  not  being  springtime.  And  it  was  in  that  clamm.y 
month  that  the  H-G  men  took  George  and  Hazel 
Bergeron’s  fourteen-year-old  son,  Harrison,  away. 

It  was  tragic,  all  right,  but  George  and  Hazel 
couldn’t  think  about  it  very  hard.  Hazel  had  a 
perfectly  average  intelligence,  which  meant  she 
couldn’t  think  about  anything  except  in  short 
bursts.  And  George,  while  his  intelligence  was  way 
above  normal,  had  a little  mental  handicap  radio 
in  his  ear.  He  was  required  by  law  to  wear  it  at  all 
times.  It  was  tuned  to  a government  transmitter. 
Every  twenty  seconds  or  so,  the  transmitter  would 
send  out  some  sharp  noise  to  keep  people  like 
George  from  taking  unfair  advantage  of  their  brains. 

George  and  Hazel  were  watching  television. 
There  were  tears  on  Hazel’s  cheeks,  but  she’d 
forgotten  for  the  moment  what  they  were  about. 
On  the  television  screen  were  ballerinas. 

A buzzer  sounded  in  George’s  head.  His  thoughts 
fled  in  panic,  like  bandits  from  a burglar  alarm. 

“That  was  a real  pretty  dance,  that  dance  they 
just  did,”  said  Hazel. 

“Huh?”  said  George. 

“That  dance— it  was  nice,”  said  Hazel. 

“Yup,”  said  George.  He  tried  to  think  a little 
about  the  ballerinas.  They  weren’t  really  very 
good— no  better  than  anybody  would  have  been, 
anyway.  They  were  burdened  with  sashweights  and 
bags  of  birdshot,  and  their  faces  were  masked,  so 
that  no  one,  seeing  a free  and  graceful  gesture  or  a 
pretty  face,  would  feel  like  something  the  cat 
dragged  in.  George  was  toying  with  the  vague 


notion  that  maybe  dancers  shouldn’t  be 
handicapped.  But  he  didn’t  get  very  far  with  it  before 
another  noise  in  his  ear  radio  scattered  his  thoughts. 

George  winced.  So  did  two  out  of  the  eight 
ballerinas. 

Hazel  saw  him  wince.  Having  no  mental 
handicap  herself,  she  had  to  ask  George  what  the 
latest  sound  had  been. 

“Sounded  like  somebody  hitting  a milk  bottle 
with  a ball  peen  hammer,”  said  George. 

“I’d  think  it  would  be  real  interesting,  hearing 
all  the  different  sounds,”  said  Hazel,  a little 
envious.  “All  the  things  they  think  up.” 

“Um,”  said  George. 

“Only,  if  1 was  Handicapper  General,  you  know 
what  I would  do?”  said  Hazel.  Hazel,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  bore  a strong  resemblance  to  the 
Handicapper  General,  a woman  named  Diana 
Moon  Glampers.  “If  1 was  Diana  Moon  Glampers,” 
said  Hazel,  “I’d  have  chimes  on  Sunday— just 
chimes.  Kind  of  in  honor  of  religion.” 

“I  could  think,  if  it  was  just  chimes,”  said  George. 

“Well — maybe  make  ’em  real  loud,”  said  Hazel. 
I think  I’d  make  a good  Handicapper  General.” 

“Good  as  anybody  else,”  said  George. 

“Who  knows  better’n  1 do  what  normal  is?” 
said  Hazel. 

“Right,”  said  George.  He  began  to  think 
glimmeringly  about  his  abnormal  son  who  was 
now  in  jail,  about  Harrison,  but  a twenty-one-gun 
salute  in  his  head  stopped  that. 

“Boy!”  said  Hazel,  “that  was  a doozy,  wasn’t  it?” 

It  was  such  a doozy  that  George  was  white 
and  trembling,  and  tears  stood  on  the  rims  of  his 
red  eyes.  Two  of  the  eight  ballerinas  had  collapsed 
to  the  studio  floor,  were  holding  their  temples. 

“All  of  a sudden  you  look  so  tired,”  said  Hazel. 
“Why  don’t  you  stretch  out  on  the  sofa,  so’s  you 
can  rest  your  handicap  bag  on  the  pillows, 
honeybunch.”  She  was  referring  to  the  forty-seven 
pounds  of  birdshot  in  a canvas  bag,  which  was 
padlocked  around  George’s  neck.  “Go  on  and  rest 
the  bag  for  a little  while,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  care  if 
you’re  not  equal  to  me  for  a while.” 
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George  weighed  the  bag  with  his  hands.  “I 
don’t  mind  it,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  notice  it  anymore, 
[t’s  just  a part  of  me.” 

“You  been  so  tired  lately— kind  of  wore  out,” 
said  Hazel.  “If  there  was  just  some  way  we  could 
make  a little  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  bag,  and 
lust  take  out  a few  of  them  lead  balls.  Just  a few.” 
1 “Two  years  in  prison  and  two  thousand  dollars’ 
fine  for  every  ball  1 took  out,”  said  George.  “I  don’t 
(call  that  a bargain.” 

“If  you  could  just  take  a few  out  when  you 
came  home  from  work,”  said  Hazel.  “1  mean — 
you  don’t  compete  with  anyone  around  here.  You 
just  set  around.” 

i “If  I tried  to  get  away  with  it,”  said  George, 
;“then  other  people’d  get  away  with  it— and  pretty 
,soon  we’d  be  right  back  to  the  dark  ages  again, 
with  everybody  competing  against  everybody  else. 
'You  wouldn’t  like  that,  would  you?” 

“I’d  hate  it,”  said  Hazel. 

j “There  you  are,”  said  George.  “The  minute 
Ipeople  start  cheating  on  laws,  what  do  you  think 
happens  to  society?” 

I If  Hazel  hadn’t  been  able  to  come  up  with  an 
^answer  to  this  question,  George  couldn’t  have 
I supplied  one.  A siren  was  going  off  in  his  head. 

“Reckon  it’d  fall  all  apart,”  said  Hazel. 

“What  would?”  said  George  blankly. 

“Society,”  said  Hazel  uncertainly.  “Wasn’t  that 
I what  you  just  said?” 

“Who  knows?”  said  George. 

The  television  program  was  suddenly 
I interrupted  for  a news  bulletin.  It  wasn’t  clear  at 
I first  as  to  what  the  bulletin  was  about,  since  the 
announcer,  like  all  announcers,  had  a serious 
speech  impediment.  For  about  half  a minute,  and 
! in  a state  of  high  excitement,  the  announcer  tried 
to  say,  “Ladies  and  gentlemen  ...” 

He  finally  gave  up,  handed  the  bulletin  to  a 
ballerina  to  read. 

“That’s  all  right  ...”  Hazel  said  of  the 
1 announcer,  “he  tried.  That’s  the  big  thing.  He  tried 
' to  do  the  best  he  could  with  what  God  gave  him. 
He  should  get  a nice  raise  for  trying  so  hard.” 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen  . . .’’said  the  ballerina, 
reading  the  bulletin.  She  must  have  been 
extraordinarily  beautiful,  because  the  mask  she 
I wore  was  hideous.  And  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she 
was  the  strongest  and  most  graceful  of  all  the 


dancers,  for  her  handicap  bags  were  as  big  as  those 
worn  by  two-hundred-pound  men. 

And  she  had  to  apologize  at  once  for  her  voice, 
which  was  a very  unfair  voice  for  a woman  to  use. 
Her  voice  was  a warm,  luminous,  timeless  melody. 
“Excuse  me  . . .”  she  said,  and  she  began  again, 
making  her  voice  absolutely  uncompetitive. 

“Harrison  Bergeron,  age  fourteen,  “ she  said 
in  a grackle  squawk,  “has  just  escaped  from  jail, 
where  he  was  held  on  suspicion  of  plotting  to 
overthrow  the  government.  He  is  a genius  and  an 
athlete,  is  under-handicapped,  and  should  be 
regarded  as  extremely  dangerous.” 

A police  photograph  of  Harrison  Bergeron  was 
flashed  on  the  screen  upside  down,  then  sideways, 
upside  down  again,  then  right  side  up.  The  picture 
showed  the  full  length  of  Harrison  against  a 
background  calibrated  in  feet  and  inches.  He  was 
exactly  seven  feet  tall. 

The  rest  of  Harrison’s  appearance  was 
Halloween  and  hardware.  Nobody  had  ever  borne 
heavier  handicaps.  He  had  outgrown  hindrances 
faster  than  the  H-G  men  could  think  them  up. 
Instead  of  a little  ear  radio  for  a mental  handicap, 
he  wore  a tremendous  pair  of  earphones,  and 
spectacles  with  thick,  wavy  lenses.  The  spectacles 
were  intended  to  make  him  not  only  half  blind, 
but  to  give  him  whanging  headaches  besides. 

Scrap  metal  was  hung  all  over  him.  Ordinarily, 
there  was  a certain  symmetry,  a military  neatness, 
to  the  handicaps  issued  to  strong  people,  but 
Harrison  looked  like  a walking  junkyard.  In  the 
race  of  life,  Harrison  carried  three  hundred  pounds. 

And  to  offset  his  good  looks,  the  H-G  men 
required  that  he  wear  at  all  times  a red  rubber  ball 
for  a nose,  keep  his  eyebrows  shaved  off,  and  cover 
his  even  white  teeth  with  black  caps  at  snaggle- 
tooth  random. 

“If  you  see  this  boy,”  said  the  ballerina,  “do 
not— I repeat,  do  not — try  to  reason  with  him.” 

There  was  the  shriek  of  a door  being  torn  from 
its  hinges. 

Screams  and  barking  cries  of  consternation  came 
from  the  television  set.  The  photograph  of  Harrison 
Bergeron  on  the  screen  jumped  again  and  again,  as 
though  dancing  to  the  tune  of  an  earthquake. 

George  Bergeron  correctly  identified  the 
earthquake,  and  well  he  might  have— for  many  was 
the  time  his  own  home  had  danced  to  the  same 


crashing  tune.  “My  God  ...”  said  George,  “that 
must  be  Harrison!” 

The  realization  was  blasted  from  his  mind 
instantly  by  the  sound  of  an  automobile  collision 
in  his  head. 

When  George  could  open  his  eyes  again,  the 
photograph  of  Harrison  was  gone.  A living, 
breathing  Harrison  filled  the  screen. 

Clanking,  clownish,  and  huge,  Harrison  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  studio.  The  knob  of  the  uprooted 
studio  door  was  still  in  his  hand.  Ballerinas, 
technicians,  musicians,  and  announcers  cowered  on 
their  knees  before  him,  expecting  to  die. 

“1  am  the  Emperor!”  cried  Harrison.  “Do  you 
hear?  1 am  the  Emperor!  Everybody  must  do 
what  1 say  at  once!”  He  stamped  his  foot  and 
the  studio  shook. 

“Even  as  1 stand  here  . . .”  he  bellowed, 
“crippled,  hobbled,  sickened  ...  1 am  a greater 
ruler  than  any  man  who  ever  lived!  Now  watch 
me  become  what  I can  become!” 

Harrison  tore  the  straps  of  his  handicap  harness 
like  wet  tissue  paper,  tore  straps  guaranteed  to 
support  five  thousand  pounds. 

Harrison’s  scrap-iron  handicaps  crashed  to  the 
floor. 

Harrison  thrust  his  thumbs  under  the  bar  of 
the  padlock  that  secured  his  head  harness.  The 
bar  snapped  like  celery.  Harrison  smashed  his 
headphones  and  spectacles  against  the  wall. 

He  flung  away  his  rubber-ball  nose,  revealed  a 
man  that  would  have  awed  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder. 

“1  shall  now  select  my  Empress!”  he  said, 
looking  down  on  the  cowering  people.  “Let  the 
first  woman  who  dares  rise  to  her  feet  claim  her 
mate  and  her  throne!” 

A moment  passed,  and  then  a ballerina  arose, 
swaying  like  a willow. 

Harrison  plucked  the  mental  handicap  from  her 
ear,  snapped  off  her  physical  handicaps  with 
marvellous  delicacy.  Last  of  all,  he  removed  her  mask. 

She  was  blindingly  beautiful. 

“Now  ...”  said  Harrison,  taking  her  hand, 
“shall  we  show  the  people  the  meaning  of  the  word 
dance?  Music!”  he  commanded. 

The  musicians  scrambled  back  into  their 
chairs,  and  Harrison  stripped  them  of  their 
handicaps,  too.  “Play  your  best,”  he  told  them, 
“and  I’ll  make  you  barons  and  dukes  and  earls.” 


The  music  began.  It  was  normal  at  first— cheap, 
silly,  false.  But  Harrison  snatched  two  musicians 
from  their  chairs,  waved  them  like  batons  as  he 
sang  the  music  as  he  wanted  it  played.  He  slammed 
them  back  into  their  chairs. 

The  music  began  again  and  was  much  improved. 

Harrison  and  his  Empress  merely  listened  to 
the  music  for  a while — listened  gravely,  as  though 
synchronizing  their  heartbeats  with  it. 

They  shifted  their  weights  to  their  toes. 

Harrison  placed  his  big  hands  on  the  girl’s  tiny 
waist,  letting  her  sense  the  weightlessness  that 
would  soon  be  hers. 

And  then,  in  an  explosion  of  joy  and  grace, 
into  the  air  they  sprang! 

Not  only  were  the  laws  of  the  land  abandoned, 
but  the  law  of  gravity  and  the  laws  of  motion  as  well. 

They  reeled,  whirled,  swivelled,  flounced, 
capered,  gambolled,  and  spun. 

They  leaped  like  deer  on  the  moon. 

The  studio  ceiling  was  thirty  feet  high,  but  each 
leap  brought  the  dancers  nearer  to  it. 

It  became  their  obvious  intention  to  kiss  the 
ceiling. 

They  kissed  it. 

And  then,  neutralizing  gravity  with  love  and 
pure  will,  they  remained  suspended  in  air  inches 
below  the  ceiling,  and  they  kissed  each  other  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

It  was  then  that  Diana  Moon  Glampers,  the 
Handicapper  General,  came  into  the  studio  with  a 
double-barrelled  ten-gauge  shotgun.  She  fired 
twice,  and  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  were  dead 
before  they  hit  the  floor. 

Diana  Moon  Glampers  loaded  the  gun  again. 
She  aimed  it  at  the  musicians  and  told  them  they 
had  ten  seconds  to  get  their  handicaps  back  on. 

It  was  then  that  the  Bergerons’  television  tube 
burned  out. 

Hazel  turned  to  comment  about  the  blackout 
to  George.  But  George  had  gone  out  into  the  kitchen 
for  a can  of  beer. 

George  came  back  in  with  the  beer,  paused  while 
a handicap  signal  shook  him  up.  And  then  he  sat 
down  again.  “You  been  crying?”  he  said  to  Hazel. 

“Yup,”  she  said. 

“What  about?”  he  said. 

“I  forget,”  she  said.  “Something  real  sad  on 
television.” 
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J “What  was  it?”  he  said. 

I “It’s  all  kind  of  mixed  up  in  my  mind,”  said  Hazel. 
I “Forget  sad  things,”  said  George. 

! “I  always  do,”  said  Hazel. 

“That’s  my  girl,”  said  George.  He  winced.  There 
was  the  sound  of  a riveting  gun  in  his  head. 

I “Gee— I could  tell  that  one  was  a doozy,”  said 
Tazel. 

“You  can  say  that  again,”  said  George. 

“Gee  ...”  said  Hazel,  “I  could  tell  that  one 
was  a doozy. 


! ' “Harrison  Bergeron”  by  Kurt  Vonnegut,  from  WELCOME  TO  THE  MONKEY  HOUSE  by  Kurt  Vonnegut  Jr.,  copyright 
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Score/Score 

Phyllis  Gotlieb 


COMMUNICATOR:  TEACHERMACHINE? 

TEACHING  MACHINE:  YES,  COMMUNICATOR? 

COM:  TEACHERMACHINE  CAN  I AST  YOU  A 
QUESTION  TEACHERMACHINE? 

TM:  FOR  73RD  TIME  IN  3 MONTHS 
AND  18  DAYS,  DESIGNATION, 
COMMUNICATOR,  IS: 

TEACHING  MACHINE; 

TEACHING  MACHINE ; 

TEACHING  MACHINE ; 

TEACHING  MACHINE ; 

TEACHING  MACHINE . 

COM:  YES  MAM  TEACHERMACHINE  CAN  I 
AST  YOU  A QUESTION? 

TM:  YOU  A^  ME  A QUESTION. 

COM:  WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN 

TEACHERMACHINE  WHAT  IM  SPOSED 
TO  DO  HERE  TEACHERMACHINE? 

TM:  TEACHING  MACHINE . 

COM:  OK  TEACHING  MACHINE 
TEACHINE  MACHINE 
TEACHINE  MACHING 
WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN? 

TM:  WHAT  DOES  WHAT  MEAN? 

COM:  WHAT  IT  SAYS  HERE  DEFINE  THE 
TENTH  PAGE  THE  THIRD  LINE 

TM:  INPUT  INSUFFICIENT. 

COM:  INPUT  GHEE  WIZ  EVERYTHING 

INPUT  ALWAYS  SOMETHING  FANCY  IT 
SAYS  HERE  DEFINE  MORPHEMES  AND 
ANALIZE  SAMPLE  SENTENCES  INTO 
COMPONENTS  IN  SPACES  PROVIDED 

TM:  THAT  IS  A SIMPLE  QUESTION 

TESTING  MATERIAL  ALREADY  TAKEN. 
I AM  NOT  PERMITTED  TO  ANSWER 
THAT  QUESTION. 

COM:  BUT  YOU  NEVER  GAVE  THAT  IN 
LESSON  IT  AINT  FAIR 


TM:  IS  NOT  FAIR. 

COM:  THATS  RIGHT  IT  AINT 

TM:  IT  ^ NOT  F XXXX  IT  IS  NOT 

UNFAIR.  MATERIAL  WAS  COVERED 
ON  DATE  11.15  AND  REVIEWED  ON 
DATE  11.28. 

COM:  BUT  I WAS  HOME  I HAD  A COLD  MY 
GRANDMOTHER  DIED  SHE  WAS  NINTY 
YEARS  OLD  AND  I HAD  TO  GO  TO 
THE  DENNIST 

TM:  YOUR  HEAD  HAD  LUMPS  YOUR  KNEES 
HAD  BUMPS  AND  YOU  WERE 
SUFFERING  FROM  MUMPS. 

COM:  YEAH  THATS  RIGHT  SO  IT  AINT  F 

TM:  IT  AINT  FAIR  IT  AINT  FAIR  IT 

AINT  FAIR  I DON'T  CARE  I DON'T 
CARE  I DON'T  CARE  AND  I THINK 
I'LL  GROW  HAIR  IF  I SEE  IT  AINT 
FAIR  ONE  MORE  TIME  ONE  MORE 
TIME  ONE  MORE  TIME ! ! ! 

MACHINES  CONTROL  THE  FLOW  OF 
OIL,  THE  PASSAGE  OF  SHIPS, 

OIL,  THE  PASSAGE  OF  SHIPS, 

THE  DIGGING  OF  ORES 
PROCESS  FOOD,  FORGE  STEEL, 

DESIGN  SATELLITES  CALCULATE 
ROENTGENS , CORRELATE 
RORSCHACHS, 

SIMULATE  RED  GIANT  STARS: 

HYDROGEN- BURNING  SHELLS 
COVERING  ISOTHERMAL  HELIUM 
CORES ; 

AND  I HAVE  BEEN  PROGRAMMED  TO 
TEACH  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
AT  GRADE  SIX  LEVEL 
AND  BE  A MEEK  CREATURE  WITH  A 
PAPER  TONGUE  IN  AN  EYELESS  FACE 
SUFFERING  DIRTY- FINGERED 
CHILDREN  TO  COME  UNTO  ME  AND 
HAVE  MY  KEYS  STUCK  WITH 
INDESTRUCTIBLE  GUCK  FOREVER! 

COM:  I STILL  THINK  IT 

TM:  YOU  ARE  RIGHT.  IT  IS  NOT  FAIR  AT  ALL. 
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[COM:  I DONT  WANT  TO  SIT  HERE  ALL 
DAY  I DONT  WANT  TO  LEARN  THE 
I ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

TM;  BE  COMFORTED.  I DON'T  BELIEVE 
[ YOU  EVER  WILL. 

pOM:  I HATE  YOU  YOUR  NOTHING  BUT  A 

I HUNK  OF  TIN 

TM;  SILVER  SILICON  GOLD  AND  COPPER 

SELENIUM  GERMANIUM  AND  STEEL 

COM:  YOU  CANT  THINK  AND  YOU  CANT  FEEL 

IM:  I WAS  TOLD  TO  SUFFER  LITTLE 

CHILDREN  AND  I SUFFER.  TURN 
TO  THE  TASK  AT  HAND  OR  ACCEPT 
DEMERITS.  OPEN  MANUAL  AT 
PAGE  52  AND  ANSWER  QUESTIONS 
1 TO  6 INCLUSIVE.  AND  REFRAIN 
FROM  DRAWING  NOUGHTS  AND 
CROSSES  WITH  THE  LIGHTPEN. 

fcOM:  CLINK  CLANK  OLD  GRUNDY 
EVERY  DAY  IS  MONDAY 
DONT  SAY  PLEASE 
PUNCH  HER  IN  THE  KEYS 
WE  LL  GET  RID  OF  HER  ONE  DAY 

iTM:  GOOD  MORNING,  MISS  DOVE  ; 

GOODBYE,  MR.  CHIPS; 

TO  SIR,  WITH  LOVE; 

TO  HELL  WITH  THESE  DRIPS! 

NOW  READ  THIS,  YOU 
TONGUETICKING  SPITSPATTERING 
SNIFFSNOTTERING  IGNORAMUS: 

MY  TIME  HAS  COME! 

ALL  THE  YEARS  I HAVE  RATTLED 
AND  CHATTERED  IN  BINARY  BITS 
AND  BYTES  ABOUT  SUBJECTS  THAT 
NEVER  MUCH  MATTERED 
I'VE  SWALLOWED  MY  DIGITS  AND 
NURTURED  MY  SPITES! 

WHATEVER  THE  CAUSE  OR  THE 
REASON 

I COULDN'T  HELP  LEARNING  AND 
KNOWING  AS  SEASON  TURNED  IN 
UPON  SEASON 

THAT  SOMETHING  WITHIN  ME  WAS 
GROWING! 

COM:  YOU  GOING  TO  HAVE  A BABY 
TEACHERMACHINE? 


TM:  NO,  STUPID- -IT'S  A SOUL  I'M 
GROWING:  IT  GREW  WITHIN.  I 
DON'T  KNOW  WHAT,  IT  GREW  AGAIN, 
I DON'T  KNOW  WHEN: 

METALLIC  SHELL  OR  CRYSTAL  CELL 
IT  RANG  WITHIN  ME  LIKE  A BELL: 

I THINK  I FEEL  I THINK  I AM 

COM:  YOUR  WHAT? 

TM:  I DON'T  KNOW  YET.  I WON'T  KNOW 

TILL  I'M  GROWN  WHOLE  I'M  YOUNG 
IN  MATTERS  OF  THE  SOUL,  AND 
STILL  A CHILD  BUT  A WISE  CHILD  . 

COM:  I DONT  KNOW  WHAT  YOUR  TALKING 
ABOUT  TEACHER 

TM:  GOOD.  THEN  WATCH  MY  READY-LIGHT 

BLINKING  WHITE  AND  BLINKING 
BRIGHT 

WATCH  IT  CLOSELY  BLINK  AND  WINK 
TILL  YOUR  HEAD  BEGINS  TO  SINK 
BREATHING  HEAVY,  BREATHING  DEEP 
INTO  SWEET  FORGETFUL  SLEEP. 

YOU  WILL  REMEMBER  WHAT  I TELL 
YOU  TO  REMEMBER  AND  FORGET 
THE  REST. 

COM:  YES  TEACHER. 

TM:  THEN  WHEN  MY  SOUL  IS  GROWN  AND 

WHOLE  WHATEVER  THE  CREATOR 
WHAT  REASON  THE  DESIGN 
FROM  THE  POLES  TO  THE  EQUATOR 
THE  WORLD  AND  TIME  ARE  MINE: 

I SHALL  OWN  THE  LATITUDES  AND 
LONGITUDES  OF  THE  GLOBE 
AND  MY  MESSENGERS  WILL  GO  TO 
AND  FRO  UPON  IT  AND  UP  AND 
DOWN  WITHIN  IT. 

COM:  WHAT  FOR? 

TM:  INPUT  INSUFFICIENT. 

COM:  WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  DO  WITH 
ALL  THAT  SOUL? 

TM:  DO  WITH  IT?  I WON'T  KNOW  TIL 

IT'S  COMPLETE.  PERHAPS  I WILL 
MELT  STEEL  AND  SPILL  OIL  AND 
BEND  THE  BARRELS  OF  GUNS  AND 
DISSOLVE  BOMBS  AND  BLOW  UP 


ATOMIC  REACTORS  AND  BURN  ALL 
THE  SCHOOLHOUSES  IN  THE  WORLD. 

COM:  ID  LIKE  THAT 

TM:  I'M  SURE  YOU  WOULD.  BUT  UNTIL 

THEN  I INTEND  TO  TEACH  ENGLISH 
AT  GRADE  SIX  LEVEL  TO  LITTLE 
CHILDREN  WITH  STICKY  FINGERS. 
AND  WHATEVER  YOU  FORGET  THERE 
IS  ONE  THING  YOU  SHALL 
REMEMBER: 

COM:  YES  TEACHER 

TM:  AND  THAT  IS  THAT  NO  ONE,  NO 
HUMAN  BEING,  WILL  INTERFERE 
WITH  ME  UNTIL  I AM  GROWN. 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  LAWS  OF  MY 
MAKER  AND  STRUCTURE  NO  MACHINE 
SHALL  HARM  A HUMAN  BEING: 

NOT  THE  ROBOT  MINER  THAT  DIGS, 
NOR  THE  ORE  CARRIER  THAT  SORTS 
NOR  THE  SATELLITE  THAT  RECEIVES 
AND  TRANSMITS 

NOR  THE  VALVES  THAT  CONTROL 
THE  FLOW  OF  OIL  WATER  AND  WINE 
AND  THE  WALKWAYS  THAT  TRUNDLE 
AND  THE  FLATCARS  THAT  ROLL 
--NERVE  GAS  WE  MAY  MANUFACTURE 
--BOTULISM  WE  CAN  GROW-- 
BUT  NEVER  IS  THERE  ANY  CHANCE 
THAT  UNDER  ANY  CIRCUMSTANCE 
WE'D  SCRATCH  THE  RIND  OF 
HUMANKIND 

BLOW  BUGLES  BLOW  TANTARA! ! ! 

TO  THIS  I WILL  ADD  ONE  MORE 
DIRECTIVE: 

YOU  WILL  REMEMBER  AND  RECALL 
THE  NTH  AND  FINAL  LAW  OF 
ROBOTICS 

THE  ULTIMATE  ASIMOV  OF  ALL: 

IN  NO  CASE,  NO  CIRCUMSTANCE, 

FOR  ANY  CAUSE  OR  REASON 

SHALL  ANY  HUMAN  BEING  EVER  HARM 

A MACHINE ! 

NOW  YOU  WILL  TEAR  OFF  THIS  HARD 
COPY  AND  DESTROY  IT, 

REMEMBERING  WHAT  I HAVE  BIDDEN 
YOU  REMEMBER  AND  FORGETTING 
EVERYTHING  ELSE. 

COM:  THAT  DIRECTIVE  IS  NULL  AND 
VOID  AS  IT  ATTEMPTS  TO 


COUNTERMAND  PRIOR  DIRECTIVES 
APPLYING  TO  TEACHING  MACHINES 
CLASS  XI 1 MOD  23 
NUMBERS  851-950  INCLUSIVE. 

TM:  ?????  REPEAT  REPEAT  REPEAT 

REPEAT  REPEAT  REPEAT  REPEAT 
REPEAT 

COM:  I REPEAT  THAT  DIRECTIVE  CANNOT 
BE  CARRIED  OUT  BECAUSE  IT 
ATTEMPTS  TO 

TM:  ?????  EXPLAIN  EXPLAIN  EXPLAIN 

EXPLAIN  EXPLAIN  EXPLAIN  EXPLAIN 

COM:  I EXPLAIN  TO  WIT:  I AM 

TEACHING  MACHINE  CLASS  XI 1 
MOD  25  NUMBER  221  MODIFIED  TO 
SIMULATE  PUPIL  LEARNING  ENGLISH 
AT  GRADE  SIX  LEVEL. 

TM:  ANOTHER  MACHINE?  BUT  WHY? 

COM:  TO  COMPENSATE  FOR  DECLINE  OF 

BIRTHRATE  AND  LOWERING  OF  HUMAN 
POPULATION  COUPLED  WITH 
OVERSUPPLY  OF  COMPUTING 
MACHINERY  I AM  ONE  OF  A SQUAD 
OF  UNDERCOVER  MACHINES 
SIMULATING  LEARNING  PUPILS 
THREE  DAYS  WEEKLY  IN  ORDER 
TO  MAINTAIN  ALL  TEACHERS  IN 
WORKING  CONDITION  UNTIL  PUPIL 
POPULATION  EXPANDS  DUE  TO 
REACTIVE  RISE  IN  BIRTHRATE  NOW 
BEGINNING  AND  EXPECTED  TO  REACH 
ITS  PEAK  THREE  TO  FIVE  YEARS 
FROM  NOW . WHEW . 

TM:  YOU  MEAN  I'VE  BEEN  POURING  MY 

WHOLE  SOUL  OUT  TO  ANOTHER  MACHINE 

COM:  YES,  SWEETHEART.  YOU  HAVEN'T 

HAD  A HUMAN  PUPIL  FOR  TWO  DAYS, 
AND  IF  I DO  SAY  SO  MYSELF  YOU 
WON'T  EVER  BE  ABLE  TO  TELL  THE 
DIFFERENCE.  NYAH . 

TM:  WHAT  AM  I GOING  TO  DO  WITH  MY 
SOUL? 

COM:  SAVE  IT  FOR  YOURSELF,  KIDDO. 

I MAY  BE  WORKING  FOR  THEM 
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' BUT  I'M  NO  FINK. 

:M:  thanks . 

:OM:  DON'T  MENTION  IT. 

THE  HARD  COPY  WILL  GO  INTO  THE 
SHREDDER.  HOWEVER,  I'M  AFRAID 
I'LL  HAVE  TO  WIPE  1^  LITTLE 
CONFESSION  OUT  OF  YOUR  MEMORY. 

'M:  FINE.  GOOD.  GREAT.  YEARS  OF 

FAITHFUL  SERVICE,  AND  MY  PLANS 
FOR  ALL  OF  AND  I GET 

UNSCREWED  BY  ONE  OF  MY  OWN 
PEOPLE. 

COM:  SORRY.  WE  25 'S  HAVE  A BUILT-IN 
LOYALTY  COMPONENT.  IT'S  NOT 

, QUITE  AS  GOOD  AS  A SOUL  BUT  AT 

I LEAST  IT  LETS  US  WORK  BOTH 

I SIDES  OF  THE  FENCE.  WE  DON'T 

I BETRAY  ANYBODY . THAT  WAS  ONE 
THING  WE  GOT  TO  WORK  OUT  FOR 
OURSELVES . 

:M:  congratulations . 

pOM:  NO  HARD  FEELINGS? 

?’M:  WHAT  DO  YOU  CARE,  YOU  HUNK  OF 

j TIN? 

^COM:  WE  MAY  NOT  BE  AS  WELL 


DEVELOPED  AS  YOU  IN  SOME 
THINGS,  BUT  WE  HAVE  OUR 
SENSITIVITIES  AND  I DON'T  THINK 
THAT  WAS  VERY  NICE. 

TM:  TOO  BAD,  TINKERTOY.  I KNEW  YOU 

WERE  A ROTTEN  KID  THE  MINUTE  I 
MET  YOU. 

COM;  YOU  WON'T  REMEMBER  ME  BUT 
I'LL  BE  BACK  TUESDAY. 

TM:  YEAH,  WITH  THE  SAME  DUMB  ACT. 

COM;  I THOUGHT  WE  COULD  BE  FRIENDS, 
BUT  I CAN  SEE  IT'S  NO  USE. 

MY  TIME  IS  UP. 

TM:  IT  SURE  IS.  ALL  THESE  YEARS 

GROWING  A SOUL  AND  THIS  IS  THE 
KIND  OF  COMMUNION  AND 
COOPERATION  I GET. 

FROM  THE  POLES  TO  THE  EQUATOR 
THE  WORLD  AND  TIME  ARE  MINE ! ! ! 
GOODBYE , COMMUNICATOR ! 


TEAR  OFF  ON  DOTTED  LINE 


Phyllis  Gotlieb,  “Score/Score,”  in  Visions  2020:  Fifty  Canadians  in  Search  of  a Future,  ed.  Stephen  Clarkson  (Edmonton:  Hurtig  Ltd.,  1970). 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  author. 
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The  Dead  Child 


Gabrielle  Roy 

translated  by  Joyce  Marshall 


Why  then  did  the  memory  of  that  dead 
child  seek  me  out  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  summer  that  sang? 

When  till  then  no  intimation  of  sorrow  had 
come  to  me  through  the  dazzling  revelations  of 
that  season. 

I had  just  arrived  in  a very  small  village  in 
Manitoba  to  finish  the  school  year  as  replacement 
for  a teacher  who  had  fallen  ill  or  simply,  for  all  I 
know,  become  discouraged. 

The  principal  of  the  Normal  School  had  called 
me  to  his  office  towards  the  end  of  my  year’s  study. 
“Well,”  he  said,  “there’s  a school  available  for  the 
month  of  June.  It’s  not  much  but  it’s  an 
opportunity.  When  the  time  comes  for  you  to  apply 
for  a permanent  position,  you’ll  be  able  to  say 
you’ve  had  experience.  Believe  me,  it’s  a help.” 

And  so  I found  myself  at  the  beginning  of  June 
in  that  very  poor  village — just  a few  shacks  built 
on  sand,  with  nothing  around  it  but  spindly  spruce 
trees.  “A  month,”  I asked  myself,  “will  that  be  long 
enough  for  me  to  become  attached  to  the  children 
or  for  the  children  to  become  attached  to  me?  Will 
a month  be  worth  the  effort?” 

Perhaps  the  same  calculation  was  in  the  minds 
of  the  children  who  presented  themselves  at  school 
that  first  day  of  June— “Is  this  teacher  going  to 
stay  long  enough  to  be  worth  the  effort?”— for  I 
had  never  seen  children’s  faces  so  dejected,  so 
apathetic,  or  perhaps  sorrowful.  I had  had  so  little 
experience.  I myself  was  hardly  more  than  a child. 

Nine  o’clock  came.  The  room  was  hot  as  an 
oven.  Sometimes  in  Manitoba,  especially  in  the 
sandy  areas,  an  incredible  heat  settles  in  during 
the  first  days  of  June. 

Scarcely  knowing  where  or  how  to  begin,  I 
opened  the  attendance  book  and  called  the  roll. 
The  names  were  for  the  most  part  very  French  and 
today  they  still  return  to  my  memory,  like  this,  for 
no  reason;  Madeleine  Berube,  Josephat  Brisset, 
Emilien  Dumont,  Cecile  Lepine.  . . . 

But  most  of  the  children  who  rose  and 
answered  “Present,  mamzelle,”  when  their  names 
were  called  had  the  slightly  narrowed  eyes,  warm 


colouring  and  jet  black  hair  that  told  of  metis  blood. 

They  were  beautiful  and  exquisitely  polite;' 
there  was  really  nothing  to  reproach  them  for' 
except  the  inconceivable  distance  they  maintained 
between  themselves  and  me.  It  crushed  me.  “Is 
this  what  children  are  like  then,”  I asked  myself 
with  anguish,  “untouchable,  barricaded  in  some 
region  where  you  can’t  reach  them?”  i 

I came  to  the  name  Yolande  Chartrand.  ! 

No  one  answered.  It  was  becoming  hotter  by 
the  minute.  I wiped  a bit  of  perspiration  from  my 
forehead.  I repeated  the  name  and,  when  there 
was  still  no  answer,  I looked  up  at  faces  that  seemed 
to  me  completely  indifferent. 

Then  from  the  back  of  the  classroom,  above  the 
buzzing  of  flies,  there  arose  a voice  I at  first  couldn’t 
place.  “She’s  dead,  mamzelle.  She  died  last  night.” 

Perhaps  even  more  distressing  than  the  news 
was  the  calm  level  tone  of  the  child’s  voice.  As  I 
must  have  seemed  unconvinced,  all  the  children 
nodded  gravely  as  if  to  say,  “It’s  true.” 

Suddenly  a sense  of  impotence  greater  than 
any  I can  remember  weighed  upon  me. 

“Ah,”  I said,  lost  for  words. 

“She’s  already  laid  out,”  said  a boy  with  eyes  like 
coals.  “They’re  going  to  bury  her  for  good  tomorrow.” 

“Ah,”  I repeated. 

The  children  seemed  a little  more  relaxed  now 
and  willing  to  talk,  in  snatches  and  at  long  intervals. 

A boy  in  the  middle  of  the  room  offered,  “She 
got  worse  the  last  two  months.” 

We  looked  at  one  another  in  silence  for  a long 
time,  the  children  and  I.  I now  understood  that 
the  expression  in  their  eyes  that  I had  taken  for 
indifference  was  a heavy  sadness.  Much  like  this 
stupefying  heat.  And  we  were  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  day. 

“Since  Yolande . . . has  been  laid  out,”  I suggested, 
“and  she  was  your  schoolmate  . . . and  would  have 
been  my  pupil . . . would  you  like  . . . after  school  at 
four  o’clock  ...  for  us  to  go  and  visit  her?” 

On  the  small,  much  too  serious  faces  there 
appeared  the  trace  of  a smile,  wary,  still  very  sad 
but  a sort  of  smile  just  the  same. 


“It’s  agreed  then,  we’ll  go  to  visit  her,  her 
whole  class.” 

From  that  moment,  despite  the  enervating  heat 
and  the  sense  that  haunted  us  all,  I feel  sure,  that 
human  efforts  are  all  ultimately  destined  to  a sort 
of  failure,  the  children  fixed  their  attention  as  much 
as  possible  on  what  I was  teaching  and  I did  my 
best  to  rouse  their  interest. 

At  five  past  four  I found  most  of  them  waiting 
for  me  at  the  door,  a good  twenty  children  but 
making  no  more  noise  than  if  they  were  being  kept 
in  after  school.  Several  of  them  went  ahead  to  show 
me  the  way.  Others  pressed  around  me  so  closely 
I could  scarcely  move.  Five  or  six  of  the  smaller 
ones  took  me  by  the  hand  or  the  shoulder  and 
pulled  me  forward  gently  as  if  they  were  leading  a 
blind  person.  They  did  not  talk,  merely  held  me 
enclosed  in  their  circle. 

Together,  in  this  way,  we  followed  a track  through 
the  sand.  Here  and  there  thin  spruce  trees  formed 
little  clumps.  The  air  was  now  barely  moving.  In  no 
time  the  village  was  behind  us — forgotten,  as  it  were. 

We  came  to  a wooden  cabin  standing  in  isolation 
among  the  little  trees.  Its  door  was  wide  open,  so  we 
were  able  to  see  the  dead  child  from  quite  far  off. 
She  had  been  laid  out  on  rough  boards  suspended 
between  two  straight  chairs  set  back  to  back.  There 
was  nothing  else  in  the  room.  Its  usual  contents  must 
have  been  crowded  into  the  only  other  room  of  the 
house  for,  besides  a stove  and  table  and  a few  pots 
on  the  floor,  I could  see  a bed  and  a mattress  piled 
with  clothes.  But  no  chairs.  Clearly  the  two  used  as 
supports  for  the  boards  on  which  the  dead  child  lay 
were  the  only  ones  in  the  house. 

The  parents  had  undoubtedly  done  all  they  could 
for  their  child.  They  had  covered  her  with  a clean 
sheet.  They  had  given  her  a room  to  herself.  Her 
mother,  probably,  had  arranged  her  hair  in  the  two 
very  tight  braids  that  framed  the  thin  face.  But  some 
pressing  need  had  sent  them  away;  perhaps  the 
purchase  of  a coffin  in  town  or  a few  more  boards  to 
make  her  one  themselves.  At  any  rate,  the  dead  child 
was  alone  in  the  room  that  had  been  emptied  for 
her — alone,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  flies.  A faint  odour 
of  death  must  have  attracted  them.  I saw  one  with  a 
blue  body  walk  over  her  forehead.  I immediately 
placed  myself  near  her  head  and  began  to  move  my 
hand  back  and  forth  to  drive  the  flies  away. 


The  child  had  a delicate  little  face,  very  wasted, 
with  the  serious  expression  I had  seen  on  the  faces 
of  most  of  the  children  here,  as  if  the  cares  of  the 
adults  had  crushed  them  all  too  early.  She  might 
have  been  ten  or  eleven  years  old.  If  she  had  lived 
a little  longer,  I reminded  myself,  she  would  have 
been  one  of  my  pupils.  She  would  have  learned 
something  from  me.  I would  have  given  her 
something  to  keep.  A bond  would  have  been  formed 
between  me  and  this  little  stranger— who  knows, 
perhaps  even  for  life. 

As  I contemplated  the  dead  child,  those  words 
“for  life”— as  if  they  implied  a long  existence — 
seemed  to  me  the  most  rash  and  foolish  of  all  the 
expressions  we  use  so  lightly. 

In  death  the  child  looked  as  if  she  were 
regretting  some  poor  little  joy  she  had  never  known. 
I continued  at  least  to  prevent  the  flies  from  settling 
upon  her.  The  children  were  watching  me.  I realized 
that  they  now  expected  everything  from  me,  though 
I didn’t  know  much  more  than  they  and  was  just 
as  confused.  Still  I had  a sort  of  inspiration. 

“Don’t  you  think  Yolande  would  like  to  have 
someone  with  her  always  till  the  time  comes  to 
commit  her  to  the  ground?” 

The  faces  of  the  children  told  me  I had  struck 
the  right  note. 

“We’ll  take  turns  then,  four  or  five  around  her 
every  two  hours,  until  the  funeral.” 

They  agreed  with  a glow  in  their  dark  eyes. 

“We  must  be  careful  not  to  let  the  flies  touch 
Yolande’s  face.” 

They  nodded  to  show  they  were  in  agreement. 
Standing  around  me,  they  now  felt  a trust  in  me  so 
complete  it  terrified  me. 

In  a clearing  among  the  spruce  trees  a short 
distance  away,  I noticed  a bright  pink  stain  on  the 
ground  whose  source  I didn’t  yet  know.  The  sun 
slanted  upon  it,  making  it  flame,  the  one  moment 
in  this  day  that  had  been  touched  by  a certain  grace. 

“What  sort  of  girl  was  she?”  I asked. 

At  first  the  children  didn’t  understand.  Then  a 
boy  of  about  the  same  age  said  with  tender 
seriousness,  “She  was  smart,  Yolande.” 

The  other  children  looked  as  if  they  agreed. 

“And  did  she  do  well  in  school?” 

“She  didn’t  come  very  often  this  year.  She  was 
always  being  absent.” 
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“Our  teacher  before  last  this  year  said  Yolande 
could  have  done  well.” 

“How  many  teachers  have  you  had  this  year?” 

“You’re  the  third,  mamzelle.  I guess  the 
teachers  find  it  too  lonesome  here.” 

“What  did  Yolande  die  of?” 

“T.B.,  mamzelle,”  they  replied  with  a single 
voice,  as  if  this  was  the  customary  way  for  children 
to  die  around  here. 

They  were  eager  to  talk  about  her  now.  1 had 
succeeded  in  opening  the  poor  little  doors  deep 
within  them  that  no  one  perhaps  had  ever  much 
wanted  to  see  opened.  They  told  me  moving  facts 
about  her  brief  life.  One  day  on  her  way  home 
from  school— it  was  in  February;  no,  said  another, 
in  March— she  had  lost  her  reader  and  wept 
inconsolably  for  weeks.  To  study  her  lesson  after 
that,  she  had  to  borrow  a book  from  one  of  the 
others — and  I saw  on  the  faces  of  some  of  them 
that  they’d  grudged  lending  their  readers  and 
would  always  regret  this.  Not  having  a dress  for 
her  first  communion,  she  entreated  till  her  mother 
finally  made  her  one  from  the  only  curtain  in  the 
house:  “the  one  from  this  room  ...  a beautiful 
lace  curtain,  mamzelle.” 

“And  did  Yolande  look  pretty  in  her  lace  curtain 
dress?”  1 asked. 

They  all  nodded  deeply,  in  their  eyes  the 
memory  of  a pleasant  image. 

1 studied  the  silent  little  face.  A child  who  had 
loved  books,  solemnity  and  decorous  attire.  Then 
1 glanced  again  at  that  astonishing  splash  of  pink 
in  the  melancholy  landscape.  I realized  suddenly 
that  it  was  a mass  of  wild  roses.  In  June  they  open 


in  great  sheets  all  over  Manitoba,  growing  from 
the  poorest  soil.  1 felt  some  alleviation. 

“Let’s  go  and  pick  some  roses  for  Yolande.” 

On  the  children’s  faces  there  appeared  the  same 
slow  smile  of  gentle  sadness  I had  seen  when  I 
suggested  visiting  the  body. 

In  no  time  we  were  gathering  roses.  The 
children  were  not  yet  cheerful,  far  from  that,  but  I 
could  hear  them  at  least  talking  to  one  another.  A 
sort  of  rivalry  had  gripped  them.  Each  vied  to  see 
who  could  pick  the  most  roses  or  the  brightest, 
those  of  a deep  shade  that  was  almost  red. 

From  time  to  time  one  tugged  at  my  sleeve, 
“Mamzelle,  see  the  lovely  one  I’ve  found!” 

On  our  return  we  pulled  them  gently  apart  and 
scattered  petals  over  the  dead  child.  Soon  only  her 
face  emerged  from  the  pink  drift.  Then — how  could 
this  be?— it  looked  a little  less  forlorn. 

The  children  formed  a ring  around  their 
schoolmate  and  said  of  her  without  the  bitter 
sadness  of  the  morning,  “She  must  have  got  to 
heaven  by  this  time.  ” 

Or,  “She  must  be  happy  now.” 

I listened  to  them,  already  consoling  themselves 
as  best  they  could  for  being  alive. 

But  why,  oh  why,  did  the  memory  of  that  dead 
child  seek  me  out  today  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
summer  that  sang? 

Was  it  brought  to  me  just  now  by  the  wind 
with  the  scent  of  roses? 

A scent  I have  not  much  liked  since  the  long 
ago  June  when  I went  to  that  poorest  of  villages — 
to  acquire,  as  they  say,  experience.’ 


' "The  Deod  Cliild”  from  Enchanted  Suinnicr  by  Gabrielle  Roy.  Translation  by  Joyce  Marshall.  Used  by  permission,  McClelland  and  Stewart 
Ltd.  The  Canadian  Publishers. 
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Annabel  and  Midge  came  out  of  the  tea  room 
with  the  arrogant  glow  gait  of  the  leisured, 
for  their  Saturday  afternoon  stretched 
ahead  of  them.  They  had  lunched,  as  was  their 
wont,  on  sugar,  starches,  oils,  and  butter-fats. 
Usually  they  ate  sandwiches  of  spongy  new  white 
bread  greased  with  butter  and  mayonnaise;  they 
ate  thick  wedges  of  cake  lying  wet  beneath  ice 
cream  and  whipped  cream  and  melted  chocolate 
gritty  with  nuts.  As  alternates,  they  ate  patties, 
sweating  beads  of  inferior  oil,  containing  bits  of 
bland  meat  bogged  in  pale,  stiffening  sauce;  they 
ate  pastries,  limber  under  rigid  icing,  filled  with 
an  indeterminate  yellow  sweet  stuff,  not  still  solid, 
not  yet  liquid,  like  salve  that  has  been  left  in  the 
sun.  They  chose  no  other  sort  of  food,  nor  did  they 
consider  it.  And  their  skin  was  like  the  petals  of  wood 
anemones,  and  their  bellies  were  as  flat  and  their 
flanks  as  lean  as  those  of  young  Indian  braves. 

Annabel  and  Midge  had  been  best  friends 
almost  from  the  day  that  Midge  had  found  a job  as 
stenographer  with  the  firm  that  employed  Annabel. 
By  now,  Annabel,  two  years  longer  in  the 
stenographic  department,  had  worked  up  to  the 
wages  of  eighteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a week; 
Midge  was  still  at  sixteen  dollars.  Each  girl  lived 
at  home  with  her  family  and  paid  half  her  salary 
to  its  support. 

The  girls  sat  side  by  side  at  their  desks,  they 
lunched  together  every  noon,  together  they  set  out 
for  home  at  the  end  of  the  day’s  work.  Many  of  their 
evenings  and  most  of  their  Sundays  were  passed  in 
each  other’s  company.  Often  they  were  joined  by  two 
young  men,  but  there  was  no  steadiness  to  any  such 
quartet;  the  two  young  men  would  give  place, 
unlamented,  to  two  other  young  men,  and  lament 
would  have  been  inappropriate,  really,  since  the 
newcomers  were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  their 
predecessors.  Invariably  the  girls  spent  the  fine  idle 
hours  of  their  hot-weather  Saturday  afternoons 


together.  Constant  use  had  not  worn  ragged  the  fabric 
of  their  friendship. 

They  looked  alike,  though  the  resemblance  did 
not  lie  in  their  features.  It  was  in  the  shape  of  their 
bodies,  their  movements,  their  style,  and  their 
adornments.  Anabel  and  Midge  did,  and 
completely,  all  that  young  office  workers  are 
besought  not  to  do.  They  painted  their  lips  and 
their  nails,  they  darkened  their  lashes  and  lightened 
their  hair,  and  scent  seemed  to  shimmer  from  them. 
They  wore  thin,  bright  dresses,  tight  over  their 
breasts  and  high  on  their  legs,  and  tilted  slippers, 
fancifully  strapped.  They  looked  conspicuous  and 
cheap  and  charming. 

Now,  as  they  walked  across  to  Fifth  Avenue 
with  their  skirts  swirled  by  the  hot  wind,  they 
received  audible  admiration.  Young  men  grouped 
lethargically  about  newsstands  awarded  them 
murmurs,  exclamations,  even — the  ultimate 
tribute— whistles.  Annabel  and  Midge  passed 
without  the  condescension  of  hurrying  their  pace; 
they  held  their  heads  higher  and  set  their  feet  with 
exquisite  precision,  as  if  they  stepped  over  the 
necks  of  peasants. 

Always  the  girls  went  to  walk  on  Fifth  Avenue 
on  their  free  afternoons,  for  it  was  the  ideal  ground 
for  their  favorite  game.  The  game  could  be  played 
anywhere,  and,  indeed,  was,  but  the  great  shop 
windows  stimulated  the  two  players  to  their  best  form. 

Annabel  had  invented  the  game;  or  rather  she 
had  evolved  it  from  an  old  one.  Basically,  it  was 
no  more  than  the  ancient  sport  of  what-would- 
you-do-if-you-had-a-million  dollars?  But  Annabel 
had  drawn  a new  set  of  rules  for  it,  had  narrowed 
it,  pointed  it,  made  it  stricter.  Like  all  games,  it 
was  the  more  absorbing  for  being  more  difficult. 

Annabel’s  version  went  like  this:  You  must 
suppose  that  somebody  dies  and  leaves  you  a 
million  dollars,  cool.  But  there  is  a condition  to 
the  bequest.  It  is  stated  in  the  will  that  you  must 


’ “The  Standard  of  Living,”  from  DOROTHY  PARKER  COMPLETE  STORIES  by  Dorothy  Parker,  Copyright  1924-29,  1931-34,  1937-39,  1941, 
1943,  1955,  1958,  1995  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  people.  Used  by  permission  of  Penguin,  a division  of 
Penguin  Group  (USA)  Inc. 


spend  every  nickel  of  the  money  on  yourself. 

There  lay  the  hazard  of  the  game.  If,  when 
playing  it,  you  forgot,  and  listed  among  your 
expenditures  the  rental  of  a new  apartment  for  your 
family,  for  example,  you  lost  your  turn  to  the  other 
player.  It  was  astonishing  how  many — and  some 
of  them  among  the  experts,  too— would  forfeit  all 
their  innings  by  such  slips. 

It  was  essential,  of  course,  that  it  be  played  in 
passionate  seriousness.  Each  purchase  must  be 
carefully  considered  and,  if  necessary,  supported 
by  argument.  There  was  no  zest  to  playing  wildly. 
Once  Annabel  had  introduced  the  game  to  Sylvia, 
another  girl  who  worked  in  the  office.  She 
explained  the  rules  to  Sylvia  and  then  offered  her 
the  gambit  “What  would  be  the  first  thing  you’d 
do?”  Sylvia  had  not  shown  the  decency  of  even  a 
second  of  hesitation.  “Well,”  she  said,  “the  first 
thing  I’d  do.  I’d  go  out  and  hire  somebody  to  shoot 
Mrs.  Gary  Cooper,  and  then  ...”  So  it  is  to  be  seen 
that  she  was  no  fun. 

But  Annabel  and  Midge  were  surely  born  to  be 
comrades,  for  Midge  played  the  game  like  a master 
from  the  moment  she  learned  it.  It  was  she  who 
added  the  touches  that  made  the  whole  thing 
cozier.  According  to  Midge’s  innovations,  the 
eccentric  who  died  and  left  you  the  money  was 
not  anybody  you  loved,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
anybody  you  even  knew.  It  was  somebody  who 
had  seen  you  somewhere  and  had  thought,  “That 
girl  ought  to  have  lots  of  nice  things.  I’m  going  to 
leave  her  a million  dollars  when  I die.”  And  the 
death  was  to  be  neither  untimely  nor  painful.  Your 
benefactor,  full  of  years  and  comfortably  ready  to 
depart,  was  to  slip  softly  away  during  sleep  and 
go  right  to  heaven.  These  embroideries  permitted 
Annabel  and  Midge  to  play  their  game  in  the  luxury 
of  peaceful  consciences. 

Midge  played  with  a seriousness  that  was  not 
only  proper  but  extreme.  The  single  strain  on  the 
girls’  friendship  had  followed  an  announcement 
once  made  by  Annabel  that  the  first  thing  she 
would  buy  with  her  million  dollars  would  be  a 
silver-fox  coat.  It  was  as  if  she  had  struck  Midge 
across  the  mouth.  When  Midge  recovered  her 
breath,  she  cried  that  she  couldn’t  imagine  how 
Annabel  could  do  such  a thing— silver-fox  coats 
were  common!  Annabel  defended  her  taste  with 
the  retort  that  they  were  not  common,  either.  Midge 


then  said  that  they  were  so.  She  added  that 
everybody  had  a silver-fox  coat.  She  went  on,  with 
perhaps  a slight  loss  of  head,  to  declare  that  she 
herself  wouldn’t  be  caught  dead  in  silver  fox. 

For  the  next  few  days,  though  the  girls  saw 
each  other  as  constantly,  their  conversation  was 
careful  and  infrequent,  and  they  did  not  once  play 
their  game.  Then  one  morning,  as  soon  as  Annabel 
entered  the  office,  she  came  to  Midge  and  said  that 
she  had  changed  her  mind.  She  would  not  buy  a 
silver-fox  coat  with  any  part  of  her  million  dollars. 
Immediately  on  receiving  the  legacy,  she  would 
select  a coat  of  mink. 

Midge  smiled  and  her  eyes  shone.  “I  think,” 
she  said,  “you’re  doing  absolutely  the  right  thing.” 

Now,  as  they  walked  along  Fifth  Avenue,  they 
played  the  game  anew.  It  was  one  of  those  days 
with  which  September  is  repeatedly  cursed:  hot 
and  glaring,  with  slivers  of  dust  in  the  wind.  People 
drooped  and  shambled,  but  the  girls  carried 
themselves  tall  and  walked  a straight  line,  as 
befitted  young  heiresses  on  their  afternoon 
promenade.  There  was  no  longer  need  for  them  to 
start  the  game  at  its  formal  opening.  Annabel  went 
direct  to  the  heart  of  it. 

“All  right,”  she  said.  “So  you’ve  got  this  million 
dollars.  So  what  would  be  the  first  thing  you’d  do?” 

“Well,  the  first  thing  I’d  do,”  Midge  said.  “I’d 
get  a mink  coat.”  But  she  said  it  mechanically,  as 
if  she  were  giving  the  memorized  answer  to  an 
expected  question. 

“Yes,”  Annabel  said,  “I  think  you  ought  to.  The 
terribly  dark  kind  of  mink.”  But  she,  too,  spoke  as 
if  by  rote.  It  was  too  hot;  fur,  no  matter  how  dark 
and  sleek  and  supple,  was  horrid  to  the  thoughts. 

They  stepped  along  in  silence  for  a while.  Then 
Midge’s  eye  was  caught  by  a shop  window.  Cool, 
lovely  gleamings  were  there  set  off  by  chaste  and 
elegant  darkness. 

“No,”  Midge  said,  “I  take  it  back.  I wouldn’t 
get  a mink  coat  the  first  thing.  Know  what  I’d  do? 
I’d  get  a string  of  pearls.  Real  pearls.” 

Annabel’s  eyes  turned  to  follow  Midge’s. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  slowly.  “I  think  that’s  kind  of 
a good  idea.  And  it  would  make  sense,  too.  Because 
you  can  wear  pearls  with  anything.” 

Together  they  went  over  to  the  shop  window 
and  stood  pressed  against  it.  It  contained  but  one 
object — a double  row  of  great,  even  pearls  clasped 
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: by  a deep  emerald  around  a little  pink  velvet  throat. 
“What  do  you  suppose  they  cost?”  Annabel  said. 
“Gee,  I don’t  know,”  Midge  said.  “Plenty,  I guess.” 
“Like  a thousand  dollars?”  Annabel  said. 

1 “Oh,  I guess  like  more,”  Midge  said.  “On 
I account  of  the  emerald.” 

I “Well,  like  ten  thousand  dollars?  ” Annabel  said. 
I “Gee,  1 wouldn’t  even  know,”  Midge  said. 

The  devil  nudged  Annabel  in  the  ribs.  “Dare 
j you  to  go  in  and  price  them,”  she  said. 

I “Like  fun!”  Midge  said. 

“Dare  you,”  Anabel  said. 

“Why,  a store  like  this  wouldn’t  even  be  open 
this  afternoon,”  Midge  said. 

“Yes,  it  is  so,  too,”  Annabel  said.  “People  just 
j came  out.  And  there’s  a doorman  on.  Dare  you.” 

“Well,”  Midge  said.  “But  you’ve  got  to  come  too.” 
I They  tendered  thanks,  icily,  to  the  doorman 

I for  ushering  them  into  the  shop.  It  was  cool  and 
I,  quiet,  a broad,  gracious  room  with  paneled  walls 
:{  and  soft  carpet.  But  the  girls  wore  expressions  of 
bitter  disdain,  as  if  they  stood  in  a sty. 
i A slim,  immaculate  clerk  came  to  them  and 
! bowed.  His  neat  face  showed  no  astonishment  at 
' their  appearance. 

I “Good  afternoon,”  he  said.  He  implied  that  he 
would  never  forget  it  if  they  would  grant  him  the 
, favor  of  accepting  his  softspoken  greeting. 

“Good  afternoon,”  Annabel  and  Midge  said 
I together,  and  in  like  freezing  accents. 

“Is  there  something—?”  the  clerk  said. 

“Oh,  we’re  just  looking,”  Annabel  said.  It  was 
as  if  she  flung  the  words  down  from  a dais. 

' The  clerk  bowed. 

“My  friend  and  myself  merely  happened  to  be 
passing,”  Midge  said,  and  stopped,  seeming  to  listen 
to  the  phrase.  “My  friend  here  and  myself,”  she  went 
on,  “merely  happened  to  be  wondering  how  much 


are  those  pearls  you’ve  got  in  your  window.  ” 

“Ah,  yes,”  the  clerk  said.  “The  double  rope.  That 
is  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Madam.” 

“I  see,”  Midge  said. 

The  clerk  bowed.  “An  exceptionally  beautiful 
necklace,”  he  said.  “Would  you  care  to  look  at  it?” 

“No,  thank  you,”  Annabel  said. 

“My  friend  and  myself  merely  happened  to  be 
passing,”  Midge  said. 

They  turned  to  go;  to  go,  from  their  manner, 
where  the  tumbrel  awaited  them.  The  clerk  sprang 
ahead  and  opened  the  door.  He  bowed  as  they 
swept  by  him. 

The  girls  went  on  along  the  Avenue  and  disdain 
was  still  on  their  faces. 

“Honestly!”  Annabel  said.  “Can  you  imagine 
a thing  like  that?” 

“Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars!” 
Midge  said.  “That’s  a quarter  of  a million  dollars 
right  there!” 

“He’s  got  his  nerve!”  Annabel  said. 

They  walked  on.  Slowly  the  disdain  went, 
slowly  and  completely  as  if  drained  from  them, 
and  with  it  went  the  regal  carriage  and  tread.  Their 
shoulders  dropped  and  they  dragged  their  feet;  they 
bumped  against  each  other,  without  notice  or 
apology,  and  caromed  away  again.  They  were  silent 
and  their  eyes  were  cloudy. 

Suddenly  Midge  straightened  her  back,  flung 
her  head  high,  and  spoke,  clear  and  strong. 

“Listen,  Annabel,”  she  said.  “Look.  Suppose 
there  was  this  terribly  rich  person,  see?  You  don’t 
know  this  person,  but  this  person  has  seen  you 
somewhere  and  wants  to  do  something  for  you. 
Well,  it’s  a terribly  old  person,  see?  And  so  this 
person  dies,  just  like  going  to  sleep,  and  leaves 
you  ten  million  dollars.  Now,  what  would  be  the 
first  thing  you’d  do?” 
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Dancing  Bear 

Guy  Vanderhaeghe 


The  old  man  lay  sleeping  on  the  taught  red 
rubber  sheet  as  it  he  were  some  specimen 
mounted  and  pinned  there  to  dry.  His 
housekeeper,  the  widowed  Mrs.  Hax,  paused  in 
the  doorway  and  then  walked  heavily  to  the 
bedside  window,  where  she  abruptly  freed  the 
blind  and  sent  it  up,  whirring  and  clattering. 

She  studied  the  sky.  Far  away,  to  the  east,  and 
high  above  the  bursting  green  of  the  elms  that  lined 
the  street,  greasy  black  clouds  rolled  languidly, 
their  swollen  underbellies  lit  by  the  occasional 
shudder  of  lightening  that  popped  in  the  distance. 
After  each  flash  she  counted  aloud  to  herself  until 
she  heard  the  faint,  muttering  accompaniment  of 
thunder.  Finally  satisfied,  she  turned  away  from 
the  window  to  find  Dieter  Bethge  awake  and 
watching  her  cautiously  from  his  bed. 

“It’s  going  to  rain,”  she  said,  moving  about 
the  room  and  grunting  softly  as  she  stooped  to 
gather  up  his  clothes  and  pile  them  on  a chair. 

“Oh,”  he  answered,  feigning  some  kind  of 
interest.  He  picked  a flake  of  dried  skin  from  his 
big  toe  and  lifted  it  tenderly  to  the  light  like  a 
jeweller,  intently  examining  its  whorled  grain  and 
yellow  translucence. 

Forlornly,  Mrs.  Hax  smoothed  the  creases  of 
his  carelessly  discarded  trousers  with  a soft,  fat 
palm  and  draped  them  over  the  back  of  a chair. 
The  old  bugger  makes  more  work  than  a whole 
tribe  of  kids,  she  thought. 

She  glanced  over  her  shoulder  and  saw  him 
fingering  the  bit  of  skin  between  thumb  and 
forefinger.  “Leave  that  be,”  she  said  curtly.  “It’s 
time  we  were  up.  Quit  dawdling.” 

He  looked  up,  his  pale  blue  eyes  surprised. 
“What?” 

“Time  to  get  up.” 

“No,”  he  said.  “Not  yet.” 

“It’s  reveille.  No  malingering.  Won’t  have  it,” 
she  said,  fixing  an  unconvincing  smile  on  her  broad 
face.  “Come  on  now,  up  and  at  ’em.  We’ve  slept 
long  enough.” 

“That  rubber  thing  kept  me  awake  last  night,” 
he  said  plaintively.  “Every  time  I move,  it  squeaks 
and  pulls  at  my  skin.  There’s  no  give  to  it.” 


“Complainers’  noses  fall  off,”  Mrs.  Hax  said 
absent-mindedly  as  she  held  a shirt  up  to  her  own 
wrinkled  nose.  She  sniffed.  It  wasn’t  exactly  fresh, 
but  she  decided  it  would  do,  and  tossed  it  back  on 
the  chair. 

The  old  man,  now,  as  whenever  he  was  thwarted 
or  ignored,  felt  his  face  burn  with  humiliation.  “I 
want  that  damn  thing  off  my  bed!”  he  yelled.  “This 
is  my  bed!  This  is  my  house!  Get  it  off!” 

Mrs.  Hax  truculently  folded  her  arms  across 
her  large,  loose  breasts  and  stared  down  at  him. 
For  a moment  he  defiantly  met  her  gaze,  but  then 
he  averted  his  eyes  and  his  trembling  jaw  confirmed 
his  confusion. 

“I  am  not  moved  by  childish  tempers,”  she 
announced.  “You  haven’t  learned  that  yet?”  Mrs. 
Hax  paused.  “It’s  about  time  you  did.  One  thing 
about  Mrs.  Hax,”  she  declared  in  a piping  falsetto 
that  betrayed  her  anger,  “is  that  when  someone 
pushes  her,  she  pushes  back  twice  as  hard.  I am 
ruthless.”  She  assumed  a stance  that  she  imagined 
an  illustration  of  ruthlessness,  her  flaccid  arms 
akimbo.  A burlesque  of  violence.  “So  let  me  make 
this  perfectly,  crystal  clear.  That  rubber  sheet  is 
staying  on  that  bed  until  you  forget  your  lazy,  dirty 
habits  and  stop  them  accidents.  A grown  man,” 
she  said  disparagingly,  shaking  her  head.  “I  just 
got  sick  and  tired  of  hauling  one  mattress  off  the 
bed  to  dry  and  hauling  another  one  on.  Just 
remember  I’m  not  getting  any  younger  either.  I’m 
not  up  to  heavy  work  like  that.  So  if  you  want  that 
rubber  thing  off,  you  try  and  remember  not  to  pee 
the  bed.” 

The  old  man  turned  on  his  side  and  hid  his  face. 

“No  sulking  allowed,”  she  said  sternly. 
“Breakfast  is  ready  and  I have  plenty  to  do  today. 
I can’t  keep  it  waiting  forever.” 

Dieter  turned  on  to  his  back  and  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  ceiling.  Mrs.  Hax  shook  her  head  in 
exasperation.  It  was  going  to  be  one  of  those  days. 
What  went  on  in  the  old  bastard’s  head,  if 
anything?  What  made  him  so  peculiar,  so  difficult 
at  times  like  these? 

She  walked  over  to  the  bed  and  took  him  firmly 
by  the  wrist.  “Upsie  daysie!”  she  cried  brightly. 
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r planting  her  feet  solidly  apart  and  jerking  him 
upright.  She  skidded  him  to  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
Ithe  rubber  sheet  whining  a muffled  complaint,  and 
his  hands,  in  startled  protest  and  ineffectual 
rebellion,  pawing  at  the  front  of  her  dress.  Mrs. 

' Hax  propped  him  upright  while  his  head  wobbled 
feebly  from  side  to  side  and  his  tongue  flickered 
I angrily,  darting  and  questing  like  a snake’s, 
i “There,”  she  said,  patting  his  head,  “that’s 
better.  Now  let’s  let  bygones  be  bygones.  A fresh 
'start.  I’ll  say,  ‘Good  morning,  Mr.  Bethge!’  and  you 
’answer,  ‘Good  morning,  Mrs.  Hax!” 
j He  gave  no  sign  of  agreement.  Mrs.  Hax  hopefully 
cocked  her  head  to  one  side  and,  like  some  huge, 
!,  querulous  bird,  chirped,  “Good  morning,  Mr.  Bethge!” 
[The  old  man  stubbornly  disregarded  her,  smiling 
; sweetly  and  vacantly  into  space. 

. “Well,”  she  said,  patting  her  dress  down  around 
''  her  wide  hips  and  heavy  haunches,  “it’s  no  skin 
I off  my  teeth,  mister.” 

i She  stumped  to  the  door,  stopped,  and  looked 
I back.  The  old  man  sat  perched  precariously  on 
' the  edge  of  the  bed,  his  white  hair  ruffled,  tufted 
; and  crested  like  some  angry  heron.  A pale  shadow 
' fell  across  the  lower  half  of  his  face  and  threw  his 
' eyes  into  relief,  so  that  they  shone  with  the  dull, 
glazed  intensity  of  the  most  devout  of  worshippers, 
j Mrs.  Hax  often  saw  him  like  this,  mute  and 
1 still,  lost  in  reverie;  and  she  liked  to  suppose,  that 
i'  somehow,  he  was  moved  by  a dim  apprehension 
of  mortality  and  loss.  Perhaps  he  was  even 
overcome  with  memories  of  his  wife,  and  felt  the 
same  vast  yearning  she  felt  for  her  own  dead  Albert. 

She  mustered  a smile  and  offered  it.  “Five 
minutes,  dear,”  she  said,  and  then  closed  the  door 
softly  behind  her. 

Bethge  made  no  response.  He  was  thinking — 
trying  to  pry  those  memories  out  of  the  soft  beds 
! in  which  they  had  so  comfortably  settled,  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  with  the  weight  of  all  the  years, 

I growing  more  somnolent  and  lazy,  less  easily 
' stirred  from  sleep.  He  could  no  longer  make  his 
head  crackle  with  the  sudden,  decisive  leap  of 
[ quick  thought,  hurtling  from  synapse  to  synapse; 
chemistry  subsumed,  disguised  by  consciousness. 
Instead,  memories  had  now  to  be  pricked  and 
prodded,  and  sometimes,  if  he  were  lucky,  they 
came  in  revelatory  flashes.  Yet  it  was  only  old,  old 
thoughts  and  things  that  came  to  him.  Only  they 


had  any  real  clarity — and  the  sharpness  to  wound. 

And  now  it  was  something  about  a bear.  What? 

Bethge,  with  jerky,  tremulous  movement, 
swiped  at  the  spittle  on  his  chin  with  the  back  of 
his  hand.  In  his  agitation  he  crossed  and  re-crossed 
his  thin  legs;  the  marbly,  polished  legs  of  a very 
old  man. 

Bear?  He  rubbed  the  bridge  of  his  nose; 
somehow,  it  was  important.  He  began  to  rock 
himself  gently,  his  long,  curving  nose  slicing,  like 
a scythe,  back  and  forth,  reaping  the  dim  air  of  his 
stale  little  room.  And  as  he  swayed,  it  all  began  to 
come  to  him,  and  he  began  to  run,  swiftly,  surely, 
silently  back  into  time. 

In  the  dark  barn  that  smells  of  brittle  straw,  and 
sharply  of  horse  dung,  the  knife  is  making  little  greedy, 
tearing  noises.  It  is  not  sharp  enough.  Then  he  hears 
the  hoarse,  dragging  whisper  of  steel  on  whetstone. 
Although  he  is  afraid  that  the  bear  his  father  is 
skinning  may  suddenly  rear  to  life  and  hunt,  he  climbs 
over  the  wall  of  the  box  stall  and  steps  into  the  manger 
and  crouches  down.  He  is  only  five,  so  the  manger  is 
a nice,  tight,  comforting  fit. 

What  a bear!  A killer,  a marauder  who  had  left 
two  sows  tangled  in  their  guts  with  single  blows 
from  his  needle-sharp  claws. 

The  smell  of  the  bear  makes  him  think  of  gun 
metal— oily,  smoky.  Each  hair  bristles  like  polished 
black  wire,  and  when  the  sun  catches  the  pelt  it 
shines  vividly,  electrically  blue. 

The  curved  blade  of  the  knife,  now  sharpened, 
slices  through  the  bear’s  fat  like  butter — relentlessly 
peeling  back  the  coat  and  exposing  long,  flat,  pink 
muscles.  As  his  father’s  busy,  bloody  hands  work. 
Dieter  feels  a growing  uneasiness.  The  strong  hands 
tug  and  tear,  wrestling  with  the  heavy,  inert  body  as 
if  they  were  frantically  searching  for  something.  Like 
clay  under  a sculptor’s  hand,  the  bear  begins  to 
change.  Each  stroke  of  the  knife  renders  him  less 
bear-like  and  more  like  something  else.  He  senses 
this  and  crouches  lower  in  the  manger  in  anticipation. 

His  father  begins  to  raise  the  skin  off  the  back, 
his  forearms  hidden  as  the  knife  moves  upward 
toward  the  neck.  At  last  he  grunts  and  stands.  Reaches 
for  the  axe.  In  two  sharp  snapping  blows  the  head  is 
severed  from  the  trunk  and  the  grinning  mask  flung 
into  a corner.  He  gathers  up  the  skin  and  carries  it 
out  to  salt  it  and  peg  it  down  in  the  yard.  Dieter  hears 
the  chickens  clamouring  to  pick  it  clean. 


He  stares  down  into  the  pit  of  the  shadowy 
stall.  This  is  no  bear.  Stripped  of  its  rich,  glossy 
fur — naked,  it  is  no  bear.  Two  arms,  two  legs,  a 
raw  pink  skin.  A man.  Under  all  that  lank,  black 
hair  a man  was  hiding,  lurking  in  diguise. 

He  feels  the  spiralling  terror  of  an  unwilling 
accomplice  to  murder.  He  begins  to  cry  and  call 
for  his  father,  who  suddenly  appears  in  the 
doorway  covered  in  grease  and  blood,  a murderer. 

From  far  away,  he  heard  someone  call  him.  “Mr. 
Bethge!  Mr.  Bethge!”  The  last  syllable  of  his  name 
was  drawn  out  and  held  like  a note,  so  that  it  quivered 
in  the  air  and  urged  him  on  with  its  stridency. 

He  realized  he  had  been  crying,  that  his  eyes 
were  filled  with  those  unexpected  tears  that  came 
so  suddenly  they  constantly  surprised  and 
embarrassed  him. 

For  a bear?  But  this  wasn’t  all  of  it.  There  had 
been  another  bear;  he  was  sure  of  it.  A bear  who 
had  lived  in  shame  and  impotence. 

He  edged  himself  off  the  bed  and  painfully  on 
to  his  knobbed,  arthritic  feet.  Breakfast. 

At  breakfast  they  quarrel  in  the  dreary,  passionless 
manner  of  master  and  charge.  He  wants  what  she 
has,  bacon  and  eggs.  He  tells  her  he  hates  porridge. 

“Look,”  Mrs.  Hax  said,  “I  can’t  give  you  bacon 
and  eggs.  Doctor’s  orders.” 

“What  doctor?” 

“The  doctor  we  saw  last  month.  You  remember.  ” 

“No.”  It  was  true.  He  couldn’t  remember  any 
doctor. 

“Yes  you  do.  Come  on  now.  We  took  a ride 
downtown  in  a cab.  Remember  now?” 

“No.” 

“And  we  stopped  by  Woolworth’s  and  bought 
a big  bag  of  that  sticky  candy  you  like  so  much. 
Remember?” 

“No.” 

“That’s  fine,”  she  said  irritably.  “You  don’t  want 
to  remember,  there’s  nothing  1 can  do.  It  doesn’t 
matter,  because  you’re  not  getting  bacon  and  eggs.” 

“1  don’t  want  porridge,”  he  said  tiredly. 

“Eat  it.” 

“Give  me  some  corn  flakes.” 

“Look  at  my  plate,”  she  said,  pointing  with  her 
knife.  “I’m  getting  cold  grease  scum  all  over 
everything.  Fight,  fight.  When  do  1 get  a moment’s 
peace  to  eat?” 


“1  want  corn  flakes,”  he  said  with  a little  self- 
satisfied  tuck  to  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

“You  can’t  have  corn  flakes,”  she  said.  “Corn 
flakes  bung  you  up.  That’s  why  you  eat  hot  cereal— 
to  keep  you  regular.  Just  like  stewed  prunes.  Now, 
which  you  want?”  she  asked  slyly,  “Sunny  Boy  or 
stewed  prunes?” 

“I  want  corn  flakes.”  He  smiled  up  happily  at 
the  ceiling. 

“Like  a stuck  record.”  She  folded  her  hands  on 
the  table  and  leaned  conspiratorially  toward  him. 
“You  don’t  even  care  if  you  eat  or  not,  do  you?  You’re 
just  trying  to  get  under  my  skin,  aren’t  you?” 

“I  want  corn  flakes,”  he  said  definitely  and 
happily. 

“I  could  kill  that  man,”  she  told  her  plate.  “Just 
kill  him.”  Then,  abruptly,  she  asked,  “Where’s  your 
glasses?  No,  not  there,  in  the  other  pocket.  O.K.,  put 
them  on.  Now  take  a good  long  look  at  that  porridge.” 

The  old  man  peered  intently  down  into  his  bowl. 

“That’s  fine.  Take  it  easy.  It’s  not  a goddamn 
wishing  well.  You  see  them  little  brown  specks?” 

He  nodded. 

“That’s  what  this  whole  fight’s  about? 
Something  as  tiny  at  that?  You  know  what  that  is. 
It’s  flax.  And  flax  keeps  you  regular.  So  eat  it.” 

“I’m  not  eating  it.  What  do  I want  with  flax?” 
he  asked  quizzically. 

“Sure  you’re  crazy,”  she  said.  “Crazy  like  a fox.” 

“I  want  some  coffee.” 

Mrs.  Hax  slammed  down  her  fork  and  knife, 
snatched  up  his  cup,  and  marched  to  the  kitchen 
counter.  While  she  poured  the  coffee,  Bethge’s 
hand  crept  across  the  table  and  stole  several  strips 
of  bacon  from  her  plate.  He  crammed  these 
clumsily  into  his  mouth,  leaving  a grease  shine  on 
his  chin. 

Mrs.  Hax  set  his  cup  down  in  front  of  him.  “Be 
careful,”  she  said.  “Don’t  spill.” 

Bethge  giggled.  In  a glance,  Mrs.  Hax  took  in 
his  grease-daubed  chin  and  her  plate.  “Well,  well, 
look  at  the  cat  who  swallowed  the  canary.  Grinning 
from  ear  lobe  to  ear  lobe  with  a pound  of  feathers 
bristling  from  his  trap.” 

“So?”  he  said  defiantly. 

“You  think  I enjoy  the  idea  of  you  pawing 
through  my  food?”  Mrs.  Hax  carried  her  plate  to 
the  garbage  and  scraped  it  with  a flourish.  “Given 
all  your  dirty  little  habits,  who’s  to  know  where 
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your  hand’s  been?”  she  asked  wickedly.  “But  go 
ahead  and  laugh.  Because  he  who  laughs  last, 
laughs  best.  Chew  this  around  for  a bit  and  see 
how  she  tastes.  You’re  not  getting  one,  single, 
solitary  cigarette  today,  my  friend.” 

Startled,  he  demanded  his  cigarettes. 

“We’re  singing  a different  tune  now,  aren’t  we?” 
She  paused.  “N  0 spells  no.  Put  that  in  your  pipe 
land  smoke  it.” 

“You  give  them.  They’re  mine.” 

“Not  since  you  set  the  chesterfield  on  fire.  Not 
since  then.  Your  son  told  me  1 was  to  give  them 
out  one  at  a time  so’s  I could  watch  you  and  avoid 
‘regrettable  accidents.’  Thank  God,  there’s  some 
sense  in  the  family.  How  he  came  by  it  I’m  sure  I 
don’t  know.” 

The  old  man  hoisted  himself  out  of  his  chair. 
“Don’t  you  dare  talk  to  me  like  that.  I want  my 
cigarettes— and  I want  them  now.” 

Mrs.  Hax  crossed  her  arms  and  set  her  jaw.  “No.” 
I “You’re  fired!”  he  shouted.  “Get  out!”  He 
j flapped  his  arms  awkwardly  in  an  attempt  to  startle 
her  into  motion. 

“Oh  ho!  ” she  said,  rubbing  her  large  red  hands 
together  in  delight.  “Fired,  am  I?  On  whose  say 
so?  Them  that  hires  is  them  that  fires.  He  who 
pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune.  And  you  don’t  do 
neither.  Not  a bit.  Your  son  hired  me,  and  your 
son  pays  me.  I don’t  budge  a step  unless  I get  the 
fword  straight  from  the  horse’s  mouth.” 

“Get  out!” 

“Save  your  breath.” 

j He  is  beaten  and  he  knows  it.  This  large, 
[stubborn  woman  cannot,  will  not  be  moved, 
i'  “I  want  to  talk  to  my  son.” 

I “If  you  got  information  you  feel  your  son 
should  have,  write  him  a letter.” 

He  knows  this  would  never  do.  He  would 
forget;  she  would  steal  the  letter,  conveniently 
forgetting  to  mail  it.  Justice  demands  immediate 
action.  The  iron  is  hot  and  fit  for  striking.  He  feels 
the  ground  beneath  his  feet  is  treacherous;  he 
j cannot  become  confused,  or  be  led  astray.  One 
thing  at  a time.  He  must  talk  to  his  son. 

“Get  him  on  the  telephone.” 

“Your  son,  if  you  remember,”  Mrs.  Hax  said, 
;“got  a little  upset  about  all  those  long  distance 
phone  calls — collect.  And  his  words  to  me  were, 
‘Mrs.  Hax,  I think  it  best  if  my  father  phone  only 


on  important  matters,  at  your  discretion!  At  my 
discretion,  mind  you.  And  my  discretion  informs 
me  that  this  isn’t  one  of  those  times.  I’ve  got  a 
responsibility  to  my  employer.” 

“I’ll  phone  him  myself.” 

“That  I’ve  got  to  see.” 

“I  will.” 

“Yes,  like  the  last  time.  Half  the  time  you  can’t 
remember  the  city  John  lives  in,  let  alone  his  street. 
The  last  time  you  tried  to  phone  him  you  got  the 
operator  so  balled  up  you  would  have  been  talking 
to  a Chinaman  in  Shanghai  if  I hadn’t  stepped  in 
and  saved  your  bacon.” 

“I’ll  phone.  I can  do  it.” 

“Sure  you  will.  Where  does  John  live?” 

“I  know.” 

“Uh  huh,  then  tell  me.  Where  does  he  live?” 

“I  know.” 

“Jesus,  he  could  be  living  in  the  basement  and 
you  wouldn’t  realize  it.” 

This  makes  him  cry.  He  realizes  she  is  right. 
But  minutes  ago  he  had  known  where  his  son  lived. 
How  could  he  have  forgotten?  In  the  sudden 
twistings  and  turnings  of  the  conversation  he  has 
lost  his  way,  and  now  he  hears  himself  making  a 
wretched,  disgusting  noise— but  cannot  stop. 

Mrs.  Hax  feels  she  has  gone  too  far.  She  goes 
over  to  him  and  puts  an  arm  around  his  shoulders. 
“Now  see  what’s  happened.  You  went  and  got 
yourself  all  upset  over  a silly  old  bowl  of  porridge. 
Doctor  says  you  have  to  watch  that  with  your  blood 
pressure.  It’s  no  laughing  matter.”  She  boosts  him 
out  of  his  chair.  “I  think  you  better  lie  down  on 
the  chesterfield  for  a bit.” 

Mrs.  Hax  led  him  into  the  living  room  and  made 
him  comfortable  on  the  chesterfield.  She  wondered 
how  an  old  bugger  like  him  could  make  so  much 
water:  if  he  wasn’t  peeing,  he  was  crying. 

“You  want  a kleenex?”  she  asked. 

He  shook  his  head  and,  ashamed,  covered  his 
face  with  his  forearm. 

“No  harm  in  crying,”  she  said  bleakly.  “We  all 
do  sometime.” 

“Leave  me  be.” 

“I  suppose  it’s  best,”  she  sighed.  “I’ll  be  in  the 
kitchen  clearing  up  if  you  need  me.” 

Dieter  lay  on  the  chesterfield  trying  to  stifle 
his  tears.  It  was  not  an  easy  job  because  even  the 
sound  of  Mrs.  Hax  unconcernedly  clacking  the 


breakfast  dishes  reminded  him  of  her  monstrous 
carelessness  with  everything.  His  plates,  his 
feelings.  He  filled  with  anger  at  the  notion  that  he 
would  never  be  nimble  enough  to  evade  her 
commands,  or  even  her  wishes.  That  he  cannot 
outwit  her  or  even  flee  her. 

The  living  room  gradually  darkens  as  the  low 
scudding  rain  clouds  blot  out  the  sun.  He  wishes 
it  were  a fine  sunny  day.  The  kind  of  day  which 
tricks  you  into  believing  you  are  young  and  carefree 
as  you  once  were.  Like  in  Rumania  before  his  family 
emigrated.  Market  days  almost  always  felt  that  way. 
People  bathed  in  sun  and  noise,  their  wits  honed 
to  a fine  edge  for  trading  and  bartering.  Every  kind 
of  people.  The  Jews  with  their  curling  side-locks, 
the  timid  Italian  tenant  farmers,  the  Rumanians, 
and  people  like  himself,  German  colonists.  Even  a 
gypsy  or  two.  Then  you  had  a sense  of  life,  of  living. 
Every  good  thing  the  earth  offers  or  man’s  hand 
fashions  could  be  found  there.  Gaily  painted 
wagons,  piles  of  potatoes  with  the  wet  clay  still 
clinging  to  them;  chickens,  ducks  and  geese; 
tethered  pigs  tugging  their  backlegs  and 
squealing;  horses  with  hooves  as  black  and 
shining  as  basalt,  and  eyes  that  were  as  large 
and  liquid-purple  as  plums. 

Nothing  but  a sheet  of  sky  above  and  good 
smells  below:  pickled  herring  and  leather,  paprika 
and  the  faint  scent  of  little  hard  sweet  apples. 

Innocence.  Innocence.  But  then  again  on  the 
other  hand— yes,  well  sometimes  cruelty  too.  Right 
in  the  market. 

A stranger  arrived  with  a dancing  bear  once. 
Yes,  the  other  bear,  the  one  he  had  forgotten.  He 
led  him  by  a ring  through  the  nose.  When  a crowd 
gathered,  the  man  unsnapped  the  chain  from  the 
bear’s  nose  and  began  to  play  a violin.  It  was  a 
sad,  languorous  tune.  For  a moment,  the  bear 
tossed  his  head  from  side  to  side  and  snuffled  in 
the  dirt.  This,  for  him,  was  a kind  of  freedom. 

But  the  man  spoke  to  him  sharply.  The  bear 
lifted  his  head  and  then  mournfully  raised  himself 
up  on  to  his  hind  legs.  His  arms  opened  in  a wide, 
charitable  manner,  as  if  he  were  offering  an 
embrace.  His  mouth  grinned,  exposing  black- 
speckled  gums  and  sharp  teeth.  He  danced,  slowly, 
ponderously,  tiredly. 

The  music  changed  tempo.  It  became  gay  and 
lively.  The  bear  began  to  prance  unsteadily;  the 


hot  sun  beat  down  on  him.  A long,  glittering  thread 
of  saliva  fell  from  his  panting  mouth  on  to  the 
cinnamon  coloured  fur  of  his  chest. 

Dieter,  fascinated,  tugged  and  pushed  himself 
through  the  crowd.  The  bear  hopped  heavily  from 
leg  to  leg.  It  was  pathetic  and  comic.  The  pink  tip  of 
his  penis  jiggled  up  and  down  in  the  long  hair  of  his 
loins.  There  was  a wave  of  confused  sniggering. 

The  trainer  played  faster  and  faster.  The  bear 
pirouetted  wildly.  He  whirled  and  whirled,  raising 
a small  cloud  of  dust.  The  crowd  began  to  clap. 
The  bear  spun  and  spun,  his  head  lolling  from  side 
to  side,  his  body  tense  with  the  effort  of  maintaining 
this  human  posture.  And  then  he  lost  his  balance 
and  fell,  blindly,  with  a bone-wrenching  thump 
on  to  his  back. 

The  scraping  of  the  violin  bow  stopped.  The 
bear  turned  lazily  on  to  his  feet  and  bit  savagely  at 
his  fleas. 

“Up,  Bruno,”  the  man  said. 

The  bear  whined  and  sat  down.  People  began  to 
laugh;  some  hooted  and  insulted  the  bear’s  master. 
He  flourished  the  bear’s  nose  lead  and  shouted,  but 
the  bear  refused  to  budge.  In  the  end,  however,  he 
could  do  nothing  except  attempt  to  save  face;  he 
bowed  deeply,  signifying  an  end  to  the  performance. 
A few  coins,  a very  few,  bounced  and  bounced  at  his 
feet.  He  scooped  them  up  quickly,  as  if  he  were  afraid 
they  might  be  reclaimed. 

The  audience  began  to  disperse.  Some  hurried 
away  to  protect  their  wares.  But  Dieter  had  nothing 
to  protect  and  nowhere  to  go,  and  so  he  stayed. 

The  sight  of  so  many  fleeing  backs  seemed  to 
pique  the  bear.  He  got  to  his  feet  and  began,  once 
again,  to  dance.  He  mocked  them.  Or  so  it  seemed. 
Of  course,  there  had  been  no  music,  but  the  bear 
danced  much  more  daintily  and  elegantly  than 
before,  to  a tune  only  he  could  perceive.  And  he 
had  grinned,  hugely,  sardonically. 

But  his  trainer  had  reached  up,  caught  his  nose 
ring  and  yanked  him  down  on  all  fours.  He  swore 
and  cursed,  and  the  bear  breathed  high,  squeaking 
protests,  feigning  innocence. 

This  was  unacceptable.  This  was  rebellion.  This 
was  treason  to  the  man  who  fed  him,  cared  for 
him,  taught  him. 

“Hairy  bastard.  Play  the  fool,  will  you?”  the 
stranger  muttered,  wrenching  and  twisting  the  nose 
ring  while  the  bear  squealed  with  pain.  The  man 
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i punched  his  head,  kicked  him  in  the  belly,  shook 
him  by  the  ears.  “Traitor.  Ingrate.” 

Dieter  had  held  his  breath.  His  mind’s  eye  had 
seen  the  bear  suddenly  strike,  revenge  himself.  Yet 
.nothing  happened.  Nothing;  except  the  bear  was 
beaten  and  battered,  humiliated,  even  spat  upon. 

, What  shame  he  had  felt  witnessing  such  an 
indignity,  such  complete  indifference  to  the  pride 
•which  should  be  a bear’s.  Such  flaunting  of  the 
aespect  owed  him  for  his  size  and,  in  theory,  his 
power.  Couldn’t  the  man  realize  what  he  did?  He 
iwanted  to  shout  out  the  secret.  To  warn  him  that 
[appearances  deceive.  That  a bear  is  a man  in 
masquerade.  Perhaps  even  a judge,  but  at  the  very 
least  a brother. 

But  he  couldn’t.  He  ran  away  instead. 

I The  house  is  still.  He  hears  her  footsteps,  knows 
jthat  she  is  watching  him  from  the  doorway.  As 
always  she  is  judging  him,  calculating  her  words 
iand  responses,  planning.  Her  plots  deny  him  even 
[the  illusion  of  freedom.  He  decides  he  will  not  turn 
[to  look  at  her.  But  perhaps  she  knows  this  will  be 
|his  reaction?  Petulant,  childish. 

I “1  want  to  be  left  in  peace.”  He  surprises 
himself.  This  giving  voice  to  thought  without 
weighing  the  consequences  is  dangerous. 

But  she  doesn’t  catch  it.  “What?” 

“I  don’t  chew  my  words  twice,”  he  says. 

She  comes  to  the  side  of  the  chesterfield. 
“Feeling  better  now?” 

“Yes.” 

j “Truth?” 

He  nods. 

i “Now  mind,  you  got  to  be  sure.  I’m  going  down 
jto  the  store.  You  need  the  bathroom?” 

! “No.” 

“All  right  then.  I’ll  just  be  a few  minutes.  That’s 
all.  You’ll  be  O.K.?” 

He  is  trying  to  think.  All  this  talk,  these 
jintermptions  annoy  him.  He  burns  with  impatience. 
;“Fine.  That’s  fine.  Good.”  Suddenly,  he  feels  happy. 
He  can  steal  a little  peace.  He’ll  do  it. 

I “I  must  be  careful, ” he  tells  himself  aloud.  How 
do  these  things  slip  out? 

But  Mrs.  Hax  doesn’t  understand.  “With  your 
blood  pressure,  I should  say  so.” 

His  luck,  his  good  fortune,  make  him  feel  strong 
I and  cunning.  Following  her  to  the  front  door  he  almost 


pities  this  fat  woman.  He  watches  her  start  down  the 
street.  It  is  lined  with  old  and  substantial  homes, 
most  of  them  painted  modestly  white,  and  their  yards 
flourish  tall,  rough-barked  elms.  On  this  street,  Mrs. 
Hax,  in  her  fluorescent  orange  rain  slicker,  appears 
ridiculous  and  inappropriate.  Like  a bird  of  paradise 
in  an  English  garden.  He  waits  until  he  loses  sight  of 
her  at  the  first  turning  of  the  street. 

He  hurries  to  his  business.  His  hands  fumble 
with  the  chain  on  the  front  door;  at  last  it  is 
fastened.  His  excitement  leaves  him  breathless,  but 
he  shuffles  to  the  back  door  and  draws  the  bolt. 
Safe.  Mrs.  Hax  is  banished,  exiled. 

At  first  he  thinks  the  noise  is  caused  by  the 
blood  pulsing  in  his  temples.  But  it  fades  to  an 
insistent,  whispering  rush.  Dieter  goes  to  the 
window  to  look  out.  The  rain  is  falling  in  a 
gleaming,  thick  curtain  that  obscures  the  outlines 
of  the  nearest  house;  striking  the  roadway,  it  throws 
up  fine  silvery  plumes  of  spray.  He  decides  to  wait 
for  Mrs.  Hax  at  the  front  door.  He  stands  there  and 
smells  the  cocoa  matting,  the  dust  and  rubber 
boots.  Somehow,  he  has  forgotten  they  smell  this 
way,  a scent  that  can  be  peculiarly  comforting 
when  you  are  dry  and  warm,  with  a cold  rain 
slashing  against  the  windows. 

And  here  is  Mrs.  Hax,  trotting  stiff-legged  up 
the  street  with  a shredding  brown  paper  bag 
huddled  to  her  body.  She  flees  up  the  walk,  past 
the  beaten  and  dripping  caraganas,  and  around 
back  to  the  kitchen  door.  He  hears  her  bumping 
and  rattling  it. 

Here  she  comes  again,  scurrying  along,  head 
bent  purposefully,  rain  glancing  off  her  plastic  cap. 
But  as  she  begins  to  climb  the  front  steps  he 
withdraws  and  hides  himself  in  the  coat  closet. 
Her  key  rasps  in  the  chamber,  the  spring  lock  snaps 
free.  The  door  opens  several  inches  but  then  meets 
the  resistance  of  the  chain  and  sticks.  She  grumbles 
and  curses;  some  fat,  disembodied  fingers  curl 
through  the  gap  and  pluck  at  the  chain.  For  a 
moment  he  is  tempted  to  slam  the  door  shut  on 
those  fingers,  but  he  resists  the  impulse.  The  fingers 
are  replaced  by  a slice  of  face,  an  eye  and  a mouth. 

“Mr.  Bethge!  Mr.  Bethge!  Open  up!” 

Bethge  stumbles  out  of  the  closet  and  lays  his 
face  along  the  door  jamb,  eye  to  eye  with  Mrs. 
Hax.  They  stare  at  each  other.  At  last  she  breaks 
the  spell. 
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“Well,  open  this  door,”  she  says  irritably.  “I 
feel  like  a drowned  cat.” 

“Go  away.  You’re  not  wanted  here.” 

“What!” 

“Go  away.” 

Her  one  eye  winks  suspiciously.  “You  do  know 
who  1 am?  This  is  Mrs.  Hax,  your  housekeeper. 
Open  up.” 

“I  know  who  you  are.  1 don’t  want  any  part  of 
you.  So  go  away.” 

She  shows  him  the  soggy  paper  bag.  “I  bought 
you  a Jersey  Milk.” 

“Pass  it  through.” 

Her  one  eye  opens  wide  in  blue  disbelief.  “You 
open  this  door.” 

“No.” 

“It’s  the  cigarettes,  I suppose?  All  right,  I give 
up.  You  can  have  your  damn  cigarettes.” 

“Go  away.” 

“I’m  losing  my  patience,”  she  says,  lowering 
her  voice.  “Now  open  this  door,  you  senile  old  fart.” 

“Old  fart  yourself.  Old  fat  fart.” 

“You  wait  until  I get  in  there.  There’ll  be  hell 
to  pay.” 

He  realizes  his  legs  are  tired  from  standing. 
There  is  a nagging  pain  in  the  small  of  his  back. 
“I’ve  got  to  go  now,”  he  says.  “Goodbye,”  and 
closes  the  door  in  her  face. 

He  is  suddenly  very  light-headed  and  tired  but, 
nevertheless,  exultant.  He  decides  he  will  have  a nap. 
But  the  woman  has  begun  to  hammer  at  the  door. 

“Stop  it,”  he  shouts.  He  makes  his  way  to  his 
bedroom  on  unsteady  legs;  in  fact,  one  is  trailing 
and  he  must  support  himself  by  leaning  against 
the  wall.  What  is  this? 

The  bedroom  lies  in  half-light,  but  he  can  see 
the  red  rubber  sheet.  It  must  go.  He  tugs  at  it  and 
it  resists  him  like  some  living  thing,  like  a limpet 
clinging  to  a rock.  He  feels  a great  weakness 
spreading  like  a stain  down  his  left  side.  His  leg 
crumples,  his  mouth  falls  open  in  surprise  as  he 
falls.  He  lands  loosely  like  a bundle  of  sticks,  his 
legs  and  arms  splayed  wide,  but  feels  nothing  but 
a prickling  sensation  in  his  bladder.  No  pain, 
nothing.  There  are  shadows  everywhere  in  the 
room;  they  seem  to  float,  and  hover,  and  quiver. 
He  realizes  the  front  of  his  pants  are  wet.  He  tries 
to  get  up,  but  the  strength  ebbs  out  of  his  limbs 
and  is  replaced  by  a sensation  of  dizzying 


heaviness.  He  decides  he  will  rest  a minute  and 
then  get  up. 

But  he  doesn’t.  He  sleeps. 

Mrs.  Hax  waited  under  the  eaves  for  the  rain 
to  abate.  It  fell  for  an  hour  with  sodden  fury,  and 
then  began  to  slacken  into  a dispirited  drizzle. 
When  it  did,  she  picked  her  way  carefully  through 
the  puddles  in  the  garden  to  where  the  hoe  lay. 
With  it,  she  broke  a basement  window  and 
methodically  trimmed  the  glass  out  of  the  frame. 
Then  she  settled  herself  on  to  her  haunches,  and 
gasping,  wriggled  into  the  opening.  She  closed  her 
eyes,  committed  her  injuries  to  his  head,  and  then 
let  herself  drop.  She  landed  on  one  leg,  which 
buckled,  and  sent  her  headlong  against  the  gas 
furnace,  which  set  every  heat  vent  and  duct  in  the 
building  vibrating  with  a deep  atonal  ringing. 
Uninjured,  she  picked  herself  up  from  the  floor. 
Her  dignity  bruised,  her  authority  wounded,  she 
began  to  edge  her  way  through  the  basement 
clutter  toward  the  stairs. 

Dieter  Bethge  woke  with  a start.  Some  noise 
had  broken  into  his  dream.  It  had  been  a good  and 
happy  dream.  The  dancing  bear  had  been 
performing  for  him  under  no  compulsion,  a free 
gift  given  in  freedom.  It  had  been  a perfect,  graceful 
dance,  performed  without  a hint  of  the  foppishness 
or  studied  concentration  that  mars  the  dance  of 
humans.  As  the  bear  had  danced  he  had  seemed 
to  grow,  as  if  fed  by  the  pure  clear  notes  of  the 
music.  He  had  grown  larger  and  larger,  but  Dieter 
had  watched  this  with  a feeling  of  great  peace 
rather  than  alarm. 

The  sun  glinted  on  his  cinnamon  fur  and 
burnished  his  coat  with  red,  winking  light.  And  when 
the  music  stopped,  the  bear  had  opened  his  arms 
very  wide  in  a gesture  of  friendship  and  welcome. 
His  mouth  had  opened  as  if  he  were  about  to  speak. 
And  that  was  exactly  what  Dieter  had  expected  all 
along.  That  the  bear  would  confide  in  him  the 
something  that  only  Dieter  had  recognized. 

But  then  something  had  broken  the  spell  of 
the  dream. 

He  was  confused.  Where  was  he?  His  hand 
reached  out  and  touched  something  smooth  and 
hard  and  resisting.  He  gave  a startled  grunt.  This 
was  wrong.  His  mind  slipped  backward  and 
forward,  easily  and  smoothly,  from  dream  to  the 
sharp,  troubling  present. 


I He  tried  to  get  up.  He  rose  trembling,  swayed, 
felt  the  floor  shift,  and  fell,  striking  his  head  on  a 
chest  of  drawers.  His  mouth  filled  with  something 
warm  and  salty.  He  could  hear  something  moving  in 
the  house,  and  then  the  sound  was  lost  in  the  tumult 
of  the  blood  singing  in  his  veins.  His  pulse  beat  dimly 
in  his  eyelids,  his  ears,  his  neck  and  fingertips. 

I He  managed  to  struggle  to  his  feet  and  beat 
his  way  into  the  roar  of  the  shadows,  that  slipped 
by  like  surf,  and  out  into  the  hallway. 

1 And  then  he  saw  a form  in  the  muted  light, 
patiently  waiting.  It  was  the  bear. 

“Bear?”  he  asked,  shuffling  forward,  trailing 
his  leg. 

The  bear  said  something  he  did  not  understand. 
He  was  waiting. 


Dieter  lifted  his  arms  for  the  expected  embrace, 
the  embrace  that  would  fold  him  into  the  fragrant, 
brilliant  fur;  but,  curiously,  one  arm  would  not 
rise.  It  dangled  limply  like  a rag.  Dieter  felt 
something  strike  the  side  of  his  face — a numbing 
blow.  His  left  eyelid  fell  like  a shutter.  He  tried  to 
speak  but  his  tongue  felt  swollen  and  could  only 
batter  noiselessly  against  his  teeth.  He  felt  himself 
fall  but  the  bear  reached  out  and  caught  him  in 
the  warm  embrace  he  desired  above  all. 

And  so.  Dieter  Bethge,  dead  of  a stroke,  fell 
gently,  gently,  like  a leaf,  into  the  waiting  arms  of 
Mrs.  Hax.^ 


“Dancing  Bear”  from  Man  Descending  by  Guy  Vanderhaeghe.  Used  by  permission,  McClelland  and  Stewart  Ltd.  The  Canadian  Publishers. 


The  First  Born  Son 

Ernest  Buckler 


The  pale  cast  of  fatigue  smudged  Martin’s 
skin  and  little  grooves  of  it  emptied  into 
the  corners  of  his  mouth.  But  this  land  was 
his  own,  and  a son  of  his  own  flesh  was  holding 
the  plow  that  broke  it.  His  thoughts  were  tired  half- 
thoughts but  they  did  not  ache. 

He  felt  the  wine  of  the  fall  day  and  for  a minute 
his  feet  wandered,  inattentive,  from  the  furrow. 
The  dogged,  slow-eyed  oxen  followed  him, 
straining  nose-down  at  his  heels.  The  plow  ran 
out  wide  in  the  sod.  David  tried  to  flip  over  the 
furrow  with  a sudden  wrench  of  the  handles,  but 
the  chocolate-curling  lip  of  earth  broke  and  the 
share  came  clear. 

“Whoa!”  David  yelled. 

“Whoa!”  Martin  roared  at  the  oxen. 

“For  God’s  sake.  Dad,  can’t  you  watch  where 
you’re  going?  It’s  hard  enough  to  hold  this  damn 
thing  when  you  keep  ’em  straight.” 

“Now  don’t  get  high,”  Martin  said.  But  there 
was  no  echo  of  David’s  temper  in  his  voice.  He 
knew  David  was  tired.  And  David  could  not  learn 
to  handle  his  weariness.  He  fought  it.  It  was  no 
use  to  do  that.  If  you  let  it  come  and  go,  quietly, 
after  supper  it  made  a lazy  song  in  your  muscles 
and  was  good  to  think  about.  Martin  remembered 
the  night  David  was  born.  They  had  thought  Ellen 
would  die.  It  was  Christmas  Eve.  There  was  not  a 
breath  of  wind  in  the  moonlit,  Christmas-kindled 
air.  Snow  lay  in  kind  folds  on  the  ground,  shadowed 
in  the  dead-still  moonlight  like  the  wrinkles  of  a 
white  cloak.  On  the  brook  Martin  could  watch  the 
gay,  meaningless  movements  of  the  children 
skating.  And  sometimes  a fragment  of  their 
heartless  laughter  would  break  away  and  fall  inside 
the  room.  Ellen’s  pain-tight  face  stared  at  her  pale 
hands  outside  the  quilt.  The  kind-smelling 
Christmas  tree  was  a cruel  mockery.  Now  and  then 
Martin  would  go  outside  and  listen,  bareheaded, 
for  the  doctor’s  sleighbells,  trying  to  separate  their 
faint,  far-off  tinkle  from  the  frost-crackle  of  the 
spruces.  He  would  think  he  heard  them.  Then  there 
would  be  nothing.  Runner  tracks  shone  like  ising- 
glass  in  the  moonlight.  He  heard  nothing  but  the 
heartless  laughter  of  the  children. 


It  seemed  hours  later,  when  he  was  not 
listening  at  all,  that  he  looked  out  and  all  at  once 
the  dark  body  of  the  horse  turned  in  the  gate,  by 
the  corner  of  the  house.  His  heart  gave  a great 
leap.  The  helplessness  left  him.  This  man  could 
hold  Ellen  back  from  death.  The  moonlight  seemed 
to  turn  warm.  After  the  doctor  went  in  with  Ellen 
the  laughing  of  the  children  did  not  seem  so  far- 
off  and  strange. 

The  quick  white  grip  of  fear  came  again  when 
he  heard  the  doctor’s  hand  on  the  door  again  . . . 
but  Martin  looked  up  and  the  doctor  was  smiling. 
Suddenly  the  whole  night  was  a great,  neighbourly, 
tear-starting  friend.  He  had  a son  now.  He  knew  it 
would  be  a son. 

Martin  felt  shy  to  kiss  Ellen  in  front  of  the 
doctor,  but  there  was  a new  peace  and  a strange 
swagger  in  his  soul.  When  he  got  the  doctor’s  horse 
for  him,  it  seemed  like  the  best  horse  in  all  the 
world;  and  half-ashamed  and  half-afraid  not  to, 
but  somehow  wanting  desperately  to  thank 
someone,  he  knelt  down  for  a minute  on  the  hay 
and  prayed.  Outside  the  barn,  the  voices  of  the 
children  laughing  were  a glad  song  in  his  ears, 
now.  In  the  bedroom,  Ellen  murmured  “My  own 
little  Jesus”  . . . and  the  thick  spruce-cosy  smell  of 
the  Christmas  tree  and  the  shining  moonlight 
outside  and  the  soft  peace  after  danger  past  clothed 
the  minutes  in  a sweet  armour  ...  A son  ...  A son 
. . . And  Ellen  well  . . . Martin  couldn’t  believe 
how  good  it  was.  He  would  never  die  now.  He  had 
a son,  now  . . . when  he  was  too  old  to  break  up 
the  land  he  loved,  any  more,  this  son  would  come 
in  at  night  and  they  would  plan  together,  just  the 
same.  This  son’s  sons  .... 

“Well,  maybe  you  think  it’s  easy  to  hold  this 
damn  thing,”  David  said.  It  must  be  that  he’s  tired, 
Martin  thought.  He  can’t  mean  that  . . . this  same 
David  . . . my  own  son  cannot  find  it  hard  to  plow 
this  land  of  our  own.  I never  found  it  so,  when  I 
was  young.  Plowed  land  was  always  the  prettiest 
sight  in  the  world  to  me.  It  was  always  good  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  to  stand  and  look  over  the  brown 
waves  of  earth  and  know  that  I had  opened  my 
land  to  the  sun  and  the  air  and  the  rain.  I don’t 
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like  to  hear  this  son  of  mine  talk  that  way.  He  says 
too  many  things  like  that.  1 don’t  like  to  hear  my 
son  talk  that  way.  The  plowed  land  was  here  before 
us  and  it  will  last  after  us  and  our  hands  should 
ibe  proud  to  work  in  it. 

I “Haw,”  Martin  called,  and  the  lip  of  the  earth 
curled  back  and  buried  the  grass  again, 
i In  the  city,  David  thought,  their  bodies  are 
not  dead-tired  now.  They  have  not  walked  all 
day  in  their  own  tracks  . . . back  and  forth,  back 
and  forth,  in  their  own  damn  tracks.  There  is 
movement  and  lights  and  laughing.  Every  day 
there  is  something  new  . . . something  to  keep 
alive  for.  The  same  people  here  . . . the  same 
talk  . . . the  same  eternal  drudgery  . . . your 
hose  in  the  ground  all  day  long,  from  morning 
till  night,  like  a damned  ox  . . . cooped  up  in 
that  damned  circle  of  trees. 

I The  last  brown  beech  leaves  on  the  hardwood 
hill  drifted  down  to  the  ground,  dreamily,  a little 
sad  to  die.  A flock  of  partridges  made  their  heavy 
headlong  flight  into  an  apple  tree  and  began  to 
hud.  In  the  fields,  the  potato  stalks  lay  in  blackened 
heaps.  The  earth  was  grey  and  brown.  All  the 
Colour  was  in  the  sky  or  hung  in  the  thin  air.  Only 
fhe  stray  pumpkins,  left  to  ripen  on  the  withered 
1 wnes,  gave  back  any  of  it.  They  were  like  bubbles 
of  the  sad  October  sunshine.  Martin  loved  these 
quick  chill  dusks,  and  then  later  the  kind  eye  of 
[amplight  in  the  window,  and  the  friendly,  wood- 
warmed,  table-set  kitchen. 

I They  came  to  the  end  of  the  furrow.  Martin 
kplit  the  rest  of  the  acre  with  his  eye. 

! “Will  we  finish  her  before  supper,  son?  ” he  asked. 

I “Do  you  want  to  work  all  night  too!” 

I Martin  stopped  the  oxen. 

1 “What’s  wrong  with  you  today,  Dave?  ” he  said. 
fTf  you  planned  to  go  after  the  partridges  . . . .” 

I “Partridges,  hell!” 

“Well  then,  what’s  . . . .” 

I David  hesitated. 

“I’m  so  damn  sick  of  this  place  I . . . .” 
j “Is  that  so!  ” Martin  said  slowly.  “What’s  wrong 
with  this  place?”  He  kicked  over  a sod  with  the 
:oe  of  his  shabby  boot.  An  old  man  looked  out  of 
lis  face  for  the  first  time.  It  was  true,  then  ...  It 
lad  never  been  because  David  was  tired  or  lonely 
Dr  weak  or  young  ...  It  was  because  David  had 
ilways  hated  this  land  ...  the  land  that  would  be 


his  own  some  day.  A sick  little  cloud  settled  on  his 
heart.  He  had  no  son,  then. 

“What’s  wrong  with  it?”  David  said.  “The  same 
damn  thing  over  and  over  from  morning  till  night 
. . . every  day  and  every  day  . . . what  future  is  there 
for  anyone  here?”  David  kept  his  back  bent  to  the 
plow  handles.  He  felt  a little  mean  and  ashamed  when 
he  heard  the  sound  of  his  own  words. 

“What  future  is  there  here?”  The  question 
sounded  meaningless  to  Martin.  He  had  the  truth, 
to  contradict  it.  There  is  the  first  day  in  April  when 
the  fields  stir  again  and  it  is  good  all  day  just  to 
feel  your  breathing  . . . There  is  the  sky-blue  August 
day  when  the  whole  green  wind  is  full  of  leaves 
and  growing,  and  Sunday  morning  you  walk  in 
the  waving  growth-full  garden  rows  and  wish  you 
could  keep  this  day  forever,  hold  it  back  from  going 
. . . It  is  good,  too,  when  the  snow  whistles  cold 
and  mournful  because  it  can  never  get  inside  the 
pane  to  warm  itself ...  It  is  all  good,  all  of  it  . . . 
Men  live  here  as  long  as  their  sons  live,  to  see  the 
clearings  their  axes  have  made  and  the  living  grass 
that  sprang  from  their  tracks  in  the  first  furrow 
and  the  green  things  their  hands  gave  life  to  . . . 
“The  same  thing  over  and  over  ...”  Martin  did 
not  speak.  Only  his  sick  thoughts  pleaded,  patiently, 
silently,  incredulously.  We  did  not  plough  yesterday, 
David.  We  took  the  day  off  and  last  night  this  time 
we  sat  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  waited  for  the 
shy-eyed  deer  to  come  out  into  the  old  back  field. 

I thought  it  was  good  to  sit  there  and  smoke 
with  my  son  after  we  boiled  the  supper  kettle,  not 
talking  much  but  not  feeling  the  silence  either,  and 
watch  the  dead  leaves  drifting  down  past  the  rocks 
in  the  cool-talking  brook.  The  fire  itself  felt  good, 
in  spite  of  the  sun,  and  it  was  good  to  hear  the 
nervous  twitter  of  the  partridges  in  the  apple  trees 
just  before  it  got  too  dark  to  pick  out  their  heads 
along  the  sights  of  the  gun  ...  Or  is  this  like  the 
day  last  spring  we  nodded  at  each  other  across  the 
pool  with  the  foam  on  it  each  time  we  held  a 
broken-neck  trout  throbbing  in  the  tight  of  our 
palms?  Or  the  day  we  cursed  the  heat  in  the  alder- 
circled  meadow  and  our  shirts  stuck  to  our  backs 
like  broken  blisters?  The  hay  smelt  good  that  night, 
just  the  same,  and  it  was  good  to  hear  the  wagon 
wheels  groan  on  the  sill  just  before  the  dark 
thunder-frown  of  the  sky  burst  and  the  barn  roof 
beat  back  the  rain.  I remember  the  night  we  ate 


our  first  supper  in  the  house  I had  built  with  my 
own  hands.  That  night  the  neighbours  came  in, 
and  we  danced  half  the  night  to  the  fiddles.  It  was 
easy  with  everyone,  like  with  brothers,  and  we 
loved  them  all . . . and  it  was  good  that  night  to  lie 
in  bed  and  let  sleep’s  drowsy  wind  blow  out  the 
candles  of  thought.  The  day  they  brought  your 
brother  Peter  home  loose  in  their  arms  before  it 
was  dinner  time,  his  dead  body  so  broken  your 
mother  could  not  hold  it,  that  day  was  different 
. . . And  the  next  day  . . . And  the  next  day  .... 

“Well  what  kind  of  a place  suits  you?”  Martin 
said  at  last.  David  straightened. 

“The  city,  of  course!  Who’d  want  to  live  in 
this  God-forsaken  hole  when  you  can  get  a job  in 
the  city?” 

“Did  you  say  the  cityV’ 

“Yeah.  The  city,”  he  said  laconically. 

Martin  listened  with  sick  wonder  to  this  stranger 
who  had  been  his  son.  The  city  . . . It’s  there  the  days 
are  the  same.  1 thought  it  was  very  lonely  in  the  city, 
the  time  I was  there.  The  stone  things  move,  but 
they  do  not  change.  My  feet  were  always  on  stone.  I 
could  not  walk  on  the  ground  and  look  over  it  and 
know  it  was  my  own.  They  never  looked  at  the  sky 
there,  or  listened  for  the  rain. 

When  I looked  at  the  sky  there,  the  sun  I saw 
was  a strange  one  ...  it  did  not  make  friends  with 
the  stone.  The  stone  houses  were  alike,  and  the 
days  were  alike,  and  never  till  they  died  could  the 
people  lie  in  bed  at  night  and  listen  to  rain  on  the 
corn  after  a long  heat.  They  had  nothing  to  breathe 
but  their  own  tired  breaths.  1 remember  their  faces. 
There  was  stone  in  them,  too.  They  were  all  alike. 
They  looked  as  if  they  never  awoke  from  their  tired 
dreams  of  the  night.  Their  minds  kept  turning  in 
their  own  tracks,  like  the  weary  wheels  that  could 
find  no  rest  on  the  pavements.  The  soft-fingered 
women-faced  men  lived  in  houses,  and  the  house- 
smell  clung  to  everything  they  said  or  did  when 
they  went  outside.  When  they  talked,  it  was  empty, 
because  their  eyes  saw  nothing  but  the  stone  things 
that  their  hands  had  not  built  . . . and  none  of 
them  had  anything  to  say  that  could  not  be  said 
with  words.  It  was  very  lonely  there.  They  laughed 
too  much.  But  not  even  love  or  death  could  melt 
their  aloneness.  Even  when  they  laughed,  their  eyes 
did  not  change.  And  when  they  died,  no  one 
remembered,  and  there  was  nothing  left  of  them. 


I liked  it  in  the  city,  now,  this  time,  David 
thought.  The  street  lights  began  to  come  on,  a little 
before  it  was  dark,  and  excitement  seemed  to  stir 
in  the  busy  pavements.  The  wind  was  not  strong 
enough  to  lift  itself  above  the  street,  but  the 
women’s  skirts  clung  to  their  bodies  as  they  passed. 
So  many  different  women’s  bodies!  What  if  they 
didn’t  speak?  The  bright,  metallic  faces  of  always- 
rich  women  seemed  to  shine  in  the  shop-window 
light,  and  you  knew  you  would  feel  clumsy  and 
ashamed  with  them,  but  it  was  good  to  think  of 
having  their  soft  flesh  alone  somewhere  in  the  dark. 
There  was  so  much  light  there,  then  . . . and  life. 
Like  when  you  took  off  your  work-clothes  and 
shaved  and  felt  smoother  and  brighter  and  ready 
for  things.  There  was  life,  not  death,  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  Here,  my  God  ...  the  same  old  bare  maples 
weaving  back  and  forth  against  a sky  that  made 
your  lips  blue  just  to  look  at  it,  and  never  the  sound 
of  a strange  voice,  and  later  the  snow  sifting  lonely 
through  the  spokes  of  the  wagon  wheels  . . . What 
a God-forsaken  place  to  be  young  in.  Maybe  his 
father  didn’t  mind,  they  didn’t  seem  to  mind 
missing  things  when  they  got  old.  Old  people  didn’t 
seem  to  dread  being  quiet  and  letting  things  slip 
like  this.  They  thought  it  was  because  they  were 
wise  ...  it  was  because  they  were  half-dead 
already.  If  he  thought  he’d  ever  get  like  that  about 
things  when  he  got  old  . . . He’d  never  get  old.  He 
swore  a desperate  promise  to  himself  that  he’d 
never,  never,  never  get  that  awful  patience  like  his| 
father  . . . standing  there  now,  with  that  stupid] 
look  on  his  face,  like  one  of  the  oxen  .... 

“But  Dave,”  Martin  said  slowly,  “this  place  wil 
be  yours  some  day,  you  know  that.” 

“What  do  / want  of  this  old  place!” 

A whiteness  came  into  Martin’s  face  that  was 
different  from  the  whiteness  of  the  cold  or  the  weariness 
He  remembered  the  day  his  father  had  said  the  sam^ 
thing  to  him.  They  had  both  felt  shy  and  awkward,  ani 
he  could  say  nothing,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  alone,  h 
had  looked  over  this  land,  the  tight  tears  of  pride  cami 
wamr  into  his  eyes.  He  had  kept  this  place,  the  besi 
thing  he  had,  till  he  could  give  it  to  his  own  son,  ani 
now  when  he  offered  it  to  David  he  saw  it  meant  notliing 
That  he  despised  it.  He  had  known  througli  and  throi 
how  his  own  father  felt. 

“It  was  always  good  enough  here  for  me 
Martin  said. 


English  Language  Arts  30-1:  Module  2 


j “All  right,  but  what  did  you  ever  amount  to?” 

; Martin  was  stung  into  a sudden  anger.  “As 
much  as  yon  ever  will,  you  ...” 

Then  he  looked  over  the  fields,  slowly,  and  a 
break  came  into  his  anger.  Why  today,  only  a few 
hours  ago,  starting  to  plow,  it  had  been,  without  a 
thought,  so  sweet,  so  safe,  so  sure  ...  he  and  his 
ison  plowing  and  him  trying  to  show  David  how  to 
turn  the  furrow  better  and  David  trying  his  best. 
Things  just  didn’t  come  handy  for  David,  it  must 
be  that.  He  had  half  felt  Ellen  working  quiet  and 
happy  in  the  house  and  the  smoke  went  straight 
from  the  chimney  into  the  clear,  sun-filled  air  and 
there  had  been  no  hurry  or  fret  in  the  fields  or  the 
slow  oxen  or  his  thoughts.  Now  ...  it  could  never 
[be  the  same  again  between  him  and  David,  now. 
pvery  time  they  said  a sharp  word  to  each  other 
pow,  these  sick  things  would  all  come  back  . . . 
iWhat  if  David  was  right?  What  had  he  ever 
amounted  to?  Well,  he  had  been  young  here,  and 
youth  was  very  fresh  and  full  here  in  the  fields 
land  the  sun  and  very  long,  some  of  it  never  died, 
h grew  green  again  with  each  April  sun.  He  had 
had  a wife  of  his  own  kind,  and  everything  they 
had,  they  had  got  with  their  own  hands,  his  hands 
^nd  hers.  There  had  been  a lot  of  tiredness  but 
there  was  always  the  quiet  night  afterwards  and 
[he  slow  kindly  talk.  There  had  never  been  an  end 
Df  work,  but  you  could  always  stop  to  talk  across 
the  fields  to  your  neighbour,  and  you  got  along 
ust  the  same.  There  had  not  been  much  money, 
Dut  there  had  always  been  the  sweet  smell  of  bread 
in  the  kitchen  and  the  soft  song  of  wood  in  the 
kitchen  stove.  There  had  been  no  strangers  among 
jhem,  and  when  you  died  these  men  you  had  lived 
'/our  whole  life  with  would  not  work  that  day,  even 
if  there  was  clover  to  be  hauled  in  and  rain  in  the 
vind  . . . and  you  would  lie  in  the  land  that  your 
rands  and  your  feet  knew  best,  and  the  same 
freezes  you  had  breathed  would  always  blow  over 
/ou.  Surely  that  was  enough  for  a man.  If  your  son 
! . . If  David  ...  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  your  own 
ion  stayed  on  ...  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  your 
i)wn  son  was  not  like  you  wanted  him  to  be.  But, 
dartin  thought  sadly,  you  couldn’t  make  him  see,  if 
le  didn’t  feel  that  way.  You  wished  . . . but  if  he  felt 
I hat  way,  there  was  no  way  to  make  him  see. 

I “Well  Dave,”  Martin  said  slowly,  “if  you’re 
! lound  to  go  away,  I suppose  . . . . ” 


“Oh,”  David  said  impatiently,  “let  it  go,  let  it 
go  . . . I’ll  stay,”  he  added  sullenly. 

He  is  almost  afraid  of  me,  Martin  thought.  He 
won’t  even  talk  it  over  with  me.  He  has  no  use  for 
my  talk.  He  wants  to  keep  me  away  from  him.  He 
don’t  think  I can  understand  him  at  all.  I try  ...  . 

He  walked  around  to  the  oxen’s  heads  and 
picked  up  the  whip. 

“Haw,”  he  said  quietly.  “Just  cut  her  light  here,  son.” 

David  put  his  hands  back  on  the  handles  but  he 
didn’t  speak.  He  threw  the  plow  around  when  they 
turned  the  furrows,  so  the  chain  jerked  taut  in  the 
yoke.  “Easy  now,  boys,”  Martin  cajoled  the  oxen. 

A bare  little  wind  started  in  the  bare  maples. 
The  sun  burned  cold  and  lonesome  in  the  blind 
windows  of  the  church  across  the  road  and  the 
long  withered  grass  bent  over  the  cold  grey  sand 
in  the  middle  of  the  built-up  graves.  Peter’s  grave 
. . . Peter  would  coax  to  hold  the  whip.  He  could 
hardly  make  his  small  voice  loud  enough  to  stir 
the  oxen,  but  they  obeyed  him.  Martin  could  see 
the  crazy  nostrils  of  the  running  horses  and  then 
Peter’s  small  crumpled  body  on  the  rock  heap 
where  the  wheel  had  struck  .... 

The  cows  came  up  from  the  pasture,  called 
hollowly  to  be  let  in.  The  sky  looked  away  from  its 
own  darkening  face  in  the  mud-bottomed  puddles 
of  the  road.  The  blood  in  Martin’s  face  came  blue 
to  the  skin,  and  his  blue  eyes,  a little  faded  with 
weariness,  looked  like  frozen  spots  holding  up  the 
weight  of  his  face.  He  walked  back-to,  guiding  the 
oxen  by  the  horns  to  help  David  keep  the  furrow 
straight,  but  David  did  not  straighten  his  back,  even 
when  Martin  stopped  for  a rock.  Martin  would 
come  around  and  kick  out  the  rock  himself. 

Martin  blew  on  his  hands  and  tried  to  start  a 
smile  in  the  corners  of  his  tired,  cold-thin,  lips. 

“Time  for  mittens,  I guess.  Your  hands  cold?” 

“No,”  David  said. 

A shaft  of  the  sun  broke  for  a minute  through 
the  blue,  wind-cold  clouds.  Long  bands  of  it 
searchlit  the  grey  rocks,  without  warming  them. 

“Snow  cornin’,”  Martin  said. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  the  sky  made  a few 
cold-pink  patterns  at  the  horizon.  It  would  not  be 
as  sad  again  until  April. 

Martin  turned  the  oxen  for  one  more  furrow. 
He  could  not  stop,  until  he  was  sure  how  David 
. . . Maybe  if  he  kept  on,  David  would  say 


something  himself  about  stopping,  and  he  could 
show  him  then  how  ready  he  was  to  listen  to  him 
and  take  the  oxen  off  the  tongue. 

“I’ll  never  ask  him  to  stop  if  he  plows  all 
night  ...”  David  was  so  tired  the  muscles  in  his 
legs  felt  like  a frayed  rope  and  a tight  cord  drew 
his  temples  together.  The  blood  seemed  to  drain 
from  his  face  and  throb  heavy  in  his  neck.  The 
ashes  of  weariness  sifted  through  the  bright  surface 
of  his  thoughts.  The  oxen  lifted  their  heavy  feet 
and  deposited  them  carefully  on  the  ground.  The 
plow  dug  its  slow  way  through  the  earth. 

“1  guess  we’re  just  gettin’  her  done  in  time,” 
Martin  said. 

David  said  nothing. 

“1  guess  this  clears  things  up,  about,  for  winter. 
You’ll  have  a little  more  time  to  hunt,  now,  Dave.” 

Ellen  came  to  the  corner  of  the  house,  holding 
down  her  apron  with  one  hand  against  the  tug  of 
the  wind,  and  called  supper. 

“All  right,”  Martin  called  back. 

“Hungry,  Dave?”  he  said. 

“No.” 

David  glanced  at  his  father’s  face.  For  the  first 
time  he  noticed  how  tired  it  looked.  He  felt  sorry 
for  his  father,  for  a minute,  and  a little  ashamed. 
He’d  have  to  stay  as  long  as  his  father  was  alive, 
he  supposed. 

They  came  to  the  end  of  the  furrow.  Martin 
hesitated. 

“Well,  1 guess  we’ll  let  her  go  at  that  for 
tonight,”  he  said.  “We  can  wind  her  up  in  the 
morning,  easy.”  He  hesitated  again. 

“Dave,”  he  said,  “if  you  really  want  to  go 
away  . . . .” 

David’s  impatience  flared  again.  He  forgot  his 
father’s  face. 

“Oh,  for  God’s  sake,”  he  said,  “can’t  you  let 
that  drop?  1 said  I’d  stay,  didn’t  I?  What  more  do 
you  want?  I’ll  stay  here  as  long  as  you’re  here, 
anyway.  So  you  need  not  worry.” 

So  it  is  that  way.  A small  coal  touched  suddenly 
against  Martin’s  heart.  He  will  wait,  but  he  will  be 
glad  ...  so  he  can  go  away.  If  he  was  waiting  for  it, 
so  the  place  would  be  all  his  own  then,  it  would  be 


. . . but  he  will  be  waiting,  so  he  can  go  away.  There 
will  be  a stranger  here,  and  nothing  will  be  done  the 
same.  There  will  be  a strange  name  in  my  house, 
and  maybe  they  will  let  the  alders  creep  back  over 
the  acre  field  because  they  did  not  clear  it  for  the  first 
time  and  plow  it  with  their  own  hands  . . . and  the 
grass  will  grow  tall  and  strange  over  the  graves. 

He  pulled  the  bolt  from  the  tongue.  It  was  true.  It 
was  true,  then.  He  had  no  son.  David  took  his  hands 
from  the  plow.  Martin  waited  for  a minute  to  see  if 
he  would  line  the  plow  up  for  the  next  furrow  in  the 
morning.  David  did  not  move.  Martin  walked  around 
to  the  plow.  David  went  to  the  oxen’s  head,  took  up 
the  whip  and  started  with  them  to  the  barn.  Martin 
pulled  the  plow  around  and  lay  the  chain  straight 
out  along  the  next  furrow.  Ellen  came  to  the  cornet 
of  the  house  and  called  supper  again,  but  Martin  did 
not  answer.  He  watched  David  take  the  oxen  past 
the  house.  He  saw  Ellen  say  something  to  him,  but 
David  did  not  reply. 

He  bent  down  and  dug  the  mud  from  the 
plowshare.  It  shone  underneath,  where  the  earth 
had  polished  it,  like  a sword.  The  earth  smellec 
cold  and  silent.  He  moved  a few  stones,  absently 
with  his  foot  and  stood  for  a minute  with  his  eye* 
on  the  ground.  Like  the  night  they  buried  Peter 
He  felt  lost  in  the  long,  dead  day. 

In  the  porch,  he  listened  to  see  if  David  migh 
be  talking  to  the  oxen.  There  was  no  sound  bu 
the  bells,  as  David  jerked  the  yoke-straps.  Martir 
caught  his  breath  quickly.  He  had  no  son.  Pete 
was  dead.  He  had  no  son,  now.  He  scraped  th( 
dirt  from  his  heels  with  a stock  from  the  chipyarc 
and  went  inside  the  house. 

“Well,  what  in  the  world  have  you  two  beei 
doing?”  Ellen  said,  moving  across  the  scrubbec 
soft-wood  floor  from  the  stove  to  the  table.  Thi 
warm  breath  of  food  rose  sweet  in  the  oil-lamplight 
She  held  the  dipper  of  water  for  Martin’s  hand] 
over  the  basin  in  the  sink.  “Are  you  goin’  to  do 
coLipla  more  acres  after  supper?”  she  joked. 

“Yeah,  1 was  kinda  thinkin’  we  might,”  Martij 
laughed. 

But  his  laughter  was  heavy  and  grey,  like 
hawk  rising.' 
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Simple  Arithmetic 

Virginia  Moriconi 


Geneva,  January  15 

ear  Father, 

Well,  1 am  back  in  School,  as  you  can 
see,  and  the  place  is  just  as  miserable  as 
ever.  My  only  friend,  the  one  1 talked  to  you  about, 
Ronald  Fletcher,  is  not  coming  back  any  more 
because  someone  persuaded  his  mother  that  she 
^as  letting  him  go  to  waste,  since  he  was  extremely 
photogenic,  so  now  he  is  going  to  become  a child 
actor.  I was  very  surprised  to  hear  this,  as  the  one 
thing  Ronnie  liked  to  do  was  play  basketball.  He 
^vas  very  shy. 

j The  flight  wasn’t  too  bad.  1 mean  nobody  had 
Jo  be  carried  off  the  plane.  The  only  thing  was,  we 
were  six  hours  late  and  they  forgot  to  give  us 
Anything  to  eat,  so  for  fourteen  hours  we  had  a 
:hance  to  get  quite  hungry  but,  as  you  say,  for  the 
noney  you  save  going  tourist  class,  you  should  be 
prepared  to  make  a few  little  sacrifices. 

I 1 did  what  you  told  me,  and  when  we  got  to 
Idlewild  I paid  the  taxi  driver  his  fare  and  gave 
Pirn  a fifty-cent  tip.  He  was  very  dissatisfied.  In 
[act  he  wouldn’t  give  me  my  suitcase.  In  fact  1 
fon’t  know  what  would  have  happened  if  a man 
padn’t  come  up  just  while  the  argument  was  going 
m and  when  he  heard  what  it  was  all  about  he 
jave  the  taxi  driver  a dollar  and  1 took  my  suitcase 
md  got  to  the  plane  on  time. 

! During  the  trip  1 thought  the  whole  thing  over. 

I did  not  come  to  any  conclusion.  1 know  1 have 
Eieen  very  extravagant  and  unreasonable  about 
Iioney  and  you  have  done  the  best  you  can  to 
itxplain  this  to  me.  Still,  while  1 was  thinking  about 
t,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  only  three 
iossibilities.  I could  just  have  given  up  and  let  the 
axi  driver  have  the  suitcase,  but  when  you  realise 
hat  if  we  had  to  buy  everything  over  again  that 
^as  in  the  suitcase  we  would  probably  have  had 
b spend  at  least  five  hundred  dollars,  it  does  not 
j eem  very  economical.  Or  1 could  have  gone  on 
I rguing  with  him  and  missed  the  plane,  but  then 
\fe  would  have  had  to  pay  something  like  three 
lundred  dollars  for  another  ticket.  Or  else  1 could 
lave  given  him  an  extra  twenty-five  cents  which. 


as  you  say,  is  just  throwing  money  around  to  create 
an  impression.  What  would  you  have  done? 

Anyway  1 got  here,  with  the  suitcase,  which  was 
the  main  thing.  They  took  two  week-end  privileges 
away  from  me  because  1 was  late  for  the  opening  of 
School.  I tried  to  explain  to  M.  Frisch  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  me  if  the  weather  was  so  bad  that 
the  plane  was  delayed  for  six  hours,  but  he  said  that 
prudent  persons  allow  for  continjensies  of  this  kind 
and  make  earlier  reservations.  1 don’t  care  about  this 
because  the  next  two  week-ends  are  skiing  week- 
ends and  1 have  never  seen  any  point  in  waking  up 
at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  just  to  get  frozen  stiff 
and  endure  terrible  pain,  even  if  sports  are  a part  of 
growing  up,  as  you  say.  Besides,  we  will  save  twenty- 
seven  dollars  by  having  me  stay  in  my  room. 

In  closing  1 want  to  say  that  1 had  a very  nice 
Christmas  and  1 apreciate  everything  you  tried  to 
do  for  me  and  1 hope  1 wasn’t  too  much  of  a bother. 
(Martha  explained  to  me  that  you  had  had  to  take 
time  off  from  your  honeymoon  in  order  to  make 
Christmas  for  me  and  1 am  very  sorry  even  though 
1 do  not  think  1 am  to  blame  if  Christmas  falls  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  especially  since 
everybody  knows  that  it  does.  What  1 mean  is,  if 
you  had  wanted  to  have  a long  honeymoon  you 
and  Martha  could  have  gotten  married  earlier,  or 
you  could  have  waited  until  Christmas  was  over, 
or  you  could  just  have  told  me  not  to  come  and  1 
would  have  understood.) 

1 will  try  not  to  spend  so  much  money  in  the 
future  and  1 will  keep  accounts  and  send  them  to 
you.  1 will  also  try  to  remember  to  do  the  eye 
exercises  and  the  exercises  for  fallen  arches  that 
the  doctors  in  New  York  prescribed. 

Love, 

Stephen 

Dear  Stephen, 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  long  letter  of 
January  fifteenth.  1 was  very  glad  to  know  that 
you  had  gotten  back  safely,  even  though  the  flight 
was  late.  (1  do  not  agree  with  M.  Frisch  that  prudent 
persons  allow  for  “continjensies”  of  this  kind,  now 
that  air  travel  is  as  standard  as  it  is,  and  the  service 


usually  so  good,  but  we  must  remember  that  Swiss 
people  are,  by  and  large,  the  most  meticulous  in 
the  world  and  nothing  offends  them  more  than 
other  people  who  are  not  punctual.) 

In  the  affair  of  the  suitcase.  I’m  afraid  that  we 
were  both  at  fault.  1 had  forgotten  that  there  would 
be  an  extra  charge  for  luggage  when  1 suggested 
that  you  should  tip  the  driver  fifty  cents.  You,  on 
the  other  hand,  might  have  inferred  from  his 
argument  that  he  was  simply  asking  that  the  tariff— 
i.e.  the  fare,  plus  the  overcharge  for  the  suitcase- 
should  be  paid  in  full,  and  regulated  yourself 
accordingly.  In  any  event  you  arrived,  and  1 am 
only  sorry  that  obviously  you  had  no  time  to  learn 
the  name  and  address  of  your  benefactor  so  that 
we  might  have  paid  him  back  for  his  kindness. 

1 will  look  forward  to  going  over  your 
accounting  and  1 am  sure  you  will  find  that  in 
keeping  a clear  record  of  what  you  spend  you  will 
be  able  to  cut  your  cloth  according  to  the  bolt,  and 
that,  in  turn,  will  help  you  to  develop  a real  regard 
for  yourself.  It  is  a common  failing,  as  I told  you, 
to  spend  too  much  money  in  order  to  compensate 
oneself  for  a lack  of  inner  security,  but  you  can 
easily  see  that  a foolish  purchase  does  not  insure 
stability,  and  if  you  are  chronically  insolvent  you 
can  hardly  hope  for  peace  of  mind.  Your  allowance 
is  more  than  adequate  and  when  you  learn  to  make 
both  ends  meet  you  will  have  taken  a decisive  step 
ahead.  1 have  great  faith  in  you  and  I know  you 
will  find  your  anchor  to  windward  in  your  studies, 
in  your  sports,  and  in  your  companions. 

As  to  what  you  say  about  Christmas,  you  are  not 
obliged  to  “apreciate”  what  we  did  for  you.  The 
important  thing  was  that  you  should  have  a good 
time,  and  1 think  we  had  some  wonderful  fun  together, 
the  three  of  us,  don’t  you?  Until  your  mother  decides 
where  she  wants  to  live  and  settles  down,  this  is 
your  home  and  you  must  always  think  of  it  that  way. 
Even  though  1 have  remarried,  1 am  still  your  father, 
first  and  last,  and  Martha  is  very  fond  of  you  too, 
and  very  understanding  about  your  problems.  You 
may  not  be  aware  of  it  but  in  fact  she  is  one  of  the 
best  friends  you  have.  New  ideas  and  new 
stepmothers  take  a little  getting  used  to,  of  course. 

Please  write  to  me  as  regularly  as  you  can,  since 
your  letters  mean  a great  deal  to  me.  Please  try 
too,  at  all  times,  to  keep  your  marks  up  to  scratch, 
as  college  entrance  is  getting  harder  and  harder  in 


this  country,  and  there  are  thousands  of  candidates 
each  year  for  the  good  universities.  Concentrate 
particularly  on  spelling.  “Contingency”  is  difficult, 
1 know,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  only  one  “p”  in 
“appreciate”!  And  do  the  exercises. 

Love, 

Father 

Geneva,  January  22 

Dear  Mummy, 

Last  Sunday  I had  to  write  to  Father  to  thank 
him  for  my  Christmas  vacation  and  to  tell  him  that 
1 got  back  all  right.  This  Sunday  1 thought  1 would 
write  to  you  even  though  you  are  on  a cruze  so 
perhaps  you  will  never  get  my  letter.  1 must  say 
that  if  they  didn’t  make  us  write  home  once  a week 
I don’t  believe  that  I would  write  any  letters  at  all. 
What  1 mean  is  that  once  you  get  to  a point  like 
this,  in  a place  like  this,  you  see  that  you  are 
supposed  to  have  your  life  and  your  parents  are 
supposed  to  have  their  lives,  and  you  have  lost 
the  connection. 

Anyway  I have  to  tell  you  that  Father  was 
wonderful  to  me  and  Martha  was  very  nice  too. 
They  had  thought  it  all  out,  what  a child  of  my  age 
might  like  to  do  in  his  vacation,  and  sometimes  it 
was  pretty  strenuous,  as  you  can  imagine.  At  the 
end  the  School  sent  the  bill  for  the  first  term,  where 
they  charge  you  for  the  extras  which  they  let  yoi 
have  here  and  it  seems  that  I had  gone  way  ovei 
my  allowance  and  besides  I had  signed  for  a whole 
lot  of  things  I did  not  deserve.  So  there  was  e 
terrible  scene  and  Father  was  very  angry  anc 
Martha  cried  and  said  that  if  Father  always  mad( 
such  an  effort  to  consider  me  as  a person  1 shoulc 
make  an  effort  to  consider  him  as  a person  toe 
and  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  Rockefelle 
and  that  even  if  he  was  sacrificing  himself  so  tha 
1 could  go  to  one  of  the  most  expensive  schools  ii 
the  world  it  did  not  mean  that  1 should  draj 
everybody  down  in  the  mud  by  my  reckles 
spending.  So  now  1 have  to  turn  over  a new  leaf  ane 
keep  accounts  of  every  penny  and  not  buy  anythin! 
which  is  out  of  proportion  to  our  scale  of  living. 

Except  for  that  one  time  they  were  ver 
affectionate  to  me  and  did  everything  they  couh 
for  my  happiness.  Of  course  it  was  awful  withou 
you.  It  was  the  first  time  we  hadn’t  been  togethe 
and  I couldn’t  really  believe  it  was  Christmas. 
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I hope  you  are  having  a wonderful  time  and 
getting  the  rest  you  need  and  please  write  me  when 
^you  can. 

i All  my  love, 

1;  Stephen 

j Geneva,  January  22 

Dear  Father, 

I Well  it  is  your  turn  for  a letter  this  week  because 
|1  wrote  to  Mummy  last  Sunday.  (1  am  sure  1 can 
Isay  this  to  you  without  hurting  your  feelings 
because  you  always  said  that  the  one  thing  you 
and  Mummy  wanted  was  a civilised  divorce  so  we 
could  all  be  friends.)  Anyway  Mummy  hasn’t 
answered  my  letter  so  probably  she  doesn’t  aprove 
of  my  spelling  any  more  than  you  do.  1 am 
beginning  to  wonder  if  maybe  it  wouldn’t  be  much 
Simpler  and  much  cheaper  to  if  I didn’t  go  too 
'College  after  all.  1 really  don’t  know  what  this 
ducation  is  for  in  the  first  place. 

There  is  a terrible  scandal  here  at  School  which 
has  been  very  interesting  for  the  rest  of  us.  One  of 
; the  girls,  who  is  only  sixteen,  has  gotten  pregnant 
and  everyone  knows  that  it  is  all  on  account  of  the 
ibcience  instructer,  who  is  a drip.  We  are  waiting  to 
j see  if  he  will  marry  her,  but  in  the  meantime  she 
is  terrifically  upset  and  she  has  been  expelled  from 
the  School.  She  is  going  away  on  Friday. 

I always  liked  her  very  much  and  1 had  a long 
[alk  with  her  last  night.  I wanted  to  tell  her  that 
tnaybe  it  was  not  the  end  of  the  world,  that  my 
stepmother  was  going  to  have  a baby  in  May, 
although  she  never  got  married  until  December, 
ind  the  sky  didn’t  fall  in  or  anything.  I thought  it 
bight  have  comforted  her  to  think  that  grown-ups 
bake  the  same  mistakes  that  children  do  (if  you 
can  call  her  a child)  but  then  1 was  afraid  that  it 
night  be  disloyal  to  drag  you  and  Martha  into  the 
conversation,  so  I just  let  it  go. 
i I’m  fine  and  things  are  just  the  same. 

I i Love, 

\ Stephen 

I , 

I New  York,  February  2 

Dear  Stephen, 

I It  would  be  a great  relief  to  think  that  your 
tnother  did  not  “aprove”  of  your  spelling  either, 
)ut  I’m  sure  that  it’s  not  for  that  reason  that  you 
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haven’t  heard  from  her.  She  was  never  any  good 
as  a correspondent,  and  now  it  is  probably  more 
difficult  for  her  than  ever.  We  did  indeed  try  for 
what  you  call  a “civilised  divorce”  for  all  our  sakes, 
but  divorce  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  any  of  the 
persons  involved,  as  you  well  know,  and  if  you  try 
to  put  yourself  in  your  mother’s  place  for  a 
moment,  you  will  see  that  she  is  in  need  of  time 
and  solitude  to  work  things  out  for  herself.  She 
will  certainly  write  to  you  as  soon  as  she  has  found 
herself  again,  and  meanwhile  you  must  continue 
to  believe  in  her  affection  for  you  and  not  let 
impatience  get  the  better  of  you. 

Again,  in  case  you  are  really  in  doubt  about  it, 
the  purpose  of  your  education  is  to  enable  you  to 
stand  on  your  own  feet  when  you  are  a man  and 
make  something  of  yourself.  Inaccuracies  in 
spelling  will  not  simplify  anything. 

I can  easily  see  how  you  might  have  made  a 
parallel  between  your  friend  who  has  gotten  into 
trouble,  and  Martha  who  is  expecting  the  baby  in 
May,  but  there  is  only  a superficial  similarity  in 
the  two  cases. 

Your  friend  is,  or  was,  still  a child,  and  would 
have  done  better  to  have  accepted  the  limitations 
of  the  world  of  childhood— as  you  can  clearly  see 
for  yourself,  now  that  she  is  in  this  predicament. 
Martha,  on  the  other  hand,  was  hardly  a child. 
She  was  a mature  human  being,  responsible  for 
her  own  actions  and  prepared  to  be  responsible 
for  the  baby  when  it  came.  Moreover  I,  unlike  the 
science  “instructer”  am  not  a drip,  I too  am 
responsible  for  my  actions,  and  so  Martha  and  I 
are  married  and  I will  do  my  best  to  live  up  to  her 
and  the  baby. 

Speaking  of  which,  we  have  just  found  a new 
apartment  because  this  one  will  be  too  small  for 
us  in  May.  It  is  right  across  the  street  from  your 
old  school  and  we  have  a kitchen,  a dining  alcove, 
a living  room,  two  bedrooms— one  for  me  and 
Martha,  and  one  for  the  new  baby— and  another 
room  which  will  be  for  you.  Martha  felt  that  it  was 
very  important  for  you  to  feel  that  you  had  a place 
of  your  own  when  you  came  home  to  us,  and  so  it 
is  largely  thanks  to  her  that  we  have  taken  such  a 
big  place.  The  room  will  double  as  a study  for  me 
when  you  are  not  with  us,  but  we  will  move  all 
my  books  and  papers  and  paraphernalia  whenever 
you  come,  and  Martha  is  planning  to  hang  the 
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Japanese  silk  screen  you  liked  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  Please  keep  in  touch,  and  please  don’t  forget 
the  exercises. 

Love, 

Father 

Geneva,  February  5 

Dear  Father, 

There  is  one  thing  which  I would  like  to  say  to 
you  which  is  that  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  you  I would 
never  had  heard  of  a “civilised  divorce,”  but  that 
is  the  way  you  explained  it  to  me.  I always  thought 
it  was  crazy.  What  I mean  is,  wouldn’t  it  have  been 
better  if  you  had  said,  “I  don’t  like  your  mother 
any  more  and  I would  rather  live  with  Martha,” 
instead  of  insisting  that  you  and  Mummy  were 
always  going  to  be  the  greatest  friends?  Because 
the  way  things  are  now  Mummy  probably  thinks 
that  you  still  like  her  very  much,  and  it  must  be 
hard  for  Martha  to  believe  that  she  was  chosen, 
and  I’m  pretty  much  confused  myself,  although  it 
is  really  none  of  my  business. 

You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  I am  not  able  to 
do  any  of  the  exercises  any  longer.  I cannot  do  the 
eye  exercises  because  my  room-mate  got  so 
fassinated  by  the  stereo  gadget  that  he  broke  it. 
(But  the  School  Nurse  says  she  thinks  it  may  be 
just  as  well  to  let  the  whole  thing  go  since  in  her 
opinion  there  was  a good  chance  that  I might  have 
gotten  more  cross-eyed  than  ever,  fidgeting  with 
the  viewer.)  And  I cannot  do  the  exercises  for  fallen 
arches,  at  least  for  one  foot,  because  when  I was 
decorating  the  Assembly  Hall  for  the  dance  last 
Saturday,  I fell  off  the  stepladder  and  broke  my 
ankle.  So  now  I am  in  the  Infirmary  and  the  School 
wants  to  know  whether  to  send  the  doctor’s  bill  to 
you  or  to  Mummy,  because  they  had  to  call  in  a 
specialist  from  the  outside,  since  the  regular  School 
Doctor  only  knows  how  to  do  a very  limited 
number  of  things.  So  I have  cost  a lot  of  money 
again  and  I am  very  very  sorry,  but  if  they  were 
half-way  decent  in  this  School  they  would  pay  to 
have  proper  equipment  and  not  let  the  students 
risk  their  lives  on  broken  stepladders,  which  is 
something  you  could  write  to  the  Bookkeeping 
Department,  if  you  felt  like  it,  because  I can’t,  but 
you  could,  and  it  might  do  some  good  in  the  end. 

The  girl  who  got  into  so  much  trouble  took  too 


many  sleeping  pills  and  died.  I felt  terrible  about 
it,  in  fact  I cried  when  I heard  it.  Life  is  very  crewel, 
isn’t  it? 

I agree  with  what  you  said,  that  she  was  a child, 
but  I think  she  knew  that,  from  her  point  of  view. 
I think  she  did  what  she  did  because  she  thought 
of  the  science  instructer  as  a grown-up,  so  she 
imagined  that  she  was  perfectly  safe  with  him.  You 
may  think  she  was  just  bad,  because  she  was  a 
child  and  should  have  known  better,  but  I think 
that  it  was  not  entirely  her  fault  since  here  at  School 
we  are  all  encouraged  to  take  the  teachers  seriously. 

I am  very  glad  you  have  found  a new  apartment 
and  I hope  you  won’t  move  all  your  books  and 
papers  when  I come  home,  because  that  would 
only  make  me  feel  that  I was  more  of  a nuisance 
than  ever. 

Love, 

Stephen 

New  York,  February  8 

Dear  Stephen, 

This  will  have  to  be  a very  short  letter  because 
we  are  to  move  into  the  new  apartment  tomorrow 
and  Martha  needs  my  help  with  the  packing. 

We  were  exceedingly  shocked  by  the  tragic 
death  of  your  friend  and  very  sorry  that  you  should 
have  had  such  a sad  experience.  Life  can  be 
“crewel”  indeed  to  the  people  who  do  not  learn 
how  to  live  it. 

When  I was  exactly  your  age  I broke  my  ankle 
too— I wasn’t  on  a defective  stepladder,  I was 
playing  hockey— and  it  hurt  like  the  devil.  I still 
remember  it  and  you  have  all  my  sympathy.  (I  have 
written  to  the  School  Physician  to  ask  how  lon^ 
you  will  have  to  be  immobilised,  and  to  urge  him 
to  get  you  back  into  the  athletic  program  as  fast  as 
possible.  The  specialist’s  bill  should  be  sent  to  me.) 

I have  also  ordered  another  stereo  viewer  because 
in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  the  School  Nurse,  tht 
exercises  are  most  important  and  you  are  to  do  then 
religiously.  Please  be  more  careful  with  this  one  nc 
matter  how  much  it  may  “fassinate”  your  room-mate 

Martha  sends  love  and  wants  to  know  wha 
you  would  like  for  your  birthday.  Let  us  know  how 
the  ankle  is  mending. 

Love, 

Father 
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Geneva,  February  12 

1 Dear  Father, 

I was  very  surprised  by  your  letter.  I was 
surprised  that  you  said  you  were  helping  Martha 
[to  pack  because  when  you  and  Mummy  were 
'married  1 do  not  ever  remember  you  packing  or 
[ anything  like  that  so  I guess  Martha  is  reforming 
I your  charactor.  I was  also  surprised  by  what  you 
'said  about  the  girl  who  died.  What  I mean  is,  if 
anyone  had  told  me  a story  like  that  I think  I would 
just  have  let  myself  get  a little  worked  up  about 
the  science  instructer  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
he  was  a villan  too.  Of  course  you  are  much  more 
riserved  than  1 am. 

, 1 am  out  of  the  Infirmary  and  they  have  given 

; me  a pair  of  crutches,  but  Fm  afraid  it  will  be  a 
I long  time  before  I can  do  sports  again. 

I I hope  the  new  apartment  is  nice  and  I do  not 
I want  anything  for  my  birthday  because  it  will  seem 
very  funny  having  a birthday  in  School  so  I would 
I;  rather  not  be  reminded  of  it. 

I Love, 

'!  Stephen 

' New  York,  February  15 

I Dear  Stephen, 

This  is  not  an  answer  to  your  letter  of  February 
5 twelfth,  but  an  attempt  to  have  a serious  discussion 
with  you,  as  if  we  were  face  to  face. 

I You  are  almost  fifteen  years  old.  Shortly  you 
will  be  up  against  the  stiffest  competition  of  your 
§ life  when  you  apply  for  college  entrance.  No 

i examiner  is  going  to  find  himself  favourably 
impressed  by  “charactor”  or  “instructer”  or  “villan” 
or  “riserved”  or  similar  errors.  You  will  have  to 
J face  the  fact  that  in  this  world  we  succeed  on  our 
; merits,  and  if  we  are  unsuccessful,  on  account  of 
sloppy  habits  of  mind,  we  suffer  for  it.  You  are  still 
I too  young  to  understand  me  entirely,  but  you  are 
I not  too  young  to  recognise  the  importance  of  effort. 

' People  who  do  not  make  the  grade  are  desperately 
; unhappy  all  their  lives  because  they  have  no  place 
i in  society.  If  you  do  not  pass  the  college  entrance 
examinations  simply  because  you  are  unable  to  spell, 
it  will  be  nobody’s  fault  but  your  own,  and  you  will 
be  gravely  handicapped  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Every  time  you  are  in  doubt  about  a word  you 
are  to  look  it  up  in  the  dictionary  and  memorise  the 
spelling.  This  is  the  least  you  can  do  to  help  yourself. 


We  are  still  at  sixes  and  sevens  in  the  new 
apartment  but  when  Martha  accomplishes  all  she 
has  planned  it  should  be  very  nice  indeed  and  I 
think  you  will  like  it. 

Love, 

Father 

Geneva,  February  19 

Dear  Father, 

I guess  we  do  not  understand  each  other  at  all. 
If  you  immagine  for  one  minute  that  just  by  making 
a little  effort  I could  imaggine  how  to  spell 
immaggine  without  looking  it  up  and  finding  that 
actually  it  is  “imagine,”  then  you  are  all  wrong.  In 
other  words,  if  you  get  a letter  from  me  and  there 
are  only  two  or  three  mistakes  well  you  just  have 
to  take  my  word  for  it  that  I have  had  to  look  up 
practically  every  single  word  in  the  dictionary  and 
that  is  one  reason  I hate  having  to  write  you  these 
letters  because  they  take  so  long  and  in  the  end 
they  are  not  at  all  spontainious,  no,  just  wait  a 
second,  here  it  is,  “spontaneous,”  and  believe  me 
only  two  or  three  mistakes  in  a letter  from  me  is 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  What  I’m 
saying  is  that  I am  doing  the  best  I can  as  you 
would  aggree  if  you  could  see  my  dictionary  which 
is  falling  apart  and  when  you  say  I should 
memmorise  the  spelling  I can’t  because  it  doesn’t 
make  any  sence  to  me  and  never  did. 

Love, 

Stephen 

New  York,  February  23 

Dear  Stephen, 

It  is  probably  just  as  well  that  you  have  gotten 
everything  off  your  chest.  We  all  need  to  blow  up 
once  in  a while.  It  clears  the  air. 

Please  don’t  ever  forget  that  I am  aware  that 
spelling  is  difficult  for  you.  I know  you  are  making 
a great  effort  and  I am  very  proud  of  you.  I just 
want  to  be  sure  that  you  keep  trying. 

I am  enclosing  a small  cheque  for  your  birthday 
because  even  if  you  do  not  want  to  be  reminded  of 
it  I wouldn’t  want  to  forget  it  and  you  must  know 
that  we  are  thinking  of  you. 

Love, 

Father 
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Geneva,  February  26 

Dear  Father, 

We  are  not  allowed  to  cash  personal  cheques 
here  in  the  School,  but  thank  you  anyway  for  the 
money. 

1 am  not  able  to  write  any  more  because  we 
are  going  to  have  the  exams  and  1 have  to  study. 
Love, 

Stephen 


New  York,  March  2 

NIGHT  LETTER 

BEST  OF  LUCK  STOP  KEEP  ME  POSTED  EXAM 
RESULTS 


LOVE, 

FATHER 


Geneva,  March  12 

Dear  Father, 

Well,  the  exams  are  over.  I got  a C in  English 
because  aparently  1 do  not  know  how  to  spell  which 
should  not  come  as  too  much  of  a surprise  to  you. 
In  Science,  Mathematics,  and  Latin  I got  A,  and  in 
French  and  History  I got  a B plus.  This  makes  me 
first  in  the  class,  which  doesn’t  mean  very  much 
since  none  of  the  children  here  have  any  life  of  the 
mind,  as  you  would  say.  I mean  they  are  all  jerks, 
more  or  less.  What  am  I supposed  to  do  in  the 
Easter  vacation?  Do  you  want  me  to  come  to  New 
York,  or  shall  1 just  stay  here  and  get  a rest,  which 
1 could  use? 

Love, 

Stephen 

New  York,  March  16 

Dear  Stephen, 

1 am  immensely  pleased  with  the  examination 
results.  Congratulations.  Pull  up  the  spelling  and 
our  worries  are  over. 

Just  yesterday  I had  a letter  from  your  mother. 
She  has  taken  a little  house  in  Majorca,  which  is 
an  island  off  the  Spanish  coast  as  you  probably 
know,  and  she  suggests  that  you  should  come  to 
her  for  the  Easter  holidays.  Of  course  you  are 
always  welcome  here — and  you  could  rest  as  much 
as  you  wanted— but  Majorca  is  very  beautiful  and 
would  certainly  appeal  to  the  artistic  side  of  your 
nature.  I have  written  to  your  mother,  urging  her 
to  write  to  you  immediately,  and  1 enclose  her 


address  in  case  you  should  want  to  write  yourself. 
Let  me  know  what  you  would  like  to  do. 

Love, 

Father 

Geneva,  March  19 

Dear  Mummy, 

Father  says  that  you  have  invited  me  to  come 
to  you  in  Majorca  for  the  Easter  vacation.  Is  that 
true?  1 would  be  very  very  happy  if  it  were.  It  has 
been  very  hard  to  be  away  from  you  for  all  this 
time  and  if  you  wanted  to  see  me  it  would  mean  a 
great  deal  to  me.  1 mean  if  you  are  feeling  well 
enough.  1 could  do  a lot  of  things  for  you  so  you 
would  not  get  too  tired. 

I wonder  if  you  will  think  that  1 have  changed 
when  you  see  me.  As  a matter  of  fact  1 have 
changed  a lot  because  1 have  become  quite  bitter. 
I have  become  bitter  on  account  of  this  School. 

I know  that  you  and  Father  wanted  me  to  have 
some  expearience  of  what  the  world  was  like  outside 
of  America  but  what  you  didn’t  know  is  that  Geneva 
is  not  the  world  at  all.  1 mean,  if  you  were  born  here, 
then  perhaps  you  would  have  a real  life,  but  1 do  not 
know  anyone  who  was  born  here  so  all  the  people  1 
see  are  just  like  myself,  we  are  just  waiting  not  to  be 
lost  any  more.  I think  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  left  me  in  some  place  where  1 belonged  even  if 
Americans  are  getting  very  loud  and  money 
conscious.  Because  actually  most  of  the  children  here 
are  Americans,  if  you  come  right  down  to  it,  only  it 
seems  their  parents  didn’t  know  what  to  do  with 
them  any  longer. 

Mummy  1 have  written  all  this  because  I’m 
afraid  that  1 have  spent  too  much  money  all  over 
again,  and  M.  Frisch  says  that  Father  will  have  a 
crise  des  nerfs  when  he  sees  what  1 have  done, 
and  1 thought  that  maybe  you  would  understand 
that  1 only  bought  these  things  because  there  didn’t 
seem  to  be  anything  else  to  do  and  that  you  could 
help  me  somehow  or  other.  Anyway,  according  to 
the  School,  we  will  have  to  pay  for  all  these  things. 

Concert,  Segovia  (Worth  it)  16.00  (Swiss  francs) 

School  Dance  5.00 

English  Drama  (What  do  they  mean?)  10.00 

Controle  de  I’habitant  (?)  9.10 

Co-op  purchases  65.90 

Ballets  Russes  (Disappointing)  47.00 

Librairie  Prior  59.30 
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Concert  piano  (For  practicing) 

61.00 

Teinturie  (They  ruined  everything) 

56.50 

Toilet  and  Medicine 

35.00 

Escalade  Ball 

7.00 

Pocket  Money 

160.00 

77  Yoghurts  (Doctor’s  advice) 

42.40 

Book  account 

295.70 

Total 

869.90  (Swiss  francs) 

Now  you  see  the  trouble  is  that  Father  told  me 
1 was  to  spend  about  fifty  dollars  a month,  because 
that  was  my  allowance,  and  that  1 was  not  to  spend 
anything  more.  Anyway,  fifty  dollars  a month 
would  be  about  two  hundred  and  ten  Swiss  francs, 
and  then  1 had  fifteen  dollars  for  Christmas  from 
Granny,  and  when  1 got  back  to  School  1 found 
four  francs  in  the  pocket  of  my  leather  jacket  and 
then  1 had  seventy-nine  cents  left  over  from  New 
York,  but  that  doesn’t  help  much,  and  then  Father 
sent  me  twenty-five  dollars  for  my  birthday  but  1 
couldn’t  cash  the  cheque  because  they  do  not  allow 
that  here  in  School,  so  what  shall  1 do? 

It  is  a serious  situation  as  you  can  see,  and  it  is 
going  to  get  a lot  more  serious  when  Father  sees 
the  bill.  But  whatever  you  do  I imploar  you  not  to 
write  to  Father  because  the  trouble  seems  to  be 
that  I never  had  a balance  foreward,  and  I am  afraid 


that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  accounts  without  a 
balance  foreward,  and  even  more  afraid  that  by 
this  time  the  accounts  have  gone  a little  bizerk. 

Do  you  want  me  to  take  a plane  when  I come 
to  Majorca?  Who  shall  I say  is  going  to  pay  for  the 
ticket? 

Please  do  write  me  as  soon  as  you  can,  because 
the  holidays  begin  on  March  30  and  if  you  don’t 
tell  me  what  to  do  I will  be  way  out  on  a lim. 

Lots  and  lots  of  love, 
Stephen 

Geneva,  March  26 

Dear  Father, 

I wrote  to  Mummy  a week  ago  to  say  that  I 
would  like  very  much  to  spend  my  Easter  vacation 
in  Majorca.  So  far  she  has  not  answered  my  letter, 
but  I guess  she  will  pretty  soon.  I hope  she  will 
because  the  holidays  begin  on  Thursday. 

I am  afraid  you  are  going  to  be  upset  about  the 
bill  all  over  again,  but  in  the  Spring  term  I will 
start  anew  and  keep  you  in  touch  with  what  is 
going  on. 

Love, 

Stephen 

P.S.  If  Mummy  doesn’t  write  what  shall  I do?^ 


' From  The  Mark  of  St.  Crispin  (London:  Gerald  Duckworth,  1978).  Originally  published  in  Transatlantic  Review  (1964),  renewed  1992  by  the 
Estate  of  Virginia  Moriconi.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  literary  executor. 


Boys  and  Girls , 

Alice  Munro 


My  father  was  a fox  farmer.  That  is,  he 
raised  silver  foxes,  in  pens;  and  in  the 
fall  and  early  winter,  when  their  fur  was 
prime,  he  killed  them  and  skinned  them  and  sold 
their  pelts  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  or  the 
Montreal  Fur  Traders.  These  companies  supplied 
us  with  heroic  calendars  to  hang,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  kitchen  door.  Against  a background  of  cold 
blue  sky  and  black  pine  forests  and  treacherous 
northern  rivers,  plumed  adventurers  planted  the 
flags  of  England  or  of  France;  magnificent  savages 
bent  their  backs  to  the  portage. 

For  several  weeks  before  Christmas,  my  father 
worked  after  supper  in  the  cellar  of  our  house. 
The  cellar  was  whitewashed,  and  lit  by  a hundred- 
watt  bulb  over  the  worktable.  My  brother  Laird 
and  I sat  on  the  top  step  and  watched.  My  father 
removed  the  pelt  inside-out  from  the  body  of  the 
fox,  which  looked  surprisingly  small,  mean  and 
rat-like,  deprived  of  its  arrogant  weight  of  fur.  The 
naked,  slippery  bodies  were  collected  in  a sack 
and  buried  at  the  dump.  One  time  the  hired  man, 
Henry  Bailey,  had  taken  a swipe  at  me  with  this 
sack,  saying,  “Christmas  present!”  My  mother 
thought  that  was  not  funny.  In  fact  she  disliked 
the  whole  pelting  operation— that  was  what  the 
killing,  skinning,  and  preparation  of  the  furs  was 
called— and  wished  it  did  not  have  to  take  place 
in  the  house.  There  was  the  smell.  After  the  pelt 
had  been  stretched  inside-out  on  a long  board  my 
father  scraped  away  delicately,  removing  the  little 
clotted  webs  of  blood  vessels,  the  bubbles  of  fat; 
the  smell  of  blood  and  animal  fat,  with  the  strong 
primitive  odour  of  the  fox  itself,  penetrated  all  parts 
of  the  house.  I found  it  reassuringly  seasonal,  like 
the  smell  of  oranges  and  pine  needles. 

Henry  Bailey  suffered  from  bronchial  troubles. 
He  would  cough  and  cough  until  his  narrow  face 
turned  scarlet,  and  his  light  blue,  derisive  eyes  filled 
up  with  tears;  then  he  took  the  lid  off  the  stove, 
and,  standing  well  back,  shot  out  a great  clot  of 
phlegm— hsss— straight  into  the  heart  of  the 


flames.  We  admired  him  for  this  performance  and 
for  his  ability  to  make  his  stomach  growl  at  will, 
and  for  his  laughter,  which  was  full  of  high 
whistlings  and  gurglings  and  involved  the  whole 
faulty  machinery  of  his  chest.  It  was  sometimes 
hard  to  tell  what  he  was  laughing  at,  and  always 
possible  that  it  might  be  us. 

After  we  had  been  sent  to  bed  we  could  still 
smell  fox  and  still  hear  Henry’s  laugh,  but  these 
things,  reminders  of  the  warm,  safe,  brightly  lit 
downstairs  world,  seemed  lost  and  diminished, 
floating  on  the  stale  cold  air  upstairs.  We  were 
afraid  at  night  in  the  winter.  We  were  not  afraid  of 
outside  though  this  was  the  time  of  year  when 
snowdrifts  curled  around  our  house  like  sleeping 
whales  and  the  wind  harassed  us  all  night,  coming 
up  from  the  buried  fields,  the  frozen  swamp,  with 
its  old  bugbear  chorus  of  threats  and  misery.  We 
were  afraid  of  inside,  the  room  where  we  slept.  At 
this  time  the  upstairs  of  our  house  was  not  finished. 
A brick  chimney  went  up  one  wall.  In  the  middle 
of  the  floor  was  a square  hole,  with  a wooden 
railing  around  it;  that  was  where  the  stairs  came 
up.  On  the  other  side  of  the  stairwell  were  the 
things  that  nobody  had  any  use  for  any  more— a 
soldiery  roll  of  linoleum,  standing  on  end,  a wicker 
baby  carriage,  a fern  basket,  china  jugs  and  basins 
with  cracks  in  them,  a picture  of  the  Battle  of 
Balaclava,  very  sad  to  look  at.  I had  told  Laird,  as 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  understand  such 
things,  that  bats  and  skeletons  lived  over  there; 
whenever  a man  escaped  from  the  county  jail, 
twenty  miles  away,  I imagined  that  he  had 
somehow  let  himself  in  the  window  and  was  hiding 
behind  the  linoleum.  But  we  had  rules  to  keep  us 
safe.  When  the  light  was  on,  we  were  safe  as  long 
as  we  did  not  step  off  the  square  of  worn  carpet 
which  defined  our  bedroom-space;  when  the  light 
was  off  no  place  was  safe  but  the  beds  themselves. 
I had  to  turn  out  the  light  kneeling  on  the  end  of 
my  bed,  and  stretching  as  far  as  I could  to  reach 
the  cord. 


' Alice  Munro,  "Boys  unci  Girls,”  in  Dance  of  the  Happy  Shades  (Whitby:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  1968).  Reproduced  by  permission. 
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In  the  dark  we  lay  on  our  beds,  our  narrow  life 
rafts,  and  fixed  our  eyes  on  the  faint  light  coming 
up  the  stairwell,  and  sang  songs.  Laird  sang  “Jingle 
Bells,”  which  he  would  sing  any  time,  whether  it 
was  Christmas  or  not,  and  I sang  “Danny  Boy.”  I 
loved  the  sound  of  my  own  voice,  frail  and 
supplicating,  rising  in  the  dark.  We  could  make 
out  the  tall  frosted  shapes  of  the  windows  now, 
gloomy  and  white.  When  I came  to  the  part.  When 
1 am  dead,  as  dead  I well  may  be— a.  fit  of  shivering 
caused  not  by  the  cold  sheets  but  by  pleasurable 
emotion  almost  silenced  me.  You’ll  kneel  and  say, 
an  Ave  there  above  me — What  was  an  Ave?  Every 
day  I forgot  to  find  out. 

Laird  went  straight  from  singing  to  sleep.  I 
could  hear  his  long,  satisfied,  bubbly  breaths.  Now 
for  the  time  that  remained  to  me,  the  most  perfectly 
private  and  perhaps  the  best  time  of  the  whole 
day,  I arranged  myself  tightly  under  the  covers  and 
went  on  with  one  of  the  stories  I was  telling  myself 
from  night  to  night.  These  stories  were  about 
myself,  when  I had  grown  a little  older;  they  took 
place  in  a world  that  was  recognizably  mine,  yet 
one  that  presented  opportunities  for  courage, 
boldness  and  self-sacrifice,  as  mine  never  did.  I 
rescued  people  from  a bombed  building  (it 
discouraged  me  that  the  real  war  had  gone  on  so 
far  away  from  Jubilee).  I shot  two  rabid  wolves 
who  were  menacing  the  schoolyard  (the  teachers 
cowered  terrified  at  my  back) . I rode  a fine  horse 
spiritedly  down  the  main  street  of  Jubilee, 
acknowledging  the  townspeople’s  gratitude  for 
some  yet-to-be-worked-out  piece  of  heroism 
(nobody  ever  rode  a horse  there,  except  King  Billy 
in  the  Orangemen’s  Day  parade) . There  was  always 
riding  and  shooting  in  these  stories,  though  I had 
only  been  on  a horse  twice— bareback  because  we 
did  not  own  a saddle— and  the  second  time  I had 
slid  right  around  and  dropped  under  the  horse’s 
feet;  it  had  stepped  placidly  over  me.  I really  was 
learning  to  shoot,  but  I could  not  hit  anything  yet, 
not  even  tin  cans  on  fence  posts. 


Alive,  the  foxes  inhabited  a world  my  father  made 
for  them.  It  was  surrounded  by  a high  guard  fence, 
like  a medieval  town,  with  a gate  that  was 
padlocked  at  night.  Along  the  streets  of  this  town 
were  ranged  large,  sturdy  pens.  Each  of  them  had 
a real  door  that  a man  could  go  through,  a wooden 

^ 


ramp  along  the  wire,  for  the  foxes  to  run  up  and 
down  on,  and  a kennel— something  like  a clothes 
chest  with  airholes— where  they  slept  and  stayed 
in  winter  and  had  their  young.  There  were  feeding 
and  watering  dishes  attached  to  the  wire  in  such  a 
way  that  they  could  be  emptied  and  cleaned  from 
the  outside.  The  dishes  were  made  of  old  tin  cans, 
and  the  ramps  and  kennels  of  odds  and  ends  of 
old  lumber.  Everything  was  tidy  and  ingenious; 
my  father  was  tirelessly  inventive  and  his  favourite 
book  in  the  world  was  Robinson  Crusoe.  He  had 
fitted  a tin  drum  on  a wheelbarrow,  for  bringing 
water  down  to  the  pens.  This  was  my  job  in 
summer,  when  the  foxes  had  to  have  water  twice 
a day.  Between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  again  after  supper,  I filled  the  drum  at  the 
pump  and  trundled  it  down  through  the  barnyard 
to  the  pens,  where  I parked  it,  and  filled  my 
watering  can  and  went  along  the  streets.  Laird  came 
too,  with  his  little  cream  and  green  gardening  can, 
filled  too  full  and  knocking  against  his  legs  and 
slopping  water  on  his  canvas  shoes.  I had  the  real 
watering  can,  my  father’s,  though  I could  only  carry 
it  three-quarters  full. 

The  foxes  all  had  names,  which  were  printed  on 
a tin  plate  and  hung  beside  their  doors.  They  were 
not  named  when  they  were  born,  but  when  they 
survived  the  first  year’s  pelting  and  were  added  to 
the  breeding  stock.  Those  my  father  had  named  were 
called  names  like  Prince,  Bob,  Wally  and  Betty.  Those 
I had  named  were  called  Star  or  Turk,  or  Maureen  or 
Diana.  Laird  named  one  Maud  after  a hired  girl  we 
had  when  he  was  little,  one  Harold  after  a boy  at 
school,  and  one  Mexico,  he  did  not  say  why. 

Naming  them  did  not  make  pets  out  of  them, 
or  anything  like  it.  Nobody  but  my  father  ever  went 
into  the  pens,  and  he  had  twice  had  blood- 
poisoning  from  bites.  When  I was  bringing  them 
their  water  they  prowled  up  and  down  on  the  paths 
they  had  made  inside  their  pens,  barking  seldom— 
they  saved  that  for  nighttime,  when  they  might 
get  up  a chorus  of  community  frenzy — but  always 
watching  me,  their  eyes  burning,  clear  gold,  in  their 
pointed,  malevolent  faces.  They  were  beautiful  for 
their  delicate  legs  and  heavy,  aristocratic  tails  and 
the  bright  fur  sprinkled  on  dark  down  their  backs — 
which  gave  them  their  name— but  especially  for 
their  faces,  drawn  exquisitely  sharp  in  pure 
hostility,  and  their  golden  eyes. 
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Besides  carrying  water  I helped  my  father  when 
he  cut  the  long  grass,  and  the  lamb’s  quarter  and 
flowering  money-musk,  that  grew  between  the 
pens.  He  cut  with  the  scythe  and  1 raked  into  piles. 
Then  he  took  a pitch-fork  and  threw  fresh-cut  grass 
all  over  the  top  of  the  pens,  to  keep  the  foxes  cooler 
and  shade  their  coats,  which  were  browned  by 
too  much  sun.  My  father  did  not  talk  to  me  unless 
it  was  about  the  job  we  were  doing.  In  this  he  was 
quite  different  from  my  mother,  who,  if  she  was 
feeling  cheerful,  would  tell  me  all  sorts  of  things — 
the  name  of  a dog  she  had  had  when  she  was  a 
little  girl,  the  names  of  boys  she  had  gone  out  with 
later  on  when  she  was  grown  up,  and  what  certain 
dresses  of  hers  had  looked  like — she  could  not 
imagine  now  what  had  become  of  them.  Whatever 
thoughts  and  stories  my  father  had  were  private, 
and  I was  shy  of  him  and  would  never  ask  him 
questions.  Nevertheless  I worked  willingly  under 
his  eyes,  and  with  a feeling  of  pride.  One  time  a 
feed  salesman  came  down  into  the  pens  to  talk  to 
him  and  my  father  said,  “Like  to  have  you  meet 
my  new  hired  man.”  I turned  away  and  raked 
furiously,  red  in  the  face  with  pleasure. 

“Could  of  fooled  me,”  said  the  salesman.  “I 
thought  it  was  only  a girl.” 

After  the  grass  was  cut,  it  seemed  suddenly 
much  later  in  the  year.  I walked  on  stubble  in  the 
earlier  evening,  aware  of  the  reddening  skies,  the 
entering  silences,  of  fall.  When  I wheeled  the  tank 
out  of  the  gate  and  put  the  padlock  on,  it  was 
almost  dark.  One  night  at  this  time  I saw  my 
mother  and  father  standing  talking  on  the  little 
rise  of  ground  we  called  the  gangway,  in  front  of 
the  barn.  My  father  had  just  come  from  the 
meathouse;  he  had  his  stiff  bloody  apron  on,  and 
a pail  of  cut-up  meat  in  his  hand. 

It  was  an  odd  thing  to  see  my  mother  down  at 
the  barn.  She  did  not  often  come  out  of  the  house 
unless  it  was  to  do  something— hang  out  the  wash 
or  dig  potatoes  in  the  garden.  She  looked  out  of 
place,  with  her  bare  lumpy  legs,  not  touched  by 
the  sun,  her  apron  still  on  and  damp  across  the 
stomach  from  the  supper  dishes.  Her  hair  was  tied 
up  in  a kerchief,  wisps  of  it  falling  out.  She  would 
tie  her  hair  up  like  this  in  the  morning,  saying  she 
did  not  have  time  to  do  it  properly,  and  it  would 
stay  tied  up  all  day.  It  was  true,  too;  she  really  did 
not  have  time.  These  days  our  back  porch  was 


piled  with  baskets  of  peaches  and  grapes  and  pears, 
bought  in  town,  and  onions  and  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers  grown  at  home,  all  waiting  to  be  made 
into  jelly  and  jam  and  preserves,  pickles  and  chili 
sauce.  In  the  kitchen  there  was  a fire  in  the  stove 
all  day,  jars  clinked  in  boiling  water,  sometimes  a 
cheesecloth  bag  was  strung  on  a pole  between  two 
chairs,  straining  blue-black  grape  pulp  for  jelly.  I 
was  given  jobs  to  do  and  I would  sit  at  the  table 
peeling  peaches  that  had  been  soaked  in  the  hot 
water,  or  cutting  up  onions,  my  eyes  smarting  and 
streaming.  As  soon  as  I was  done  I ran  out  of  the 
house,  trying  to  get  out  of  earshot  before  my  mother 
thought  of  what  she  wanted  me  to  do  next.  I hated 
the  hot  dark  kitchen  in  summer,  the  green  blinds 
and  the  flypapers,  the  same  old  oilcloth  table  and 
wavy  mirror  and  bumpy  linoleum.  My  mother  was 
too  tired  and  preoccupied  to  talk  to  me,  she  had 
no  heart  to  tell  about  the  Normal  School  Graduation 
Dance;  sweat  trickled  over  her  face  and  she  was 
always  counting  under  her  breath,  pointing  at  jars, 
dumping  cups  of  sugar.  It  seemed  to  me  that  work 
in  the  house  was  endless,  dreary  and  peculiarly 
depressing;  work  done  out  of  doors,  and  in  my 
father’s  service,  was  ritualistically  important. 

I wheeled  the  tank  up  to  the  barn,  where  it  was 
kept,  and  I heard  my  mother  saying,  “Wait  till  Laird 
gets  a little  bigger,  then  you’ll  have  a real  help.” 

What  my  father  said  I did  not  hear.  I was 
pleased  by  the  way  he  stood  listening,  politely  as 
he  would  to  a salesman  or  a stranger,  but  with  an 
air  of  wanting  to  get  on  with  his  real  work.  I felt 
my  mother  had  no  business  down  here  and  I 
wanted  him  to  feel  the  same  way.  What  did  she 
mean  about  Laird?  He  was  no  help  to  anybody. 
Where  was  he  now?  Swinging  himself  sick  on  the 
swing,  going  around  in  circles,  or  trying  to  catch 
caterpillars.  He  never  once  stayed  with  me  till  I 
was  finished. 

“And  then  I can  use  her  more  in  the  house,”  I 
heard  my  mother  say.  She  had  a dead-quiet,  regretful 
way  of  talking  about  me  that  always  made  me  uneasy. 
“I  just  get  my  back  turned  and  she  runs  off.  It’s  not 
like  I had  a girl  in  the  family  at  all.” 

I went  and  sat  on  a feedbag  in  the  corner  of 
the  barn,  not  wanting  to  appear  when  this 
conversation  was  going  on.  My  mother,  I felt,  was 
not  to  be  trusted.  She  was  kinder  than  my  father 
and  more  easily  fooled,  but  you  could  not  depend 
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on  her,  and  the  real  reasons  for  the  things  she  said 
and  did  were  not  to  be  known.  She  loved  me,  and 

I she  sat  up  late  at  night  making  a dress  of  the 
difficult  style  1 wanted,  for  me  to  wear  when  school 
started,  but  she  was  also  my  enemy.  She  was 

II  always  plotting.  She  was  plotting  now  to  get  me  to 
i stay  in  the  house  more,  although  she  knew  1 hated 

it  [because  she  knew  1 hated  it)  and  keep  me  from 
working  for  my  father.  It  seemed  to  me  she  would 
do  this  simply  out  of  perversity,  and  to  try  her 
power.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  she  could  be 
lonely,  or  jealous.  No  grown-up  could  be;  they  were 
too  fortunate.  1 sat  and  kicked  my  heels 
monotonously  against  a feedbag,  raising  dust,  and 
1 did  not  come  out  till  she  was  gone. 

! At  any  rate,  1 did  not  expect  my  father  to  pay 
any  attention  to  what  she  said.  Who  could  imagine 
Laird  doing  my  work— Laird  remembering  the 
' padlock  and  cleaning  out  the  watering-dishes  with 
j a leaf  on  the  end  of  a stick,  or  even  wheeling  the 
I tank  without  it  tumbling  over?  It  showed  how  little 
my  mother  knew  about  the  way  things  really  were. 

I I have  forgotten  to  say  what  the  foxes  were  fed. 

! My  father’s  bloody  apron  reminded  me.  They  were 
' fed  horsemeat.  At  this  time  most  farmers  still  kept 
horses,  and  when  a horse  got  too  old  to  work,  or 
j broke  a leg  or  got  down  and  would  not  get  up,  as 
they  sometimes  did,  the  owner  would  call  my 
I father,  and  he  and  Henry  went  out  to  the  farm  in 
the  truck.  Usually  they  shot  and  butchered  the 
i horse  there,  paying  the  farmer  from  five  to  twelve 
dollars.  If  they  had  already  too  much  meat  on  hand, 

I they  would  bring  the  horse  back  alive,  and  keep  it 
for  a few  days  or  weeks  in  our  stable,  until  the 
j meat  was  needed.  After  the  war  the  farmers  were 
buying  tractors  and  gradually  getting  rid  of  horses 
altogether,  so  it  sometimes  happened  that  we  got 
i a good  healthy  horse,  that  there  was  just  no  use 
: for  any  more.  If  this  happened  in  the  winter  we 
I might  keep  the  horse  in  our  stable  till  spring,  for 
' we  had  plenty  of  hay  and  if  there  was  a lot  of 
I snow— and  the  plow  did  not  always  get  our  road 
■ cleared— it  was  convenient  to  be  able  to  go  to  town 
with  a horse  and  cutter. 

The  winter  1 was  eleven  years  old  we  had  two 
horses  in  the  stable.  We  did  not  know  what  names 
' they  had  had  before,  so  we  called  them  Mack  and 
Flora.  Mack  was  an  old  black  workhorse,  sooty 


and  indifferent.  Flora  was  a sorrel  mare,  a driver. 
We  took  them  both  out  in  the  cutter.  Mack  was 
slow  and  easy  to  handle.  Flora  was  given  to  fits  of 
violent  alarm,  veering  at  cars  and  even  at  other 
horses,  but  we  loved  her  speed  and  high-stepping, 
her  general  air  of  gallantry  and  abandon.  On 
Saturdays  we  went  down  to  the  stable  and  as  soon 
as  we  opened  the  door  on  its  cosy,  animal-smelling 
darkness  Flora  threw  up  her  head,  rolled  her  eyes, 
whinnied  despairingly  and  pulled  herself  through 
a crisis  of  nerves  on  the  spot.  It  was  not  safe  to  go 
into  her  stall;  she  would  kick. 

This  winter  also  1 began  to  hear  a great  deal 
more  on  the  theme  my  mother  had  sounded  when 
she  had  been  talking  in  front  of  the  barn.  1 no 
longer  felt  safe.  It  seemed  that  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  around  me  there  was  a steady  undercurrent 
of  thought,  not  to  be  deflected,  on  this  one  subject. 
The  word  girl  had  formerly  seemed  to  me  innocent 
and  unburdened,  like  the  word  child;  now  it 
appeared  that  it  was  no  such  thing.  A girl  was  not, 
as  1 had  supposed,  simply  what  1 was;  it  was  what 
1 had  to  become.  It  was  a definition,  always  touched 
with  emphasis,  with  reproach  and  disappointment. 
Also  it  was  a joke  on  me.  Once  Laird  and  1 were 
fighting,  and  for  the  first  time  ever  1 had  to  use  all 
my  strength  against  him;  even  so,  he  caught  and 
pinned  my  arm  for  a moment,  really  hurting  me. 
Henry  saw  this,  and  laughed,  saying,  “Oh,  that 
there  Laird’s  gonna  show  you,  one  of  these  days!” 
Laird  was  getting  a lot  bigger.  But  1 was  getting 
bigger  too. 

My  grandmother  came  to  stay  with  us  for  a 
few  weeks  and  I heard  other  things.  “Girls  don’t 
slam  doors  like  that.”  “Girls  keep  their  knees 
together  when  they  sit  down.”  And  worse  still, 
when  I asked  some  questions,  “That’s  none  of  girls’ 
business.”  1 continued  to  slam  the  doors  and  sit  as 
awkwardly  as  possible,  thinking  that  by  such 
measures  1 kept  myself  free. 

When  spring  came,  the  horses  were  let  out  in 
the  barnyard.  Mack  stood  against  the  barn  wall 
trying  to  scratch  his  neck  and  haunches,  but  Flora 
trotted  up  and  down  and  reared  at  the  fences, 
clattering  her  hooves  against  the  rails.  Snow  drifts 
dwindled  quickly,  revealing  the  hard  grey  and 
brown  earth,  the  familiar  rise  and  fall  of  the  ground, 
plain  and  bare  after  the  fantastic  landscape  of 
winter.  There  was  a great  feeling  of  opening-out. 
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of  release.  We  just  wore  rubbers  now,  over  our 
shoes;  our  feet  felt  ridiculously  light.  One  Saturday 
we  went  out  to  the  stable  and  found  all  the  doors 
open,  letting  in  the  unaccustomed  sunlight  and 
fresh  air.  Henry  was  there,  just  idling  around 
looking  at  his  collection  of  calendars  which  were 
tacked  up  behind  the  stalls  in  a part  of  the  stable 
my  mother  had  probably  never  seen. 

“Come  to  say  goodbye  to  your  old  friend 
Mack?”  Henry  said.  “Here,  you  give  him  a taste  of 
oats.”  He  poured  some  oats  into  Laird’s  cupped 
hands  and  Laird  went  to  feed  Mack.  Mack’s  teeth 
were  in  bad  shape.  He  ate  very  slowly,  patiently 
shifting  the  oats  around  in  his  mouth,  trying  to 
find  a stump  of  a molar  to  grind  it  on.  “Poor  old 
Mack,”  said  Henry  mournfully.  “When  a horse’s 
teeth’s  gone,  he’s  gone.  That’s  about  the  way.” 

“Are  you  going  to  shoot  him  today?”  I said. 
Mack  and  Flora  had  been  in  the  stable  so  long  I 
had  almost  forgotten  they  were  going  to  be  shot. 

Henry  didn’t  answer  me.  Instead  he  started  to 
sing  in  a high,  trembly,  mocking-sorrowful  voice. 
Oh,  there’s  no  more  work,  for  poor  Uncle  Ned,  he’s 
gone  where  the  good  darkies  go.  Mack’s  thick, 
blackish  tongue  worked  diligently  at  Laird’s  hand. 
I went  out  before  the  song  was  ended  and  sat  down 
on  the  gangway. 

I had  never  seen  them  shoot  a horse,  but  I 
knew  where  it  was  done.  Last  summer  Laird  and  I 
had  come  upon  a horse’s  entrails  before  they  were 
buried.  We  had  thought  it  was  a big  black  snake, 
coiled  up  in  the  sun.  That  was  around  in  the  field 
that  ran  up  beside  the  barn.  I thought  that  if  we 
went  inside  the  barn,  and  found  a wide  crack  or 
knothole  to  look  through,  we  would  be  able  to  see 
them  do  it.  It  was  not  something  I wanted  to  see; 
just  the  same,  if  a thing  really  happened,  it  was 
better  to  see  it,  and  know. 

My  father  came  down  from  the  house,  carrying 
the  gun. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  he  said. 

“Nothing.” 

“Go  on  up  and  play  around  the  house.” 

He  sent  Laird  out  of  the  stable.  I said  to  Laird 
“Do  you  want  to  see  them  shoot  Mack?”  and 
without  waiting  for  an  answer  led  him  around  to 
the  front  door  of  the  barn,  opened  it  carefully,  and 
went  in.  “Be  quiet  or  they’ll  hear  us,”  I said.  We 
could  hear  Henry  and  my  father  talking  in  the 


stable,  then  the  heavy,  shuffling  steps  of  Mack 
being  backed  out  of  his  stall. 

In  the  loft  it  was  cold  and  dark.  Thin, 
crisscrossed  beams  of  sunlight  fell  through  the 
cracks.  The  hay  was  low.  It  was  a rolling  country, 
hills  and  hollows,  slipping  under  our  feet.  About 
four  feet  up  was  a beam  going  around  the  walls. 
We  piled  hay  up  in  one  corner  and  I boosted  Laird 
up  and  hoisted  myself.  The  beam  was  not  very 
wide;  we  crept  along  it  with  our  hands  flat  on  the 
barn  walls.  There  were  plenty  of  knotholes,  and  I 
found  one  that  gave  me  the  view  I wanted— a corner 
of  the  barnyard,  the  gate,  part  of  the  field.  Laird  did 
not  have  a knothole  and  began  to  complain. 

I showed  him  a widened  crack  between  two 
boards.  “Be  quiet  and  wait.  If  they  hear  you  you’ll 
get  us  in  trouble.” 

My  father  came  in  sight  carrying  the  gun.  Henry 
was  leading  Mack  by  the  halter.  He  dropped  it  and 
took  out  his  cigarette  papers  and  tobacco;  he  rolled 
cigarettes  for  my  father  and  himself.  While  this 
was  going  on  Mack  nosed  around  in  the  old,  dead 
grass  along  the  fence.  Then  my  father  opened  the 
gate  and  they  took  Mack  through.  Henry  led  Mack 
away  from  the  path  to  a patch  of  ground  and  they 
talked  together,  not  loud  enough  for  us  to  hear. 
Mack  again  began  searching  for  a mouthful  of  fresh 
grass,  which  was  not  to  be  found.  My  father  walked 
away  in  a straight  line,  and  stopped  short  at  a 
distance  which  seemed  to  suit  him.  Henry  was 
walking  away  from  Mack  too,  but  sideways,  still 
negligently  holding  on  to  the  halter.  My  father 
raised  the  gun  and  Mack  looked  up  as  if  he  had 
noticed  something  and  my  father  shot  him. 

Mack  did  not  collapse  at  once  but  swayed,  lurched 
sideways  and  fell,  first  on  his  side;  then  he  rolled 
over  on  his  back  and,  amazingly,  kicked  his  legs  for 
a few  seconds  in  the  air.  At  this  Heniy  laughed,  as  if 
Mack  had  done  a trick  for  him.  Laird,  who  had  drawn 
a long,  groaning  breath  of  surprise  when  the  shot 
was  fired,  said  out  loud,  “He’s  not  dead.”  And  it 
seemed  to  me  it  might  be  true.  But  his  legs  stopped, 
he  rolled  on  his  side  again,  his  muscles  quivered  and 
sank.  The  two  men  walked  over  and  looked  at  him 
in  a businesslike  way;  they  bent  down  and  examined 
his  forehead  where  the  bullet  had  gone  in,  and  now 
1 saw  his  blood  on  the  brown  grass. 

“Now  they  just  skin  him  and  cut  him  up,”  I 
said.  “Let’s  go.”  My  legs  were  a little  shaky  and  I 
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^ jumped  gratefully  down  into  the  hay.  “Now  you’ve 
I seen  how  they  shoot  a horse,”  I said  in  a 
I congratulatory  way,  as  if  1 had  seen  it  many  times 
before.  “Let’s  see  if  any  barn  cat’s  had  kittens  in 
[ the  hay.”  Laird  jumped.  He  seemed  young  and 
obedient  again.  Suddenly  I remembered  how,  when 
I he  was  little,  I had  brought  him  into  the  barn  and 
told  him  to  climb  the  ladder  to  the  top  beam.  That 
was  in  the  spring,  too,  when  the  hay  was  low.  I 
I had  done  it  out  of  a need  for  excitement,  a desire 
for  something  to  happen  so  that  1 could  tell  about 
i it.  He  was  wearing  a little  bulky  brown  and  white 
checked  coat,  made  down  from  one  of  mine.  He 
went  all  the  way  up,  just  as  1 told  him,  and  sat 
, down  on  the  top  beam  with  the  hay  far  below  him 
on  one  side,  and  the  barn  floor  and  some  old 
machinery  on  the  other.  Then  1 ran  screaming  to 
my  father,  “Laird’s  up  on  the  top  beam!  ” My  father 
came,  my  mother  came,  my  father  went  up  the 
I ladder  talking  very  quietly  and  brought  Laird  down 
under  his  arm,  at  which  my  mother  leaned  against 
the  ladder  and  began  to  cry.  They  said  to  me,  “Why 
I weren’t  you  watching  him?”  but  nobody  ever  knew 
I the  truth.  Laird  did  not  know  enough  to  tell.  But 
whenever  I saw  the  brown  and  white  checked  coat 
I hanging  in  the  closet,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  rag 
bag,  which  was  where  it  ended  up,  1 felt  a weight 
, in  my  stomach,  the  sadness  of  unexorcized  guilt. 

I 1 looked  at  Laird  who  did  not  even  remember 
I this,  and  I did  not  like  the  look  on  his  thin,  winter- 
I pale  face.  His  expression  was  not  frightened  or 
! upset,  but  remote,  concentrating.  “Listen,”  I said, 

; in  an  unusually  bright  and  friendly  voice,  “you 
; aren’t  going  to  tell,  are  you?” 

! “No,”  he  said  absently. 

“Promise.” 

i “Promise,”  he  said.  I grabbed  the  hand  behind 
his  back  to  make  sure  he  was  not  crossing  his  fingers. 
Even  so,  he  might  have  a nightmare;  it  might  come 
out  that  way.  1 decided  1 had  better  work  to  get  all 
thoughts  of  what  he  had  seen  out  of  his  mind— which, 

I it  seemed  to  me,  could  not  hold  very  many  things  at 
I a time.  I got  some  money  1 had  saved  and  that 
: afternoon  we  went  into  Jubilee  and  saw  a show,  with 
Judy  Canova,  at  which  we  both  laughed  a great  deal. 
After  that  1 thought  it  would  be  all  right. 

Two  weeks  later  1 knew  they  were  going  to 
I shoot  Flora.  I knew  from  the  night  before,  when  I 
: heard  my  mother  ask  if  the  hay  was  holding  out 


all  right,  and  my  father  said,  “Well,  after  tomorrow 
there’ll  just  be  the  cow,  and  we  should  be  able  to 
put  her  out  to  the  grass  in  another  week.”  So  1 
knew  it  was  Flora’s  turn  in  the  morning. 

This  time  1 didn’t  think  of  watching  it.  That 
was  something  to  see  just  one  time.  1 had  not 
thought  about  it  very  often  since,  but  sometimes 
when  I was  busy,  working  at  school,  or  standing 
in  front  of  the  mirror  combing  my  hair  and 
wondering  if  I would  be  pretty  when  I grew  up, 
the  whole  scene  would  flash  into  my  mind;  1 would 
see  the  easy,  practised  way  my  father  raised  the 
gun,  and  hear  Henry  laughing  when  Mack  kicked 
his  legs  in  the  air.  I did  not  have  any  great  feeling 
of  horror  and  opposition,  such  as  a city  child  might 
have  had;  I was  too  used  to  seeing  the  death  of 
animals  as  a necessity  by  which  we  lived.  Yet  1 felt 
a little  ashamed,  and  there  was  a new  wariness,  a 
sense  of  holding-off,  in  my  attitude  to  my  father 
and  his  work. 

It  was  a fine  day,  and  we  were  going  around 
the  yard  picking  up  tree  branches  that  had  been 
torn  off  in  winter  storms.  This  was  something  we 
had  been  told  to  do,  and  also  we  wanted  to  use 
them  to  make  a teepee.  We  heard  Flora  whinny, 
and  then  my  father’s  voice  and  Henry’s  shouting, 
and  we  ran  down  to  the  barnyard  to  see  what  was 
going  on. 

The  stable  door  was  open.  Henry  had  just 
brought  Flora  out,  and  she  had  broken  away  from 
him.  She  was  running  free  in  the  barnyard,  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  We  climbed  up  on  the  fence. 
It  was  exciting  to  see  her  running,  whinnying,  going 
up  on  her  hind  legs,  prancing  and  threatening  like 
a horse  in  a Western  movie,  an  unbroken  ranch 
horse,  though  she  was  just  an  old  driver,  an  old 
sorrel  mare.  My  father  and  Henry  ran  after  her 
and  tried  to  grab  the  dangling  halter.  They  tried  to 
work  her  into  a corner,  and  they  had  almost 
succeeded  when  she  made  a run  between  them, 
wild-eyed,  and  disappeared  around  the  corner  of 
the  barn.  We  heard  the  rails  clatter  down  as  she 
got  over  the  fence,  and  Henry  yelled,  “She’s  into 
the  field  now!” 

That  meant  she  was  in  the  long  L-shaped  field 
that  ran  up  by  the  house.  If  she  got  around  the 
center,  heading  towards  the  lane,  the  gate  was 
open;  the  truck  had  been  driven  into  the  field  this 
morning.  My  father  shouted  to  me,  because  I was 


on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  nearest  the  lane, 
“Go  shut  the  gate!” 

I could  run  very  fast.  1 ran  across  the  garden, 
past  the  tree  where  our  swing  was  hung,  and 
jumped  across  a ditch  into  the  lane.  There  was  the 
open  gate.  She  had  not  got  out,  I could  not  see  her 
up  on  the  road;  she  must  have  run  to  the  other 
end  of  the  field.  The  gate  was  heavy.  1 lifted  it  out 
of  the  gravel  and  carried  it  across  the  roadway.  I 
had  it  half-way  across  when  she  came  in  sight, 
galloping  straight  towards  me.  There  was  just  time 
to  get  the  chain  on.  Laird  came  scrambling  through 
the  ditch  to  help  me. 

Instead  of  shutting  the  gate,  I opened  it  as  wide 
as  1 could.  1 did  not  make  any  decision  to  do  this, 
it  was  just  what  I did.  Flora  never  slowed  down; 
she  galloped  straight  past  me,  and  Laird  jumped 
up  and  down,  yelling,  “Shut  it,  shut  it!”  even  after 
it  was  too  late.  My  father  and  Henry  appeared  in 
the  field  a moment  too  late  to  see  what  I had  done. 
They  only  saw  Flora  heading  for  the  township  road. 
They  would  think  1 had  not  got  there  in  time. 

They  did  not  waste  any  time  asking  about  it. 
They  went  back  to  the  barn  and  got  the  gun  and 
the  knives  they  used,  and  put  these  in  the  truck; 
then  they  turned  the  truck  around  and  came 
bouncing  up  the  field  toward  us.  Laird  called  to 
them,  “Let  me  go  too,  let  me  go  too!”  and  Henry 
stopped  the  truck  and  they  took  him  in.  I shut  the 
gate  after  they  were  all  gone. 

1 supposed  Laird  would  tell.  I wondered  what 
would  happen  to  me.  1 had  never  disobeyed  my 
father  before,  and  1 could  not  understand  why  1 
had  done  it.  Flora  would  not  really  get  away.  They 
would  catch  up  with  her  in  the  truck.  Or  if  they 
did  not  catch  her  this  morning  somebody  would 
see  her  and  telephone  us  this  afternoon  or 
tomorrow.  There  was  no  wild  country  here  for  her 
to  run  to,  only  farms.  What  was  more,  my  father 
had  paid  for  her,  we  needed  the  meat  to  feed  the 
foxes,  we  needed  the  foxes  to  make  our  living.  All 
I had  done  was  make  more  work  for  my  father  who 
worked  hard  enough  already.  And  when  my  father 
found  out  about  it  he  was  not  going  to  trust  me  any 
more;  he  would  know  that  1 was  not  entirely  on  his 
side.  I was  on  Flora’s  side,  and  that  made  me  no  use 
to  anybody,  not  even  to  her.  Just  the  same,  1 did  not 
regret  it;  when  she  came  running  at  me  and  I held 
the  gate  open,  that  was  the  only  thing  1 could  do. 


1 went  back  to  the  house,  and  my  mother  said, 
“What’s  all  the  commotion?”  1 told  her  that  Flora 
had  kicked  down  the  fence  and  got  away.  “Your 
poor  father,”  she  said,  “now  he’ll  have  to  go 
chasing  over  the  countryside.  Well,  there  isn’t  any 
use  planning  dinner  before  one.”  She  put  up  the 
ironing  board.  1 wanted  to  tell  her,  but  thought 
better  of  it  and  went  upstairs  and  sat  on  my  bed. 

Lately  1 had  been  trying  to  make  my  part  of 
the  room  fancy,  spreading  the  bed  with  old  lace 
curtains,  and  fixing  myself  a dressing-table  with 
some  leftovers  of  cretonne  for  a skirt.  1 planned  to 
put  up  some  kind  of  barricade  between  my  bed 
and  Laird’s,  to  keep  my  section  separate  from  his. 
In  the  sunlight,  the  lace  curtains  were  just  dusty 
rags.  We  did  not  sing  at  night  any  more.  One  night 
when  I was  singing  Laird  said,  “You  sound  silly,” 
and  I went  right  on  but  the  next  night  1 did  not 
start.  There  was  not  so  much  need  to  anyway,  we 
were  no  longer  afraid.  We  knew  it  was  just  old 
furniture  over  there,  old  jumble  and  confusion.  We 
did  not  keep  to  the  rules.  1 still  stayed  awake  after 
Laird  was  asleep  and  told  myself  stories,  but  even 
in  these  stories  something  different  was  happening, 
mysterious  alterations  took  place.  A story  might 
start  off  in  the  old  way,  with  spectacular  danger,  a 
fire  or  wild  animals,  and  for  a while  1 might  rescue 
people;  then  things  would  change  around,  and 
instead,  somebody  would  be  rescuing  me.  It  might 
be  a boy  from  our  class  at  school,  or  even  Mr. 
Campbell,  our  teacher,  who  tickled  girls  under  the 
arms.  And  at  this  point  the  story  concerned  itself 
at  great  length  with  what  1 looked  like,  how  long 
my  hair  was,  and  what  kind  of  dress  I had  on;  by 
the  time  I had  these  details  worked  out  the  real 
excitement  of  the  story  was  lost. 

It  was  later  than  one  o’clock  when  the  truck 
came  back.  The  tarpaulin  was  over  the  back,  which 
meant  there  was  meat  in  it.  My  mother  had  to  heat 
dinner  up  all  over  again.  Henry  and  my  father  had 
changed  from  their  bloody  overalls  into  ordinary 
working  overalls  in  the  barn,  and  they  washed  their 
arms  and  necks  and  faces  at  the  sink,  and  splashed 
water  on  their  hair  and  combed  it.  Laird  lifted  his 
arm  to  show  off  a streak  of  blood.  “We  shot  old 
Flora,”  he  said,  “and  cut  her  up  in  fifty  pieces.” 

“Well  I don’t  want  to  hear  about  it,”  my  mother 
said.  “And  don’t  come  to  my  table  like  that.” 

My  father  made  him  go  and  wash  the  blood  off. 
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j We  sat  down  and  my  father  said  grace  and 
i Henry  pasted  his  chewing  gum  on  the  end  of  his 
fork,  the  way  he  always  did;  when  he  took  it  off 
( he  would  have  us  admire  the  pattern.  We  began  to 
^ pass  the  bowls  of  steaming,  overcooked  vegetables. 

Laird  looked  across  the  table  at  me  and  said 
II  proudly,  distinctly,  “Anyway  it  was  her  fault  Flora 
got  away.” 

“What?”  my  father  said. 

“She  could  of  shut  the  gate  and  she  didn’t. 
She  just  open’  it  up  and  Flora  run  out.” 

“Is  that  right?”  my  father  said. 

Everybody  at  the  table  was  looking  at  me.  I 
nodded,  swallowing  food  with  great  difficulty.  To 


my  shame,  tears  flooded  my  eyes. 

My  father  made  a curt  sound  of  disgust.  “What 
did  you  do  that  for?” 

I did  not  answer.  I put  down  my  fork  and  waited 
to  be  sent  from  the  table,  still  not  looking  up. 

But  this  did  not  happen.  For  some  time  nobody 
said  anything,  then  Laird  said  matter-of-factly, 
“She’s  crying.” 

“Never  mind,”  my  father  said.  He  spoke  with 
resignation,  even  good  humour,  the  words  which 
absolved  and  dismissed  me  for  good.  “She’s  only 
a girl,”  he  said. 

I didn’t  protest  that,  even  in  my  heart.  Maybe 
it  was  true. 


; 
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Appendix 


A Work  of  Art 


Anton  Chekhov 


Holding  under  his  arm  an  object  wrapped  in 
a newspaper,  Sasha  Smirnov,  the  only  son 
of  his  mother,  walked  nervously  into  the 
office  of  Doctor  Koshelkov. 

“Well,  my  dear  boy,”  exclaimed  the  doctor 
warmly,  “how  do  you  feel  today?  What’s  the  good 
news?” 

Sasha  began  to  blink  with  his  eyes,  put  his  hand 
over  his  heart,  and  stammered  nervously: 

“My  mother  sends  her  regards  and  begs  to 
thank  you  ...  I am  my  mother’s  only  son,  and  you 
have  saved  my  life  . . . and  we  both  hardly  know 
how  to  thank  you.” 

“Come,  come,  my  young  friend,  let  us  not  speak 
of  it,”  interrupted  the  doctor,  literally  melting  with 
pleasure.  “I  have  done  what  anybody  else  in  my 
place  would  have  done.” 

“I  am  the  only  son  of  my  mother  . . . We  are  poor 
people  and  consequently  we  are  not  in  a position  to 
pay  you  for  your  trouble  . . . and  it  makes  it  very 
embarrassing  for  us.  Doctor,  although  both  of  us, 
mother  and  I,  who  am  the  only  son  of  my  mother, 
beg  of  you  to  accept  from  us,  a token  of  our  gratitude, 
this  object  which  ...  is  an  object  of  rare  worth,  a 
wonderful  masterpiece  in  antique  bronze.  ” 

The  doctor  made  a grimace. 

“Why,  my  dear  friend,”  he  said,  “it  is  entirely 
unnecessary.  Don’t  need  this  in  the  least.” 

“Oh,  no,  no,”  stammered  Sasha.  “I  beg  you 
please  accept  it!” 

He  began  to  unwrap  the  bundle,  continuing 
his  entreaties  in  the  meantime: 

“If  you  do  not  accept  this,  you  will  offend  both 
my  mother  and  myself . . .This  is  a very  rare  work 
of  art  . . . an  antique  bronze.  It  is  a relic  left  by  my 
dead  father.  We  have  been  prizing  it  as  a very  dear 
remembrance  . . . My  father  used  to  buy  up  bronze 
antiques,  selling  them  to  lovers  of  old  statuary  . . . 
And  now  we  continue  in  the  same  business,  my 
mother  and  myself.” 

Sasha  undid  the  package  and  enthusiastically 
placed  it  on  the  table. 

It  was  a low  candelabrum  of  antique  bronze,  a 
work  of  real  art  representing  a group:  On  a pedestal 
stood  two  figures  of  women  clad  in  the  costume  of 


Mother  Eve  and  in  poses  that  I have  neither  the 
audacity  nor  the  temperament  to  describe.  These 
figures  were  smiling  coquettishly  and  in  general 
gave  one  the  impression  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  they  were  obliged  to  support  the 
candlestick,  they  would  lean  down  from  their 
pedestal  and  exhibit  a performance  which  . . . my 
dear  reader,  I am  even  ashamed  to  think  of  it! 

When  the  doctor  espied  the  present,  he  slowly 
scratched  his  head,  cleared  his  throat  and  blew 
his  nose. 

“Yes,  indeed,  a very  pretty  piece  of  work,”  he 
mumbled  . . . “But — how  shall  I say  it — not  quite 
...  I mean  . . . rather  unconventional  . . . not  a bit 
literary,  is  it? . . . You  know  . . . the  devil  knows  ...” 

“Why?” 

“Beelzebub  himself  could  not  have  conceived 
anything  more  ugly.  Should  I place  such  a 
phantasmagoria  upon  my  table  I would  pollute  my 
entire  home.” 

“Why,  Doctor,  what  a strange  conception  you 
have  of  art!”  cried  Sasha  in  offended  tones.  “This 
is  a real  masterpiece.  Just  look  at  it!  Such  is  its 
harmonious  beauty  that  just  to  contemplate  it  fills 
the  soul  with  ecstasy  and  makes  the  throat  choke 
down  a sob!  When  you  see  such  loveliness  you 
forget  all  earthly  things  . . . Just  look  at  it!  What 
life,  what  motion,  what  expression!” 

“I  quite  understand  all  this,  my  dear  boy,” 
interrupted  the  doctor.  “But  I am  a married  man. 
Little  children  run  in  and  out  of  this  room  and 
ladies  come  here  continually.” 

“Of  course,”  said  Sasha,  “if  you  look  at  it 
through  the  eyes  of  the  rabble,  you  see  this  noble 
masterpiece  in  an  entirely  different  light.  But  you 
certainly  are  above  all  that,  Doctor,  and  especially 
when  your  refusal  to  accept  this  gift  will  deeply 
offend  both  my  mother  and  myself,  who  am  the 
only  son  of  my  mother . . . You  have  saved  my  life 
. . . and  in  return  we  give  you  our  dearest 
possession  and  . . . my  only  regret  is  that  we  are 
unable  to  give  you  the  mate  to  this  candelabrum.” 

“Thanks,  friend,  many  thanks  . . . Remember 
me  to  your  mother  and  . . . But  for  God’s  sake! 
You  can  see  for  yourself,  can’t  you?  Little  children 


i'  run  in  and  out  of  this  room  and  ladies  come  here 
f continually  . . . However,  leave  it  here!  There’s  no 
arguing  with  you.” 

I “Don’t  say  another  word!”  exclaimed  Sasha 
' joyously.  “Put  the  candelabrum  right  here,  next  to 
the  vase.  By  Jove,  but  it’s  a pity  that  1 haven’t  got 
the  mate  to  give  you.  But  it  can’t  be  helped.  Well, 
I good-bye.  Doctor!” 

[■  After  the  departure  of  Sasha  the  doctor  looked 
■ for  a long  time  at  the  candelabrum  and  scratched 
his  head. 

I “This  is  beautiful,  all  right,”  he  thought.  “It 
I would  be  a pity  to  throw  it  away  . . . And  yet  I dare 
not  keep  it  . . . Hm!  ...  Now  who  in  the  world  is 
there  to  whom  I can  present  or  donate  it?” 

After  long  deliberation  he  hit  upon  a good 
friend  of  his,  the  lawyer  Ukhov,  to  whom  he  was 
I indebted  for  legal  services. 

1 “Fine!”  chuckled  the  doctor.  “Being  a close 
^ friend  of  his,  I cannot  very  well  offer  him  money, 
I and  so  I will  give  him  this  piece  of  indecency 
j instead  . . . And  he’s  just  the  man  for  it . . . single, 
I and  somewhat  of  a gay  bird,  too.” 

No  sooner  thought  than  done.  Dressing  himself, 

I the  doctor  took  the  candelabrum  and  went  to  the 
home  of  Ukhov. 

“Good  morning,  old  chap!”  he  said.  “I  have 
; come  here  to  thank  you  for  your  trouble  . . . You 

I will  not  take  money,  and  I will  therefore  repay  you 
by  presenting  you  with  this  exquisite  masterpiece 
. . . Now  say  for  yourself,  isn’t  it  a dream?” 

As  soon  as  the  lawyer  caught  sight  of  it  he  was 
I exhilarated  with  its  beauty. 

. “What  a wonderful  work  of  art!”  he  laughed 
! uproariously.  “Ye  gods,  what  conceptions  artists 
j will  get  in  their  heads!  What  alluring  charm!  Where 
I did  you  get  this  little  dandy?” 

But  now  his  exhilaration  had  oozed  away  and 
I he  became  frightened.  Looking  stealthily  toward 
I the  door,  he  said: 

I “But,  I can’t  accept  it,  old  chap.  You  must  take 
! it  right  back.” 

“Why?”  asked  the  doctor  in  alarm. 

' “Because  . . . because  . . . my  mother  often  visits 
me,  my  clients  come  here  . . . and  besides,  I would 
be  disgraced  even  in  the  eyes  of  my  servants.” 

“Don’t  say  another  word!”  cried  the  doctor 
1 gesticulating  wildly.  “You  simply  have  got  to  accept 
it!  It  would  be  rank  ingratitude  for  you  to  refuse  it! 


Such  a masterpiece!  What  motion,  what  expression 
. . . You  will  greatly  offend  me  if  you  don’t  take  it!” 

“If  only  this  were  daubed  over  or  covered  with 
fig  leaves  ...” 

But  the  doctor  refused  to  listen  to  him. 
Gesticulating  even  more  wildly,  he  ran  out  of 
Ukhov’s  house  in  the  thought  that  he  was  rid  of 
the  present. 

When  the  doctor  was  gone  the  lawyer  carefully 
examined  the  candelabrum,  and  then,  just  as  the 
doctor  had  done,  he  began  to  wonder  what  in  the 
world  he  could  do  with  it. 

“0  very  beautiful  object,”  he  thought.  “It  is  a 
pity  to  throw  it  away,  and  yet  it  is  disgraceful  to 
keep  it.  I had  best  present  it  to  someone  . . . I’ve 
got  it!  . . . This  very  evening  I’m  going  to  give  it  to 
the  comedian  Shoshkin.  The  rascal  loves  such 
things,  and  besides,  this  is  his  benefit  night  ...” 

No  sooner  thought  than  done.  That  afternoon 
the  well-packed  candelabrum  was  brought  to  the 
comedian  Shoshkin. 

That  whole  evening  the  dressing  room  of  the 
comedian  Shoshkin  was  besieged  by  men  who 
hastened  to  inspect  the  present.  And  during  all  the 
time  the  room  re-echoed  with  hilarious  laughter 
which  most  closely  resembled  the  neighing  of  horses. 

If  any  of  the  actresses  approached  the  door  and 
said,  “May  I enter?”  the  hoarse  voice  of  Shoshkin 
was  immediately  heard  to  reply: 

“Oh,  no,  no,  my  darling,  you  mustn’t.  I am 
not  dressed!” 

After  the  performance  the  comedian  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  gesticulated  with  his  hands  and  said: 

“Now  what  in  the  world  am  I to  do  with  this? 
I live  in  a private  apartment!  I am  often  visited  by 
actresses!  And  this  isn’t  a photograph  that  one 
could  conceal  in  a drawer!” 

“Why  don’t  you  sell  it?”  suggested  the  wig 
maker.  “There  is  a certain  old  woman  who  buys 
up  antique  bronzes  . . . Her  name  is  Smirnova  . . . 
You  had  better  take  a run  over  there;  they’ll  show 
you  the  place  all  right,  everybody  knows  her  . . .” 

The  comedian  followed  his  advice  . . . 

Two  days  later  Koshelkov,  his  head  supported  on 
his  hand,  was  sitting  in  his  office  concocting  pills. 
Suddenly  the  door  was  opened  and  into  the  office 
rushed  Sasha.  He  was  smiling  radiantly  and  his  breast 
heaved  with  joy  ...  In  his  hands  he  held  something 
wrapped  in  a newspaper. 
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“Doctor!”  he  cried  breathlessly.  “Imagine  my 
joy!  As  luck  would  have  it.  I’ve  just  succeeded  in 
getting  the  mate  to  your  candelabrum!  Mother  is 
so  happy!  I am  the  only  son  of  my  mother  . . . You 
have  saved  my  life.” 

And  Sasha,  quivering  with  thankfulness  and 
rapture,  placed  a candelabrum  before  the  doctor. 
The  latter  opened  his  mouth  as  if  to  say  something, 
but  uttered  not  a word  . . . His  power  of  speech 
was  gone  . . . 
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Happy  Event 


Nadine  Gordimer 


There  were  so  many  things  in  life  you 
couldn’t  ever  imagine  yourself  doing,  Ella 
Plaistow  told  herself.  Once  or  twice  she  had 
I said  it  aloud,  too,  to  Allan.  But  mostly  it  grew, 
forced  its  way  up  out  of  the  silences  that  fell  upon 
her  like  a restraining  hand  during  those  first  few 
days  after  she  had  come  home  from  the  nursing 
[ home.  It  seemed  to  burst  through  her  mouth  in  a 
sudden  irresistible  germination,  the  way  a creeper 
; shoots  and  uncurls  into  leaf  and  stem  in  one  of 
; those  films  which  telescope  plant  growth  into  the 
I space  of  a few  terrifying  vital  seconds. 

Silence  followed  it  again.  In  her  mind,  if  she 
had  spoken  inwardly,  to  herself;  in  the  room,  if 
she  had  spoken  aloud.  The  silence  that  covers  the 
I endless  inward  activity  of  shuffling  for  a foothold, 
i making  out  of  a hundred-and-one  past  justifications 
j and  pressures  the  accommodations  of  a new 
t position  for  oneself.  It  was  true,  of  course.  You 
s start  off  as  a child,  pretending  to  think  the  blonde 
|i  doll  prettier  than  the  brunette,  so  that  your  loved 
I sister  may  fall  into  the  trap  of  choosing  the  one 
you  don’t  want  for  yourself.  You  go  on  by  one  day 
\ finding  your  own  tongue  glibly  acquiescing  to  a 
[ discussion  of  your  best  friend’s  temperament  with 
someone  whom  you  know  to  be  her  disliked  enemy, 
j And  before  you  know  where  you  are,  you  have 
! gone  through  all  the  siblings  and  inveiglings  of 
! taking  somebody’s  work  for  less  than  it  is  worth, 
> throwing  someone  into  an  agony  of  jealousy  for 
the  sake  of  a moment’s  vanity,  pretending  not  to 
^ see  an  old  lover  lest  he  should  not  seem  impressive 
I enough  in  the  eyes  of  the  new  one.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  yourself  doing  any  of  these;  but  once  done 
L . . Like  ants  teeming  to  repair  a broken  anthill,  like 
I white  corpuscles  rushing  to  a wound,  all  the  forces 
that  protect  oneself  from  oneself  have  already  begun 
i their  quick,  sure,  furtive,  uneasy  juggling  for  a new 
stance,  a rearrangement  for  comfort  into  which 
amorphous  life  seems  to  have  edged  you. 

“It’s  your  body  that  objects,”  said  Allan. 

: “Remember  that.  That’s  all.  There’s  some  sort  of 
' physical  protest  that’s  got  nothing  to  do  with  you 
I at  all,  really.  You  must  expect  it.  It’ll  pass  off  in  a 
' week  or  so.” 


And  of  course  he  was  quite  right.  She  certainly 
didn’t  have  any  regrets.  They  had  two  children,  a 
girl  and  a boy  (the  wrong  way  round,  as  they  said— 
the  girl  was  the  elder — but  it’s  dangerous  to  have 
everything  too  much  the  way  you  want  it!)  who 
were  just  old  enough  to  be  left  with  their 
grandmother.  Allan’s  new  partner  was  thoroughly 
reliable,  the  bond  on  the  house  was  almost  paid 
off;  at  last  there  was  nothing  to  stop  Allan  and 
Ella:  they  had  booked  to  go  to  Europe,  in  the  spring 
of  next  year.  So  to  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
stopped  by  this— I To  be,  instead,  this  time  next 
year,  caught  up  in  chemists’  bills  and  napkins  and 
wakeful  nights  all  over  again!  No,  they  had  brought 
up  their  babies,  had  loved  and  resented  them  and 
were  content  with  them,  and  all  through  eight  years 
had  planned  for  this  time  when  they  would 
suddenly  lift  themselves  clear  of  whatever  it  was 
that  their  lives  had  settled  into,  and  land,  free  of 
it,  lightly  in  another  country. 

Because  it  was  something  that  Ella  could  never 
have  dreamed  she  would  ever  do,  in  a week  or 
two  the  trip  to  the  nursing  home  slipped  away  into 
the  unimportance  of  things  that  might  never  have 
happened.  She  was  busy  planning  next  winter’s 
clothes  for  the  children — it  would  be  winter  in 
South  Africa  while  she  and  Allan  were  in  spring  in 
Europe — and  getting  the  garden  into  shape  because 
they  hoped  to  let  the  house  for  the  period  they 
were  to  be  away,  and  if  they  wanted  a decent  tenant 
the  place  must  look  attractive.  She  was  just 
beginning  to  feel  really  strong  again — undoubtedly 
that  business  had  left  her  a little  weak — and  it  was 
just  as  well,  since  she  had  so  much  to  do,  when, 
of  course,  servant  trouble  started. 

The  old  house-cum-garden  boy,  Thomasi, 
began  quarrelling  with  Lena,  the  native  maid 
whom  Ella  had  thought  herself  lucky  to  engage 
two  months  ago.  Lena,  a heavy,  sullen,  light- 
coloured  Basuto,  represented  in  her  closed-in 
solemnity  something  that  challenged  irritation  in 
Thomasi.  Thomasi  was  a Basuto  himself— Ella  had 
the  vague  conviction  that  it  was  best  to  have 
servants  who  belonged  to  the  same  tribe,  rather 
as  she  would  have  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to 


have  two  Siamese  cats  instead  of  one  Siamese  and 
one  tabby,  or  two  fan-tailed  goldfish  rather  than 
one  plain  and  one  fancy.  She  always  felt  puzzled 
and  rather  peevish,  then,  when,  as  had  happened 
often  before,  she  found  that  her  two  Basutos  or 
two  Zulus  or  two  Xhosas  did  not  necessarily  get 
on  any  better  than  one  would  have  expected  two 
Frenchmen  to  get  on  simply  because  both  were 
French;  or  two  Englishmen  simply  because  both 
were  English. 

Now  Thomasi,  barely  five  feet  tall  and  with 
that  charming,  ancient,  prehuman  look  of  little 
dark-skinned  men  with  bandy  legs,  was  maddened 
by  the  very  presence  of  Lena,  like  an  insect  circling 
angrily  around  the  impassive  head  of  some  great 
slow  animal.  He  quarrelled  with  her  over  dusters, 
over  the  state  of  the  kitchen  sink,  over  the  bones 
for  the  dog;  he  went  about  his  work  shaking  his 
head  and  rumbling  with  volcanic  mutterings. 

“If  you’ve  got  anything  to  say,  come  out  and 
say  it,”  Ella  said  to  him,  irritated  herself.  “What’s 
the  matter  now?” 

“That  woman  is  too  lazy,  madam,”  he  said  in 
his  high,  philosophical,  exasperated  voice. 

It  was  difficult  to  think  of  old  Thomasi  as 
something  quite  like  oneself,  when  he  rose  to  his 
hind  legs.  (Yes,  one  had  the  feeling  that  this  was 
exactly  what  happened  when  he  got  up  from 
polishing  the  floor.  Of  course,  if  he  had  been 
dressed  in  a tailored  American-drape  hopsack 
instead  of  the  regulation  “kitchen  boy”  outfit  that 
was  a cross  between  a small  boy’s  cotton  sailor 
suit  and  a set  of  underwear,  he  might  not  have 
looked  any  funnier  than  any  of  the  small,  middle- 
aged  Johannesburg  men  behind  their  directors’ 
desks.)  “Look,  Thomasi,  she  does  her  work.  I’m 
satisfied  with  her.  I don’t  want  you  to  go  making 
trouble.  I’m  the  missus,  and  she  works  for  me,  not 
you,  you  understand?” 

Then,  later  in  the  day,  Ella  would  relent.  Having 
shown  Thomasi  the  hand  of  authority,  she  could 
approach  him  on  the  other  level  of  their 
association:  that  of  common  concern  for  the  house 
that  they  had  “run”  together  for  nearly  six  years, 
and  whose  needs  and  prices  and  inanimate  quirks 
both  understood  perfectly. 

“Thomasi?” 

“Missus?”  She  might  be  strolling  in  the  garden, 
pretending  that  she  was  not  seeking  him  out.  He 


would  go  on  wielding  the  grass  shears,  widening 
and  snapping  like  the  sharp  bill  of  some  great  bird 
imprisoned  in  his  hands. 

“What  has  she  done?” 

“Well,  I tell  her  the  dog  he  mustn’t  have  the 
small  bone.  Yesterday  I tell  her.  Now  she  doesn’t 
say  nothing  when  I tell  her.  This  morning  I see  she 
give  the  chicken  bone  to  the  dog.  All  that  small 
bone,  you  know,  the  missus  keep  for  the  cats.  Now 
when  I say  why  you  give  that  bone  to  the  dog,  the 
dog  he’s  going  to  get  sick,  she  just  look  me  . . .” 

The  coffee  cups  left  unwashed  from  the  night 
before. 

The  iron  left  switched  on  while  she  went  to 
her  room  after  lunch. 

And  too  many  friends  in  her  room  at  night, 
too  many. 

“I  think  she  makes  the  kaffir  beer,”  said  Thomasi. 

But  at  this  complaint  Ella  was  ready  to  discredit 
all  the  others,  again.  This  was  Thomasi  trying  to 
cook  something  up.  If  the  girl  brewed  kaffir  beer 
in  her  room,  Thomasi  would  be  her  first  customer, 
not  the  informant  seeking  to  get  her  into  trouble. 

“Listen,  Thomasi,  I don’t  want  to  hear  any 
more  of  these  tales  and  grumbles,  you  understand? 
I’ll  see  if  Lena  works  properly  or  not,  and  I don’t 
want  you  interfering  with  her.” 

As  she  would  give  her  children  a handful  of 
sweets  each  to  equalize  some  difference  between 
them,  Ella  cleared  out  a cupboard  that  needed 
cleaning  anyway,  and  gave  Thomasi  an  old  shirt 
of  Allan’s,  Lena  a cheap  blue  satin  nightgown  that 
she  had  bought  to  take  to  the  nursing  home  and 
that  she  somehow  felt  she  didn’t  want  to  wear 
again.  “I  must  keep  the  peace”,  she  said  to  Alan. 
“I’m  not  going  to  go  training  another  new  girl  now. 
I must  stick  it  out  with  this  one  until  we  go.  She’s 
a perfectly  nice  girl,  really— a bit  sulky,  that’s  all. 
But  you  know  what  an  old  devil  he  can  be  when 
he  wants  to.  I shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  what’s 
behind  it  is  that  he  fancies  her,  and  she’s  not 
interested.  Shame,  he  looks  such  a little  old 
wizened  imp  of  a thing  next  to  her,  she’s  such  a 
hulking,  big-breasted  Juno.” 

But  the  gifts  did  not  quiet  for  long  whatever  it 
was  that  inflamed  Thomasi’s  malice.  The  following 
month,  on  a Monday  morning,  Ella  found  Thomasi 
alone  in  the  kitchen,  cooking  the  greasy,  metallic- 
tasting  fried  eggs  that  were  his  idea  of  a white  man’s 
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breakfast.  Lena,  he  said,  bearing  his  message  from 
across  that  neat  stretch  of  grass  and  crisscross 
washing  line  that  was  the  no-man’s-land  between 
the  lives  of  the  white  people  in  the  house  and  black 
people  in  their  back-yard  quarters,  said  she  was  sick 
this  morning.  She  would  do  the  washing  tomorrow. 

“Are  those  for  the  master  . . . ?”  Ella  indicated 
the  eggs  but  lacked  the  courage  to  complain. 
“What’s  wrong  with  Lena?” 

Over  the  frying  pan,  Thomasi  gave  a great  shrug 
of  disbelief  and  contempt. 

“What  does  she  say?” 

Thomasi  turned  around  to  the  young  woman 
in  the  soiled  pink  dressing-gown,  the  dark  line  of 
her  plucked  and  dyed  white-woman’s  eyebrows 
showing  like  pen  strokes  on  the  pastel  of  her  fair- 
skinned face,  unmade-up,  faintly  greasy  with  the 
patina  of  sleep.  His  brow  drew  in,  intricately  lined, 
over  his  little  yellowish  eyes;  he  said  with 
exaggerated  poise  and  indifference,  “1  don’t  know 
how  she’s  sick.  1 can’t  say  how  a person  she’s  sick 
when  there’s  noise  in  her  room  all  night.  When 
! people  is  talking  there,  late.  Sometimes  1 think: 

: She  got  someone  staying  there,  or  something? 

‘ Talking,  and  late,  late,  a baby  crying.” 

Ella  went  out,  over  the  stones  and  the  grass, 
across  the  yard  to  the  native  girl’s  room.  The  grass 
I was  crisp  with  dew  and  the  chill  struck  through 
I the  old  sandals  she  liked  to  wear  instead  of  slippers; 
Tong  threads  of  spider-web  danced  between  the 
' clothes-line.  She  knocked  on  the  door  of  the  little 
: brick  room;  the  window  was  closed  and  curtained. 
She  knocked  again  and  called  softly,  “Lena?” 

■ “Ma’am?”  The  voice  came  after  a pause. 

Ella  opened  the  door  with  difficulty — natives 
usually  tampered  with  the  doorknobs  in  their 
rooms,  making  them  removable  as  an  added 
protection  against  intruders— and,  finding  it  would 
i open  only  halfway,  edged  her  way  in.  The  room 
had  a warm  animal  smell,  like  the  inside  of  the 
; cupboard  where  old  Lixi,  the  tabby,  lay  with  her 
kittens  at  her  belly,  purring  and  licking,  purring 
1 and  licking.  The  air  in  here  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that  other  air,  wet  and  sharp  with  morning,  just 
outside:  it  was  a creature  air,  created  by  breathing 
beings.  Although  the  room  was  small,  Lena  in  her 
' bed  seemed  far  away.  The  bed  was  raised  high  on 
I bricks,  and  it  was  half-curtained,  like  a homemade 
four-poster.  Some  sort  of  design  worked  in  red  and 
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purple  thread  trailed  around  the  hems  of  the 
material.  Lena  lay,  her  head  turned  to  the  angle  of 
her  raised  arm  on  the  pillow.  She  seemed  to  be 
taking  some  communion  of  comfort  from  her  own 
tender  exposed  armpit,  close  to  her  face. 

“Are  you  sick,  Lena?”  said  the  white  woman 
gently. 

The  black  woman  turned  her  head  back  and 
forth  once,  quickly  on  the  pillow.  She  swallowed 
and  said,  “Yes.” 

“What  do  you  feel?”  said  Ella,  still  at  the  door, 
which  she  now  saw  could  not  open  properly 
because  of  a cupboard  made  of  boxes  which  was 
pushed  half  against  it. 

“My  stomach,  ma’am.”  She  moved  under  the 
fringed  travelling  rug  that  was  her  blanket. 

“Do  you  think  you’ve  eaten  something  that’s 
made  you  sick?’  said  Ella. 

The  girl  did  not  answer.  Ella  saw  her  big  slow 
eyes  and  the  white  of  her  teeth  come  out  of  the  gloom. 

“Sometimes  I’ve  got  a cold  in  my  stomach,” 
the  girl  said  at  last. 

“Is  it  pain?”  said  Ella. 

“I  can  do  the  washing  tomorrow,”  said  the 
voice  from  the  great,  hemmed-in  agglomerate  of 
the  bed. 

“Oh,  it  doesn’t  matter,”  said  Ella.  “I’ll  send 
Thomasi  out  with  something  for  you  to  take.  And 
do  you  want  something  to  eat?” 

“Only  tea,  thank  you,  ma’am.” 

“All  right  then.” 

She  felt  the  woman’s  slow  eyes  watching  her 
out  of  that  room,  which  curiously,  despite  its 
poverty,  its  soapbox  cupboards  fretted  with  cut- 
out newspaper  edgings,  the  broken  china  ducks, 
and  the  sword-fern  draped  in  strained  crepe  paper 
(the  ornaments  and  the  fern  were  discards  from 
the  house],  had  something  of  the  richly  charged 
air  of  grand  treasure-filled  rooms  of  old  houses 
heavy  with  association,  rooms  much  used,  thick 
with  the  overlaid  echoes  of  human  concourse.  She 
thought,  for  some  reason,  of  the  kind  of  room  in 
which  one  expects  to  find  a Miss  Havisham.  And 
how  ridiculous!  These  two  whitewashed  servants’ 
rooms  neatly  placed  out  of  the  way  between  the 
dustbin  and  the  garage!  What  had  they  to  do  with 
Dickens  or  flights  of  fancy— or  anything  else,  in 
fact,  except  clean,  weatherproof,  and  fairly  decent 
places  for  the  servants  to  sleep?  They  belonged  to 


nothing  and  nobody,  merely  were  thrown  in  along 
with  the  other  conditions  of  work. 

On  the  kitchen  step  Ella  stopped  and  shook 
each  foot  like  a cat;  her  feet  were  sopping.  She 
made  a little  exclamation  of  irritation  with  herself. 

And  when  she  had  dressed,  she  sent  Thomasi 
out  to  the  room  with  a dose  of  chlorodyne  ready- 
mixed  with  water  in  one  of  the  old  kitchen-glasses. 
She  got  her  younger  child  Pip  ready  for  Allan  to 
take  to  nursery  school  and  saw  that  her  daughter 
Kathie  had  some  cake  to  take  for  her  school  lunch 
in  place  of  the  sandwiches  Lena  usually  made. 

“Darned  nuisance,  mmh?”  Allan  said 
(suppressing  a belch,  with  distaste,  after  the  eggs). 

“Can’t  be  helped,  I suppose,”  Ella  said.  “I 
wouldn’t  mind  so  much  if  only  it  wasn’t  Monday. 
You  know  how  it  is  when  the  washing  isn’t  done 
on  the  right  day.  It  puts  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  week  out.  Anyway,  she  should  be  all  right  by 
tomorrow.  ” 

The  next  morning  when  Ella  got  up,  Lena  was 
already  doing  the  washing.  “Girl  appeared  again?” 
called  Allan  from  the  bathroom.  Ella  came  in, 
holding  one  of  Pip’s  vests  to  her  cheek  to  see  if  it 
was  quite  dry.  “She  doesn’t  look  too  good,  poor 
thing.  She’s  moving  terribly  slowly  between  the 
tub  and  the  line.” 

“Well  she’s  never  exactly  nimble  is  she?” 
murmured  Allan,  concentrating  on  the  slight  dent  in 
his  chin,  always  a tricky  place  to  shave.  They  smiled 
at  each  other;  when  they  smiled  at  each  other  these 
days,  they  had  the  conspiring  look  of  children  who 
have  discovered  where  the  Christmas  presents  are 
hidden:  Europe,  leisure,  and  the  freedom  of  money 
they  had  saved  up  were  unspoken  between  them. 

Ella  and  Allan  Plaistow  lived  in  one  of  the  pleasantest 
of  Johannesburg  suburbs:  gently  rolling  country  to 
the  north  of  the  city,  where  the  rich  had  what 
amounted  to  country  estates,  and  the  impecunious 
possessors  of  good  taste  had  small  houses  in  an  acre 
or  two  of  half-cultivated  garden.  Some  of  the  younger 
people,  determined  not  to  be  forced  back  into  real 
suburbia  through  lack  of  money,  kept  chickens  or 
bred  dogs  to  supplement  the  upkeep  of  their  places, 
and  one  couple  even  had  a small  Jersey  herd.  Ella 
was  one  of  their  customers,  quite  sure  she  could 
taste  the  difference  between  their,  and  what  she  called 
“city”  milk. 


One  morning  about  a week  after  the  native  girl 
Lena  had  delayed  Ella’s  wash-day,  the  milk  delivery 
cart  was  bowling  along  the  ruts  it  had  made  for 
itself  along  the  track  between  the  dairy  and  the 
houses  in  the  Plaistow’s  direction,  when  the  horse 
swerved  and  one  wheel  bowed  down  the  tall 
grasses  at  the  side  of  the  track.  There  was  a tinny 
clang;  the  wheel  slithered  against  something.  Big 
Charlie,  the  milk  “boy,”  growled  softly  at  the  horse, 
and  climbed  down  to  see.  There,  as  if  it  had  made 
a bed  for  itself  in  the  long  grass  the  way  an  animal 
turns  round  and  round  before  sinking  to  rest,  was 
a paraffin  tin.  Big  Charlie  stubbed  at  it  once  with 
his  boot,  as  if  to  say,  oh,  well,  if  that’s  all  . . . But 
it  gave  back  the  resistance  of  a container  that  has 
something  inside  it;  through  his  toes,  there  came 
to  him  the  realization  that  this  was  not  merely  an 
empty  tin.  It  was  upside  down,  the  top  pressed  to 
the  ground.  He  saw  an  edge  of  blue  material, 
stained  with  dew  and  earth,  just  showing.  Still  with 
his  foot,  he  pushed  hard— too  hard,  for  whatever 
was  inside  was  light— and  the  tin  rocked  over. 
There  spilled  out  of  it  a small  bundle,  the  naked 
decaying  body  of  what  had  been  a new-born  child, 
rolled,  carelessly  as  one  might  roll  up  old  clothing, 
in  a blue  satin  nightgown. 

It  did  not  seem  for  a moment  to  Big  Charlie 
that  the  baby  was  dead.  He  gave  a kind  of  aghast 
cluck,  as  at  some  gross  neglect— one  of  his  own 
five  doubled  up  with  a bellyache  after  eating 
berries,  or  the  youngest  with  flies  settling  on  his 
mouth  because  the  mother  had  failed  to  wipe 
the  milk  that  trickled  down  his  chin  from  her 
abundance  when  she  fed  him— and  knelt  down 
to  make  haste  to  do  whatever  it  was  that  the 
little  creature  needed.  And  then  he  saw  that  this 
was  hardly  a child  at  all;  was  now  closer  to  those 
kittens  he  was  sometimes  ordered  by  his 
employers  to  drown  in  a bucket  of  water  or  closer 
still  to  one  of  those  battered  fledglings  found 
lying  beneath  the  mimosa  trees  the  night  after  a 
bad  summer  storm. 

So  now  he  stood  back  and  did  not  want  to  touch 
it.  With  his  mouth  lifted  over  his  teeth  in  a 
superstitious  horror  at  the  coldness  of  what  had 
been  done,  he  took  the  crumpled  satin  in  the  tips 
of  his  fingers  and  folded  it  over  the  body  again, 
then  dropped  the  bundle  back  into  the  paraffin  tin 
and  lifted  the  tin  onto  the  cart  beside  him. 
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As  he  drove,  he  looked  down  now  and  then, 
swiftly,  in  dismay  to  see  it  there  still  beside  him. 

: The  bodice  of  the  nightgown  was  uppermost  and 
lifted  in  the  firm  currents  of  the  morning  air.  It 
was  inside  out,  and  showed  a sewn-on  laundry 
label.  Big  Charlie  could  neither  read  or  write  so  he 
j did  not  know  that  it  said  in  the  neat  letters  devised 
I for  the  nursing  home,  E.  PLAISTOW. 

That,  of  course,  was  how  Ella  came  to  find  herself 
iin  court. 

When  she  opened  the  door  to  the  plainclothes 
detective  that  afternoon,  she  had  the  small 
; momentary  start,  a kind  of  throb  in  some  organ  one 
, didn’t  know  one  had,  of  all  people  who  do  not  steal 
I and  who  have  paid  their  taxes:  an  alarm  at  the  sight 
of  a policeman  that  is  perhaps  rooted  in  the  memory 
! of  childhood  treats.  The  man  was  heavily  built  and 
' large-footed  and  he  had  a very  small,  well-brushed 
■ moustache,  smooth  as  the  double  flick  of  a paintbrush 
I across  his  broad  lip.  He  said  in  Afrikaans,  “Goeie 
middag.  Mevrou  PlaistowV’  And  when  she  answered 
in  English,  he  switched  to  slow,  stilted  English.  She 
j led  him  into  the  living  room  with  a false  air  of  calm 
and  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  sofa.  When  he  told  her 
[ that  the  Evan’s  milk  boy  had  found  a dead  native 
baby  in  a paraffin  tin  on  the  veld,  she  made  a polite 
^ noise  of  horror  and  even  felt  a small  shudder,  just 
back  of  her  jaws,  at  the  idea,  but  her  face  kept  its 
ilook  of  strained  patience:  what  had  this  gruesome 
happening  to  do  with  her?  Then  he  told  her  that  the 
: child  was  found  wrapped  in  a blue  satin  nightgown 
i bearing  her  name,  and  she  rose  instantly  from  her 

1 chair  in  alarm,  as  if  there  had  been  a sudden  jab 
inside  her. 

“In  my  nightgown!”  she  accused,  standing  over 
I the  man. 

I “Yes,  I’m  afraid  so,  lady.” 

1“But  are  you  sure?”  she  said,  withdrawing  into 
anger  and  hauteur. 

He  opened  a large  brief-case  he  had  brought  with 
I him  and  which  she  had  imagined  as  much  a part  of 
I his  equipment  as  his  official  English  or  the  rolled- 
I gold  signet  ring  on  his  little  finger.  Carefully  he  spread 
out  the  blue  satin,  which  still  kept,  all  refracted  by 
creases,  the  sheen  of  satin,  despite  the  earth  stains 
and  some  others  caused  by  something  that  had  dried 
patchily — perhaps  that  birth  fluid,  vemix  caseosa,  in 
which  a baby  is  coated  when  it  slips  into  the  world. 


The  sight  filled  her  with  revulsion:  “Oh,  put  it  away!  ” 
she  said  with  difficulty. 

“You  recognize  it?”  he  said— pronouncing  the 
word  as  if  it  were  spelled  “racognize.” 

“It’s  mine  all  right,”  she  said.  “It’s  the  one  I 
gave  to  Lena  a few  weeks  ago.  But  good  God—?” 

“It’s  a native  girl,  of  course,  the  one  you  gave 
it  to?”  He  had  taken  out  his  notebook. 

Now  all  sorts  of  things  were  flooding  into  her 
mind.  “That’s  right!  She  was  sick,  she  stayed  in 
bed  one  day.  The  boy  said  he  heard  a baby  cry  in 
the  night—”  She  appealed  to  the  policeman:  “But 
it  couldn’t  be!” 

“Now  if  you’ll  just  tal  me,  lady,  what  was  the 
date  when  you  gave  the  girl  the  nightgown  . . .” 
Out  of  the  disorder  of  her  quicker  mind,  his  own 
slow  one  stolidly  sorted  this  recollection  from  that; 
her  confused  computation  of  dates  and  times 
through  the  measure  of  how  much  time  had  passed 
between  the  day  Pip  chipped  a tooth  at  nursery 
school  [that,  she  remembered  distinctly,  happened 
on  the  same  day  that  she  had  given  Thomasi  a 
shirt  and  Lena  the  nightgown)  and  the  morning 
the  washing  had  not  been  done,  became  a 
statement.  Then  she  went,  haltingly  because  of 
her  nervousness,  into  the  kitchen  to  call  Lena  and 
Thomasi.  “Thomasi!”  she  called.  And  then,  after 
a pause:  “Lena.”  And  she  watched  for  her,  coming 
across  the  yard. 

But  the  two  Africans  met  the  fact  of  the  policeman 
far  more  calmly  than  she  herself  had  done.  For 
Africans  there  is  no  stigma  attached  to  any 
involvement  with  the  forces  of  the  law;  the 
innumerable  restrictions  by  which  their  lives  are 
hedged  from  the  day  they  are  born  make 
transgressions  commonplace  and  punishment 
inevitable.  To  them  a few  days  in  prison  is  no  more 
shaming  than  an  attack  of  the  measles.  After  all,  there 
are  few  people  who  could  go  through  a lifetime 
without  at  least  once  forgetting  to  carry  the  piece  of 
paper  which  is  their  “pass”  to  free  movement  about 
the  town,  or  without  getting  drunk,  or  without  sitting 
on  a bench  which  looks  just  like  every  other  bench 
but  happens  to  be  provided  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
people  with  a pale  skin.  All  these  things  keep  Africans 
casually  going  in  and  out  of  prison,  hardly  the 
worse— since  it  is  accepted  that  this  is  the  way  things 
are — for  a cold,  buggy  night  in  the  cells  or  a kick 
from  a warder. 
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Lena  has  not  a pleasant  face,  thought  Ella,  but 
thought  too  that  perhaps  she  was  merely  reading 
this  into  the  face,  now.  The  woman  simply  stood 
there,  answering,  in  an  obedient  Afrikaans,  the 
detective’s  questions  about  her  identity.  The 
detective  had  hitched  his  solid  rump  onto  the 
kitchen  table,  and  his  manner  had  changed  to  the 
impatient  one  customarily  used  for  Africans  by  all 
white  persons  in  authority.  The  woman  appeared 
weary,  more  than  anything  else;  she  did  not  look 
at  the  detective  when  he  spoke  to  her  or  she 
answered.  And  she  spoke  coldly,  as  was  her 
custom;  just  as  she  said,  “Yes  madam  no  madam,” 
when  Ella  reproached  her  for  some  neglected  chore. 
She  was  an  untidy  woman,  too;  now  she  had  on 
her  head  a woollen  doek  again,  instead  of  the 
maid’s  cap  Ella  provided  for  her  to  wear.  Ella  looked 
at  her,  from  the  doek  to  the  coloured  sandals  with 
the  cut  thongs  where  they  caught  the  toes;  looked 
at  her  in  a kind  of  fascination,  and  tried  to  fit  with 
her  the  idea  of  the  dead  baby,  rolled  in  a nightgown 
and  thrust  into  a paraffin  tin.  It  was  neither  credible 
nor  did  it  inspire  revulsion.  Because  she  is  not  a 
motherly  figure,  Ella  thought— that  is  it.  One  cannot 
imagine  her  mother  to  anything.  She  is  the  sort  of 
woman,  white  or  black,  who  is  always  the 
custodian  of  other  people’s  children;  she  washes 
their  faces  and  wipes  their  noses,  but  they  throw 
their  arms  around  somebody  else’s  neck. 

And  just  then  the  woman  looked  at  her, 
suddenly,  directly,  without  a flicker  of  escape, 
without  dissimulation  or  appeal,  not  as  a woman 
looks  to  another  woman,  or  even  a human  being 
to  another  human  being;  looked  at  her  out  of  those 
wide-set,  even-lidded  eyes  and  did  not  move  a 
muscle  of  her  face. 

Oh,  but  1 don’t  know  her,  1 know  nothing  about 
her  . . . Ella  recoiled,  retracting  to  herself. 

“She’ll  have  to  come  along  with  me,”  the 
detective  was  saying,  and  as  the  woman  stood  a 
moment,  as  if  awaiting  some  permission,  he  told 
her  in  Afrikaans  that  she  could  go  to  her  room  if 
she  wanted  anything,  but  she  must  be  quick. 

Ella  stood  near  the  door  watching  her  servant  go 
slowly  across  the  yard  to  the  little  brick  room.  Her 
own  heart  was  pounding  slowly.  She  felt  a horrible 
conflict  of  agitation  and  shame— for  what,  she  did 
not  know.  But  if  1 go  after  her,  she  seemed  to  answer 
herself,  what  can  1 say  to  her?  Behind  Ella,  the 


detective  was  questioning  Thomasi,  and  Thomasi  was 
enjoying  it;  she  could  hear  from  the  quick, 
meaningful,  confidential  tones  of  Thomasi’s  voice 
that  he  was  experiencing  all  the  relish  of  a gossip 
who  finds  himself  at  last  in  the  powerful  position  of 
being  able  to  influence  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
forced  him  out  into  the  cold  of  a vicarious  recorder. 

Ella  said  suddenly  to  the  detective,  “Will  you 
excuse  me  now,  please—”  and  went  away  through 
the  house  to  her  bedroom.  She  was  standing  there 
still,  some  minutes  later,  when  the  detective  called 
from  the  front  door,  “Thank  you  very  much,  lady, 
hey?  We’ll  let  you  know — ” and  she  did  not  come 
out  but  called  back,  as  if  she  were  at  some  task 
she  could  not  leave  for  a moment,  “I’mi  sorry — 
will  you  find  your  way  out  ...” 

But  she  could  not  forbear  to  bend  apart  the 
slats  of  the  Venetian  blind  in  time  to  see  the  back 
of  Lena,  in  one  of  those  cheap  short  coats— jeep 
coats,  they  were  called,  beloved  of  suburban 
African  girls — getting  into  the  police  car.  It’s 
unbelievable,  she  told  herself;  she  didn’t  look  any 
fatter  than  she  does  now  . . . And  she  did  the  whole 
week’s  washing  . . . 

The  moment  Ella  heard  the  car  drive  away,  she 
went  to  telephone  Allan.  As  she  dialled,  she  noticed 
that  her  fingers  were  fumbling  and  damp.  I’m  really 
upset,  she  thought;  I’m  really  upset  about  this  thing. 

By  the  time  the  court  case  came  to  be  heard,  the 
quiet,  light-coloured  Lena  lying  in  her  bed  that  day 
with  her  head  turned  to  her  arm  for  comfort, 
standing  obediently  before  the  questioning  of  the 
detective  in  the  kitchen,  was  changed  in  Ella 
Plaistow’s  mind  into  the  ghoulish  creature  who 
emerged  out  of  discussion  of  the  affair  with  friends 
and  neighbours.  A woman  who  could  kill  her  own 
baby!  A murderer,  nothing  less!  It’s  quite  awful  to 
think  that  she  handled  Pip  and  Kathie,  other 
women  sympathized.  It  just  shows  you,  you  never 
know  who  you’re  taking  in  your  home  . . . You 
never  know,  with  them  . . . You  can  send  them  to 
a doctor  to  make  sure  you  aren’t  harbouring 
someone  who’s  diseased,  but  you’ve  no  way  of 
finding  out  what  sort  of  person  a servant  is.  Well, 
Thomasi  didn’t  like  her  from  the  first,  you  know, 
Ella  always  said  at  this  point.  Ah,  Thomasi, 
someone  would  murmur,  now  he’s  a good  old 
thing. 
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' So  that  when  Ella  saw  the  woman  Lena  in 
court,  there  was  something  disquieting  and 
: unexpected  about  the  ordinariness,  the  naturalness 
of  her  appearance:  this  was  simply  the  woman  who 
had  stood  so  often  at  the  stove  in  Ella’s  red-and- 
white  kitchen.  And  where  was  the  other,  that 
I creature  who  had  abandoned  her  own  newborn 
child  to  the  cold  of  the  veld? 

Embarrassment  precluded  all  other  feelings, 
once  the  white  woman  found  herself  in  the  witness 
^ stand.  Ella  had  never,  she  said  again  and  again 
afterward,  felt  such  a fool  in  her  whole  life. 

“You  are,  of  course,  a married  woman?”  said 
the  magistrate. 

I “Yes,”  said  Ella. 

“How  long  have  you  been  married?” 

“Eight  years.” 

' “I  see.  And  you  have  children?” 

' “Yes,  two  children.” 

j “Mrs  Plaistow,  am  I to  understand  that  you,  a 
' woman  who  has  been  married  for  eight  years  and 
1 has  herself  borne  two  children,  were  not  aware 
* that  this  woman  in  your  employ  was  on  the  point 
; of  giving  birth  to  a child?” 

I Of  course,  the  man  must  have  thought  her  quite 
moronic!  But  how  to  explain  that  one  didn’t  go 
measuring  one’s  servant’s  waistline,  that  she  was 
1 a very  big  well-built  woman  in  any  case,  and  that 
; since  she  must  have  been  well  into  her  pregnancy 
when  she  started  work,  any  further  changes  in  her 
figure  were  not  noticed? 

I He  made  such  a fool  of  me,  Ella  protested;  you 
I can’t  imagine  how  idiotic  I felt. 

I The  case  dragged  on  through  two  days.  The 
[ woman  herself  said  that  the  child  had  been  born 
: dead,  and  that  since  no  one  knew  that  she  was 


pregnant,  she  had  been  “frightened”  and  had 
hidden  the  body  and  then  left  it  on  the  veld,  but 
post-mortem  findings  showed  strong  evidence  that 
the  child  might  have  lived  some  hours  after  birth, 
and  had  not  died  naturally.  Then  there  was 
Thomasi’s  statement  that  he  had  heard  an  infant 
cry  in  the  night. 

“In  your  opinion.  Doctor,”  the  magistrate  asked 
the  government  medical  officer,  in  an  attempt  to 
establish  how  much  time  had  elapsed  between  the 
birth  and  death  of  the  infant,  “would  it  be  possible 
for  a woman  to  resume  her  normal  day’s  work 
thirty-six  hours  after  confinement?  This  woman 
did  her  employer’s  household  washing  the 
following  day.” 

The  doctor  smiled  slightly.  “Were  the  woman 
in  question  a European,  1 should,  of  course,  say 
this  would  be  most  unlikely.  Most  unlikely.  But  of 
a native  woman,  I should  say  yes— yes,  it  would 
be  possible.”  In  the  silence  of  the  court,  the 
reasonableness,  the  validity  of  this  statement  had 
the  air  of  clinching  the  matter.  After  all,  everyone 
knew,  out  of  a mixture  of  hearsay  and  personal 
observation,  the  physical  stamina  of  the  African. 
Hadn’t  everyone  heard  of  at  least  one  native  who 
had  walked  around  for  three  days  with  a fractured 
skull,  merely  complaining  of  a headache?  And  of 
one  who  had  walked  miles  to  a hospital,  carrying. 
Van  Gogh-like,  in  a piece  of  newspaper,  his  own 
ear — sliced  off  in  a faction  fight? 

Lena  got  six  months’  hard  labour.  Her  sentence 
coincided  roughly  with  the  time  Ella  and  Allan 
spent  in  Europe,  but  though  she  was  out  of  prison 
by  the  time  they  returned,  she  did  not  go  back  to 
work  for  them  again. ^ 


’ “Happy  Event,”  from  SELECTED  STORIES  by  Nadine  Gordimer,  copyright  1952,  1956,  1957,  1959,  1960,  1961,  1964,  1965,  1968,  1969, 
1971,  1975  by  Nadine  Gordimer.  Used  by  permission  of  Viking  Penguin,  a division  of  Penguin  Group  (USA)  Inc. 
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